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Morton, near Buckingham, 1608. At fourteen years of age 

he became one of the clerks of New College, in Oxford 

from whence he was removed to Queen's College, and after- 
wards to St. Edmund's Hall. When he had taken the degrees of 
bachelor and maſter of arts, he entered on the phyſic line, and having 
taken a degree in that faculty in 1629, he obtained a licence, and for 
ſome years practiſed in and about Oxford: his practice was chiefly 
amongſt the Puritans, who at that time conſidered him as one of their 
party. In 1637 he took his degree of doctor in phyſic, and became 
very eminent in his profeſſion; fo that when King Charles kept his 
court at Oxford, he was his principal phyſician. When the king's 
affairs declined, Dr. Bate removed to London, where he accom- 
modated himſelf fo well to the times, that he became phyſician ta 
the Charter -houſe, fellow of the College of Phyſicians, and after- 
wards principal phyſician to Oliver Cromwell. Neverthelels; upon 
the Reſtoration he got into favour with the royal party, was made 
principal phyſician to the king, and fellow of the Royal Society ; and 
this, we are told, . was owing to a report raiſed on purpoſe by his 
friends, according to Mr. Wood, that he gave the protector a doſe 


| Bu (GeoRGE), an eminent phyſician, born at Maid's 


which haſtened his death. Dr. Bate wrote in Latin an account of 

the late commotions in England, and ſome other pieces. He died 

t his houſe in Hatton garden, 1669. | | | 
5 A2 


BATE ( Jurtus), was an intimate friend of the celebrated 
Hutchinſon (as we learn from Mr. Spearman's life of that remark- 
able author); by whoſe recommendation he obtained from Charles 
duke of Somerſet a preſentation to the living of Sutton in Suſſex, 
ncar his grace's ſeat at Petworth. His publications were, I. An 
Effay towards explaining the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, in Anſwer to 
Mr. Warburton, 1741, 8vo. 2. The Philoſophical Principles of 
Moſes aſſerted and defended againſt the Miſrepreſentations of, Mr. 
David Jennings, 1744, 8vo. 3. Remarks upon Mr. Warburton's 
Remarks, ſhewing, that the Ancients knew there was a Future 

State, and that the Jews were not under an equal Providence, 1745. 
Byo. 4. The Faith of the Ancient Jews in the Law of Moſes, and 
the Evidence of the Types, vindicated in a Letter to Dr. Stebbing, 

1747, 8vo. 5. Micah, v. 2. and Matthew, ii. 6. reconciled, 1749, 

vo. 6. An Hebrew Grammar, formed on the Uſage of the 

Words by the inſpired Writers, 1750, 8vo. 7. The Uſe and In- 
tent of Prophecy, and Hiſtory of the Fall cleared, 1750, 8vo. 
This was occafioned by Middleton's Examination of Sherlock. 
8. The Bleſſing of Judah and Jacob conſidered, and the Ara of 
Daniel's Weeks aſcertained, in two Dillertations, 1753, 8vo. 
9. The Integrity of the Hebrew Text and many Paſtages of Scrip- 
ture vindicated from the Objections and Miſconſtructions of Mr. 
Kennicot, 1755, 8vo. 10. A Reply to Dr. Sharp's Review and 
Defence of his Diſlertations on the ScriptureMeaning of Eloim and 
Berith, 1755, 8v0. 11. A Reply to Dr. Sharp's Review and De- 
tence of his Dillertation on the Scripture Meaning of Berith ; with 
an Appendix in Anſwer to the Doctor's Diſcourſe on Cherubim, 
Part II. 1755. 8vo. 12. Remarks upon Dr. Benſon's Sermon on 
the Goſpel Method of Juſtiſication, 1755. 8vo. 13. Critica He- 
braa, or a Hebrew- Englith Dictionary without Points, &c. 1767, 
Ao. 14. A new ani literal Trapflation tro the original Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch of Moles, and of the 1 iftorical Books of the Old 
Teſtament, to the End of the Second Book of Kings; with Notes 
critical and explanatory, 1737, 4to. | 5 

Mr. Bate attended Hutchinſon in his laſt illneſs, 1737, and was 
by him, in a moſt ſtriking manner, recommended to the protection 
of an intimate friend, with a ſtrict charge not to ſuffer his labours 
ro become uſeleſs by neglect.“ It having becn reported that Hutchin= 
fon had recanted the publication of his writings to Dr. Mead a little 
before his death, that circumitance was flatiy contrad.cted by a letter 
from Mr. Bate, dated Arundel, January 20, 1759. This learned 
Writer died April 7, 1771. | | 
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the expence of {ending him to Oxford, to finiſh his ſtudies in that 
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univerlity. Bate abundantly anſwered ehe hopes conceived of him, 
and became an eminent philoſopher and divine, and particularly re- 
markable for his {kill in the Greek tongue. He took the degree of 
doctor in divinity at Oxford, and atterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
an author. The Carmelites of York were fo ſenſible of his merit, 
that upon a vacancy they offered him the government of their houſe 3 
which he accepted, and diſcharged that office with great prudence 
and ſucceſs. He died the 26th of January, 1429, in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VI. | 


BATECUMBE, or BADECOMBE (WILLIAM), an eminent 
mathematician, is ſuppoſed to have flourithed about the year 1420, 
in the reign of Henry V. He ſtudied at Oxford, where he applied 
himſelf to natural philoſophy in general, but chiefly to the mathe- 
matics, in which he made a very great proficiency, as is evident by 
his writings in that ſcience, which introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance and intimacy of the greatc{t men of thoſe times. His mathe- 
matical writings conſiſt of, 1. Of the Formation and Uſe of the 
Concave Sphere. 2. Of the Solid Sphere. 3. Of the Uſe of the 
Aſtrolabe. 4. Philoſophical Concluſions. 


BATEMAN (WILLIAM), biſhop of Norwich in the fourteenth 


century, and founder of Trinity-hall, in Cambridge, was born at 


Norwich, being the fon of a citizen of good repute in that place. 
He was from his tendereſt years of a docile and ingenuous diſpo- 
ſition: having therefore made a good proficiency in learning, wherein 
he ſurpaſſed all his equals, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. After having gone through the uſual circle of the ſciences, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law, in which he took the 
degree of doctor, before he was thirty years of age, a thing then un- 
common. On the 8th of December, 1328, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Norwich : ſoon after this he went and ſtudied at 
Rome, for his farther improvement; and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by tis knowledge and exemplary behaviour, that he was promoted 
by the pope to the place of auditor of his palace. He was likewite 
advanced by him to the deanery of Lincoln ; and fo great an opinion 
had he of his prudence and capacity, that he ſent him twice as his 
nuncio, to endeavour to procure a peace between Edward III. king 
ot England, and the king of France, Upon the death of Anthony 
de Beck, bithop of Norwich, the pope did, by his uſurped provi- 
ſional authority, confer that bithopric upon our William Bateman, 
on the 23d of January, 1343, and conſecrated him with his own 
hands. He was confirmed the 23d of June, 1344. Being inveſted 
with that great dignity, he returncd into his native country after 


many years abſence, and lived in a regular, and withal in a generous 
and hoſpitable manner. Of Pope Clement VI. he obtained for 


himiclt 


. 
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kimfelf and ſucceſſors the firlt fruits of all vacant livings within his 
dioceſe; which occaſioned frequent diſputes between himſelf and his 
clergy. In the year 1347 he founded Trinity-hall in Cambridge, 


for the ſtudy of the civil and canon | 


aws; and another hall dedi- 


cated to the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, for the ſtudy of phi- 


loſophy and divinity. 


* 


Being a perſon of 


the crowns of England and France. 


great wiſdom, eloquent, and of a fine addreſs, 
he was often employed by the king and parliament in affairs of the 
higheſt importance; and particularly was at the head of ſeveral em- 
baſſies, ſent on purpoſe to determine the great differences between 


In 1354 he was by order of 


parliamet:t diſpatched to the court of Rome, with Henry duke of 
Lancaſter, and others; to treat (in the pope's preſence) of a peace, 


journey proved fatal to him; for he 


then in agitation between the two crowns above mentioned. This 


died at Avignon, where the 


pope then reſided, on the 6th of January, 1354-5, and was buried 


with great folemnity in the cathedral 


church of that city. With 


regard to his perſon, he was of an agreeable countenance, tall, hand- 


D 


ſome, and well made. He was likewiſe a man of ſtri& juſtice and 


piety, punctual in the diſcharge of h 
compaſſionate diſpoſition. 


is duty, and of a friendly and 


1 


BATES (WILLIAM), an eminen 


t nonconformilt divine, born 


November, 1625, and educated at Cambridge. He was entered at 


Emanuel college, and thence removed 


the degree of bachelor of arts in 1647, and was admitted doctor of 


to King's, in 1644. He took 


divinity by the king's letters, dated November 9, 1660. Soon after 
the Reſtoration he was appointed chaplain to Charles IT. and was 
alfo for ſome time miniſter oi St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, but —— 


thence by the act of unilorulity. He 


was one of the commiſſioners 


at the conteren de at the Savoy, in 1660, for reviewing the public 
Liturgy, and afhited in drawing up the exceptions againſt the Com- 


mon Prayer, He was likewiſe choſen on the part of the miniſters, 


together with Dr. Jacomb and Mir. Baxter, to manage the diſpute 
againſt Dr. Pearſon, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. Gunning, 
afterwards biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Sparrow, afterwards biſhop of 


Norwich. 


Dr. Bates bore an excellent character, and was honoured-with 


the friendſhip of the lord keeper Bridgman, the lord chancellor 


Finch, the carl of Nottingham, and archbithop Tillotſon. He had 


been offered at the Reitoration the deanery of Coventry and Lich- 


heid, which he refuſed ; and, according to Dr. Calamy, might 
have been afterwards railed to any biſhopric in the kingdom, if he 
would have conformed to-the eſtabliſhed church. He reſided for 


the latter part of his life at Hackne 
1699, aged 73. 


y, scar London, and died in 
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BATHE (HENRY ps), a learned knight, an eminent and ſxil ſul 
juſticiary of the 13th century, was born at that ancient ſeat of this 
family, called Bathe-houſe, in the county of Devon. Being a 
younger brother, it is not unnatural to imagine he might, upon that 
account, app'y himſelf to the ſtudy and profeſſion of the laws of his 
country, in the knowledge of which he grew ſo eminent, that he 
was advanced by King Henry III. in 1238, to be one of the juſtices 
of the Common Pleas, and in 1246 was conſtituted one of the 
juſtices itinerant (as they were then called) for the county of Hart- 
ford, and in 1248 he was appointed the ſame for Eſſex and Surry, 
In 1249 for Kent, Berks, Southampton, and Middleſex, and in 1250 
for Lincolnſhire ; at which time he had allowed bim-out of the Ex- 
chequer, by a peculiar favour, an hundred pounds a year for his ſuſ- 
tentation in the diſcharge of his office. But the year following he 

fell from the king's grace and favour, the occaſion of which were 
certain crimes laid to hin charge ; viz. that he had not exerciſed his 
office uprightly, but to his own private gain, having perverted juſtice 
through bribes, upon an occaſion of a ſuit betwixt him and one Eve- 
rard Trumpington, which was chiefly ſupported againſt him by one 
Philip de Arcis, Knight, who alſo added treaſon to that of infidelity 
in his office. The accuſed was attached in the king's court; but one 
Manſel, who was now become a great favourite at court, offered bail 
for his appearance. King Henry refuſed this; the caſe, as he al- 
ledged, not being bailable, he terming him guilty of high treaſon. 
Fulk Baſſet, however, then biſhop of London, and a great many of 
De Bathe's friends interceding, the king at laſt gave orders that he 
ſhould be bailed, twenty-four knights becoming ſureties for his ap- 
pear ing, and ſtanding to the judgment of the court. But De Bathe 
ſeems to have been conſcious of his own demerits, or the prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of his judges againſt him ; for he was no ſooner ſet at liberty, 
than he wrote to all his relations either by blood or marriage, de- 
_—_ that they would apply to the king in his favour, at firſt by 
fair ſpeeches and preſents, and that if theſe did not prevail, they 
ſhould appear in a more warlike manner, thereby to intimidate the 
court. This they faithfully and unanimouſly promiſed to do, upon 
the encouragement given them by a bold knight, one Nicholas de 
Sandford: but the king, imagining that his own power, and the 
intereſt of De Bathe's accuſers, a outweighed all the pre- 
parations of the others, appeared the more inexorable npon the in- 
timation of theſe proceedings; he rejected all preſents from the 
friends of the accuſed, and put on an air as if nothing but his pu- 
niſhment ſhould ſatisfy his and the nation's juſtice. De Bathe 
knew well to what all this outward inflexibility tended ; but was cer- 
tain, that if Henry perſiſted in his reſolution, he himſelf muſt periſh. 
He therefore had recourſe to a more prudent meaſure; he applied 
himſelf to the biſhop of London, and other his ſpecial friends, and 
with a great poſſe of theſe goes to Richard earl of Cornwall (after- 

| wards 
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won over to his intereſt. "The king continued deaf to all his remon- 
ſtrances, and about the end of February De Bathe was ſummoned, 


and obliged to appear to anſwer what ſhould be laid to his charge. 
This he accordingly did, but ſtrongly defended by a great retinue of 


armed knights, gentlemen, and others, viz. his own and his wile's | 


friends and relations; among whom was the family of the Baſſets 
and Sandfords, a band as undaunted as his perſecutors were violent. 
We may, from what our hiſtorian has delivered upon this occaſion, 
conclude that the aſſembly was divided between thoſe who depended 
upon the king for théir poſts and preterments, and thoſe who, 
though a great majority, were ſo thoroughly exaſperated at the 
meaſures of the court, that they were reſolved not to find De Bathe 
guilty. It was not long before the king perceived this, and upon 
that occaſion he made an unjuſt and impolitic ſtretch of his prero- 
gative, in an unheard-of proclamation. A new charge was now 
brought againſt De Bathe, and perhaps the chief and only one, at 
leaſt that had exaſperated King Henry, viz. he was impeached not 
enly on the former articles, but particularly for alienating the affec- 
tions of the barons from his majeſty, and creating ſuch a ferment al! 


over the kingdom, that a general fedition was now on the point of 
breaking out. This ſpeech was enforced from Bathe's brother juſti- 


ciary, who declared to the aſſembly, that he knew the accuſed to have 
diſmiſſed without any cenſure, for the ſake of lucre, a convicted cri- 
minal. Many other complaints were urged againſt De Bathe ; but 


they ſeem to have been diſregarded by all but the king and his party, 


who was ſo much exaſperated to ſee De Bathe likely to be acquit- 
ted, that he mounted his throne, and with his own mouth made 


_ proclamation, That whoſoever ſhould kill Henry de Bathe, ſhould 
moms the royal pardon for him and his heirs; after which ſpeech he 


flung out of the room in a great paſſion. Many of the royal party, 
who were exceedingly keen upon this occaſion, would readily have 
executed the king's terrible doom, and were for diſpatching De 
Bathe in court ; but his friend Manſel, one of the king's council, 
and Fulco Baſſet, biſhop of London, interpoſed fo effectually, that he 
was ſaved; and afterwards, by the powerful mediation of his friends 
(among whom was the earl of Cornwall, the king's brother, and the 
biſhop of London), and the application of a ſum of money, viz. two 
thouſand marks to the King, he obtained not only a pardon, but all 
his former places and favour with the king, who re-eſtabliſhed him 
in the ſame ſeat of judicature as he was in before, and rather ad- 
vanced him higher, for he was made chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, after about three years diſcontinuance from his office of a 


judge, in which honouzable poſt he continued for eight years after, 


ull the time of his death, which happened in 1265. 
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BATHE (WILLIAM), was born in Dublin, in 1564. We have 
it by tradition, that he was of a ſullen. faturnine temper, and diſ- 
turbed in his raind that his family was reduced from it's ancient 
ſplendous. His parents, who were Proteſtants, had a: greater regard 
to the learning of their child, than his religion ; and therefore put 
him, in his green years, under the tuition of an aminent Popiſh 
ſchoolmaſter, who thoroughly corrupted his principles, and fitted 
him for that ſtation of life which he afterwards embraced. He re- 
moved to Oxford, where he ſtudied ſeveral years with indefatigable 
induſtry ; but the inquſitive Anthony Wood could not diſcover in 
what college or hall he ſojourned, or whether he took any uni- 


verſity degree. The fame writer alledges, that growing weary of 


the hereſy profeſſed in- England (as he uſually called the Proteſtant 


fait), he quitted the nation and his religion together, and the year 


1599 was initiated among the Jeſuits, being then between thirty 
and torty years of age; though one of his own order ſays he was but 
twenty-hve, which certainly is erroneous. Having ſpent ſome time 


among the Jeſuits in Flanders, he travelled into Italy, and com- 


pleted his ttudies at Padua; from whence he paſſed into Spain, 
being appointed to govern the Irifh ſeminary at Salamanca. e is 
ſaid to have had a moſt ardent zeal for the gaining of ſouls, and was 
much eſteemed among the people of his perſuaſion for his extraor- 
dinary virtues and good qualities, though he was of a temper not 
very ſociable. At length, taking a journey to Madrid to tranſact 
ſome buſineſs of his order, he died there on the 17th of June, 
1614. 2 | ; 


BATHURST (RAT RH), an eminent Latin poet, phyſician, and 
divine, born in 1620, was educated at Trinity college, Oxford, 
where he at firſt applied himſelf to divinity, but afterwards to phyſic, 
and was employed as phyſician to the ſick and wounded of the 
navy. After the reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to the ſtudy 
of divinity; and having taken orders, was appointed chaplain to the 
king, and admitted fellow of the royal focicty. September, 1664, 
he was elected preſident of Trinity college, June 1670 was inſtalled 


dean of Wells, and 1673 and 1674 ſerved the office of vice-chan= 


cellor of the univerſity of Oxford. April 1691, he was nominated 
by King William and Queen Mary to the ſee of Briitol, but refuſed 
it, chuſing rather to reſide in his college, the chapel of which he af- 
terwards rebuilt in a very elegant manner. He was a perſon of” 
great learning, and particularly celebrated for his poetical genius. 
He died 1704, in the 84th year of his age, and was buried in the 
chapel of T:zinity college. Dr. Bathurſt wrote, 1. Newes from the 
Dead, or a true and exact Narration of the miraculous Deliverance 
of Anne Green, who being executed at Oxford, Dec. 14, 1650. 
afterwards revived. 2. A Poem on the Death of Mr. Sclden. 3. 


Several Latin Poems. 
Vor. II. ä B BATHURST 
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BATIHURST (ALLEN), earl, an Englith nobleman of diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, was ſon of Sir Benjamin Bathurſt, of Pauler's Perry, in 
Northamptonſhire, and born in St. James's-ſ{quare, Weſtminſter, 
Nov. 16, 1684. His mother was Frances, daughter of Sir Allen 
Apſley, in Suſſex, knight. After a grammatical education, he was 
entered, at fifteen, in Trinity college, Oxford, of which his uncle, 
Dean Bathurſt, was preſident, In 1795, when uſt of age, he was 
choſen for Cirenceſter, in Glouceſterſhire, which borough he repre- 
ſented for two parliaments. He ated, in the great oppolition to 
the duke of Marlborough and the Whigs, under Mr. Harley and 
Mr. St. John; ani in December, 1711, at that memorable period in 
which the adminiſtration, to obtain a majority in the upper houle, 


as 


introduced twelve new lords in one day, was made a peer. On the 


acceſſion of George I. when his political triends were in diſgrace, 
and ſome of them expoled to perſecution, he continued firm in his 
attachment to them; he united, particularly, in the proteſts againſt 
the acts of the attainder againit Lord Br Jingbroke and the duke of 
Ormond. We have no ſpec ch of his recorded, till on February 21, 
1717-18; from which period, for the ſpace of twenty-five years, we 
find that he took an active and diſtinguiſhed part in every im- 
portant matter which came before the upper houſe, and that he was 


one of the moſt eminent oppoters of the meaſures of the court, and 


particularly of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 
In 1504 he married Catheripe, daughter of Sir Peter. Apſley, fon 


/ 


and heir of Sir Allen aforeſaid, by whom he had four ſons and five 


daughters. In 1738, when Frederic prince of Wales was at Bath, 


he paid Lord Bathurit a viſit of ſome days at Cirenceſter. In 1742 
he was made one of the privy council. In 1757, upon a change in 
the miniſtry, he was conſtituted treaſurer to the preſent king, then 
clap N of Wales, and ſo continued till the death of George II. On 

is majeſty's acceſſion, in 1760, he was continued privy counſelor, 
but on account of his age declined all employments; he had, how- 
ever, a penſion of two thouſand pounds per annum. In 1772 he 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl Bathurſt, He lived to [ee his 
eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Henry Earl Bathurſt, ſeveral years chancellor 
of England, and promoted to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Aptley. He died, after a few days illneſs, at his feat near Ciren- 
ceſter, Sept. 16, 1775, aged go. | 


BATMANSON {Joux), a perſon of great piety and learning in 
the ſixteenth century, was at firſt a monk, and afterwards prior of 
the Carthuſian monaſtery or Charter-houſe, in the ſuburbs of Lon- 
don. For ſome time he ſtudied divinity at Oxford; but it does not 
appear that he took any degree there in that faculty. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with, and a great favourite of Edward Lee, arch- 
biſhop of York; at whoſe requeſt he wrote againſt Eraſmus and 
Luther. He died on Nov. 16, 1531, and was buried in the chapel 
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belonging to the Charter-houſe. Pits gives him the character of a 
man of quick and diſcerning genius; of great piety, and learning, 
and fervent zeal; much converſant in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; 
and that led an angelical life among men. Bale, on the contrary, 
repreſents him as a proud, forward, and arrogant perſon ; born as it 


Vere for diſputing and ranging: ang ſays, that Eraſmus, in one 


of his letters to Richard biſhop of Wincheſter, ſtiles him an ignorant 
fellow, encouraged by Lee, and vain-glorious even to madneſs, So 
oppolite are the characters given by the zealots of different parties! 


BATTIE ( Dr. WiLLIAM), an Engliſh phyſician, was born in De- 
yonlhire, 1704. He received his education at Eton; and, in 1722, 
was ſent to 5 5 college, Cambridge. His own inclination prompted 


him to the profeſſion of the law; but his finances would not ſup- 


port him at one of the inns of court. He had two couſins of the 
name of Coleman, old bachelors and wealthy citizens, to whom, 


upon this occaſion, he applied for aſſiſtance; but they declined in- 


© 


terfering in his concerns. Upon this he turned to phyſic, and firſt 


entered upon the practice of it at Cambridge; where, in 1729, 
he gave a fpecimen of an edition of- © Iſocrates,“ which he after- 
wards, 1749, completed in two vols. 8v0. | 

He afterwards removed to Uxbridge, and then to London ; where, 
meeting with ſucceſs and flouriſhing, his relations the Colemans, 
who had now left off buſineſs and retired, grew fond, or rather 
prond of him, and behaved to-him with cordiality and friendſhip. 
In 1738, or 1739, he fulfilled by marriage a long engagement to a 
daughter of Barnham Goode, the under-maſter of Eton ſchool, who 
12 honoured with a place in the“ Dunciad,” for having abuſed 

ope in a piece called The Mock fop.” Againſt Goode, it 
feems, the Colemans had a political antipathy : however, they be- 
haved well to Mrs. Battic, and the ſurvivor of them left the doctor 


.. 30,000}. In the diſpute which the college of phyſicians had with 


r. Schombers, about 1750, Dr. Battie, who was at that time one 
* 8 J 

of the cenfors, took a very active part againſt that gentleman. 
In 1751, he publiſhed “ De Principus Animalibus Exercitationes 


in Coll. Reg. Medicorum,”” in three parts; which were followed, 


the year after, by a fourth, In 1757, being then phylician to St, 
Luke's hoſpital, and maſter of a private mad houſe near Wood's 
clofe in the road. to Iſlington, he publiſhed in 4to, “ A Treatiſe on 
Madueſs:“ in which, having thrown out {ome cenfures on the me- 
dical practice formerly uſed in Bct!:!em hoſpital, he was replied to, 
and ſeverely animadverted on, by Dr. John Monro, whoſe father 
had been lightly ſpoken of in the forementioned treatiſe. In 1762, 
he publiſhed “ Aphoriſ:ni de cognoſcendis et curandis morbis non- 
nullis ad principia accommodati.”” February 1763, he was examin- 
ed before a committee of the Honſe of Commons, on the ſtate - 
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the private mad-houſes in this kingdom; and received in their print- 


ed report a teſtimony, very honourav!e to his abilities, . 

In 1776, Dr. Battie was ſeized with a paral;.ic ſtroke, of which 
he died June the 13th, in his ſeventy-ſifth year, 

. | | 

BAUDIUS {Dominic), profeſſor of no univerſity of 
Leyden, was born at Liſle, Auguſt 8, 1501. He began his ſtudies 
at Aix la Chapelle, and contivucd them at Leyden. He removed 
thence to Geneva, where he {ſtudied divinity: after refidilg here 
ſome time, he returned to Ghent, thence to Leyden, where he ap- 
plied to the civil law, and was au. .cu doctor of law, June 1585. 
Soon after, he accompanicd the ambaſladors from the States to Eng- 
land, and during his reſidence here became acquainted with ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, particularly the famous Sir Philip Sidney. 

He was admitted advocate at the Hague, the 5th of January, 
1587; but being ſoon tired of the bar, went to France, where he 
remained ten years. He was much eſteemed in that kingdom, and 
gained many friends. Achilles de Harlai, firſt prefident_ of the par- 
liament of Paris, got him to be admitted advocate of 8 


hriſtopher 
de Harlai, the preſident's ſon, who was ſent ambaſſador thither by 


Henry the Great. This ſame year, having been named profeſſor of 


eloquence at Leyden, he went and ſettled in that univerſity, He 


read lectures on hiſtory aſter the death of Morula, and was permit- 


ted alſo to do the fame on the civil law. In 1611, the States con- 
ferred upon him the office of Tae e in conjunction with 


Meurſius; and in conſequence thereof he wrote “ The Hiſtory of 


the Truce.“ Baudius is an elegant proſe-writer, as appears from his 
Letters, many of which were publiſhed after his death. He 
was alſo an excellent Latin poet: the firſt edition of his poems was 
winted in 1557 ; they conflitt of verſes of all the different meaſures: 
bc publiſhed ſeparately a book of 1ambics in 1591, dedicated to Car- 
dinal Bourbon. Some of his poems he dedicated to the king of 
England; others to the prince of Wales, in the edition of 1607, 
and went over to England to preſent them. 

Baudius was a {tirenuous advocate for a truce betwixt the States 
and Spain: two orayons he publiſhed on this ſubjeR, though with- 
out his name, hat very nigh proved his deſtruction: Prince Maurice 
was made to believe he was affronted in them, and the author was 
fad to have been bribed by the French ambaſſador to write upon 
the truce, He was ebliged to Write to the prince and his ſecretary, 
in order to indicate himſelf: and in his vindication he laments his 
anhappy fate in being expoſed to the malice of ſo many ſlanderers, 
who put wrong interpretations on his words. Some verſes, which 
he wrote iu praiſe of the marquis of Spinvla, occaſioned him alſo a 
good deal of trouble; the marquis came to Holland before any 


a thing 
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think of making his fortune at court. 
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thing was concluded either of the peace or,truce ; and though Baudius 
had printed the poem, yet he kept the copies of it, till it might be 
ſeen more evidently upon what account this miniſter came: he gave 
them only to his molt intimate friends. It being known however 
that the poem was printed, he was very near being baniſhed for it. 

Baudius was addicted to women as well as wine, to ſuch a degree 
as expoſed him to the public ridicule; and. ſeveral ſarcaſtical jokes 
were printed againſt him on this account. He died at Leyden, 
Augult 22, 1613. 


— Sets. —⏑— * * 4 


BAUTRU, a celebrated wit, and one of the firſt members of th 


French academy, was born at Paris, in 1588, and died there in 


1665. He was the delight of all the miniſters at court, of all the 
favourites, and of all the great in general. He was indeed a kind 


of a fool among them; who, while he played the buffoon, took the 


uſual privilege of ſaying what he pleaſed. Many of his bons mots 
are preſerved. Once, when he was in Spain, having been to ſee 


the famous library of the Eſcurial, where he found a very ignorant 


librarian, the king of Spain aſked him what he had remarked? To 
whom Bautru replied, that © the library was a very fine one ; but 
your majeſty,” adds he, © ſhould make your librarian treaſurer of 
your finances.“ * Why ſo?” “ Becauſe,” ſays Bautru, © he never 


touches what he is entruſted with.“ 


BAXTER (R1cHaRD), an eminent nonconformiſt divine, born 
Nov. 12, 1615, at Rowton, near High Ercal, in Shropſhire. He 
was unlucky as to his education, by falling into the hands of 1gnorant 
1choolmaſters; neither had he the advantage of an academical edu- 
cation, his parents having accepted of a propoſal of putting him 
under Mr. Wickitead, chaplain to the council of Ludlow: but this 
did not anſwer their expectation. When he had remained in this 
ſituation about a year and a half, he returned to his father's. In 
1033, Mr. Wickſtead perſuaded him to lay aſide his ſtudies, and to 

He accordingly came to 
Whitehall, and was recommended to Sir Henry Herbert, maſter 
of the revels, by whom he was very kindly received; but, in the 
ſpace of a month, being tired of a court life, he returned to the 
country, where he reſumed his ſtudies, and Mr. Richard Foley of 
Stourbridge got him appointed maſter of the free ſchool at Dudley, 
with an aſſiſtant under him. In 1638, he applied to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter for holy orders, which he received, having at that time 
no ſcruples about conformity to the church of England. 

In 1640, he was invited to be miniſter of Kidderminſter, which 
he accepted ; and had been here two years when the civil war broke 
out. He was a ſavourer of the parliament, which expoſed him to 
ſome inconveniencies, and obliged him to retire to Glouceſter, but 
being ſtrongly ſolicited he ræturned to Kidderminſter. However, 
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not finding himſelf ſafe in this place, he again quitted it, and fook 


up his refidence at Coventry: here he ved in, perfect quiet, preach- 


ing once every Sunday to the garriſon, and once to the town's people. 
After Naſeby tight, be was appwintede apa to Colonel Whballey's 
regiment, and was prefeint at {overal ſieges. He Was obliged io leave 
the army in 1657, by 2 ſudden 1!net-, and retired to Sir Thomas 


Rouſe's, Where he continued a long ime i a langmiſhing Rate of 


health. He afterwards returned to Kk 1d rinuniter, where he con- 


tinued to preoch with great ſucceſs. \ ner. Cromwell gained: the 


ſuperiority, Mr. Baxter exprefied his diffa i tachion to his meaſures, 
but did not think proper to preach agent tim from. the pulpit. 

Mr. Buxter came to London a ele belore the depoſition of 
Richard Cromwell, and preached bctoe the paritament the day pre- 
ceding that on which they voted tee king's return. He preached 
Ikewile belore the lord mayor at St. Pause thank fgiving-fermon 
for General Monk's ſucceſs. Upon the king's reltoration he was 
appointed one of his chaplains in ordinary. He aſſiſted at the con- 
ference! at the Savoy as one of the commithoners, when they drew 
up a jeformed liturgy. He was offered the biſhopric of Hereford 
by the lord chancellor Clarendon, which he retuſed, and gave his 
Jord hip his realous for not accepting of it, in a letter: he required 
no flavour but that of being permitted to continue miniſter at Kid- 
derminſter, but could not obtain it. Being thus diſappointed, he 
preached occalionally about the city of London, having a licence 
vom Biihop Sheldon, upon his ſubſcribing a promiſe not to preach 
any thing againlt the dectrine or ceremonies of the church. May I.5, 
1602, he preached his farewell ſermon at Blackfriars, and after- 
Wards retired to Acton in Middleſex. In 1665, during the plague, 
he went to Richard Hampden's, efq. in Buckinzhamfhire, and when 
it ceaſed returned to Acton. II. continued here as long as the act 
againſt conventicles was in force, and when that was expired, had 
& many auditors that he wanted room: hercupon, by a warrant, 
hbgned by two juſtices, he was committed for fix months to New 
Priſon gol; but kaviog at length procured an habeas corpus, he 
was diſcharged, and removed to Totteridge near Barnet. | 


3 


After the indulgence in 1672, he returned to London, and the 


times appearing more tavourable about two years after, he built a 
meeting boſe in Ozenten-tireet, where he had preached but once 
when a reſolution was formed to take him by ſurprize, and ſend 
him to the county gaol, on the Oxford act; which misfortune he 
eſcaped, but the perion who happened to preach for him was ſent to 
the Gate-honſe, where he was confined three months. After having 


been tie years kept out of lis meeting-houſe, he took another in 


Swallow-iiivet, but was likew!ſe prevented from preaching there, a 
guard having been placed for many Sundays to hinder his entrance. 

In 1682, he was feized by a warrant, for coming within hve 
miles of Mrporation, and five more warrants were ſerved upon 
him to 0187412 for 1951, as a penalty for five ſermons he had preach- 
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ed, ſo thut his books and goods were ſold. He was not, however, 
impriſoned om this o-cafion, which was owing to Dr. Thomas Cox, 
who went to five juſtices of the peace, before whom he ſwore that 
Mr. Baxter was in ſuch a bad ſtate of health, that he could not go 
to priſan without danger of death. In the beginning of 1685, he 
was coinmitted to the King's Bench priſon, by a warrant from the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Jeffries, for his Paraphed on the New Telta- 
ment; and on May 18th, of the ſame year, he was tried in the 
court of King's Bench, and found guilty. He was condemned to 

riſon for two years; but, in 1086, King James, by the mediation 
of the Lord Powis, granted him a pardon ; and on November the 
24th, he was diſcharged out of the King's Bench. He died. De- 
cember 8, 1691. f 

Mr. Baxter wrote a vaſt number of books; Mr. Long of Exeter 
ſays fourſcore ; Dr. Calamy, one hundred and twenty ; and others 
ſay more. IIis practical works have been publiſhed in four vo- 
lumes folio. Bithop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his Own Times, 
calls him “ A man of great piety; and ſays, that if he had not 
meddled with too many things, he would have been eſteemed one 
the moit learned men of the age.“ | 

| — * —— SEY) 

BAXTER WILLIAV), nephew to the above, an eminent gram- 
marian an critic, was bn id 1650, at Lanlugany in Shropthire. 
His education was much negiected in his younger years; for, at the 
ave of eighteen, when he went to the fghool at Harrow on the Hill, 
in Middleſex, he knew not o letter in a book, nor underſtood one 
word of any language but Welſh: but ſoon retrieved his Joſt time, 
and became a man of great learning. He applied chiefly to the 
ſtudy of antiquities and philology, in which he compoled ſeveral 
books. In 1579, he pi:-bhthed a grammar on the Latin tongue; 
ang in 1995, a edition of Anacreon, afterwards reprinted in 1710. 
Win unprovementsz in 1710, an edition of Horace; and, in 1719, 
his Dictioary of the Britiſh Antiquities, His Gloſſary, or Die-, 
tionaiy + the Roman Antiquities, which goes no farther than the 
Jetter A, was publiſhed in 1726, by the reverend Mr. Moſes Wil- 
lia ; and, iy 1722, he put out propoſals for printing his Notes 
on Juvenal. Mr. Baxter had alſo a ſhare in the Engliſh tranſlation 


of Plutarch by ſeveral hands. He was a great maſter of the ancrent 


Pritith and. Iriſh tongues, and well ſkilled in the Latin and Greek 
as weil as the northern and eaſtern languages. He kept a corref- 


poncence with molt of the learned men of his time, eſpecially with 


tne famous antiquarian Mr. Edward Lhwyd. Some of Mr. Baxter's 
| 4 


letters to him are publiſhed in his “ Gloſſarium antiquitatum Ro- 


manarum.“ There are likewiſe in the“ Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tons“ two letters of his to Dr. Harwood, one concerning the town 
oi Veroconium, or Wroxeter in Shropſhire, and the other concern- 


'ng the hy pocauſta, or ſweating-houſes of the ancients; aud another 
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to Dr. Hans Sloane, ſecretary to the Royal Society, containing an 
abſtract of Mr. Lhwyd's “ Archzologia Britannica.“ 

Mr. Baxter ſpent moſt of his life in educating youth: for ſome 
years he kept a boarding ſchool at Tottenham High-croſs in Middle- 
ſex, where he remained till he was choſen maſter of the Mercers 
ſchool in London. In this ſituation he continued above twenty 
years, but reſigned before his death; which happened on the 31it 


of May, 1723. 


BAXTER (ANDREW), a very ingenious writer of Scotland, was 
born in 1686, or 1687, at Old Aberdeen, of which city his father 
was a merchant, and educated in King's college there. His prin- 
cipal employment was that of a private tutor to young gentlemen 3 
and among others of his pupils were Lord Grey, Lord Blantyre, 
and Mr, Hay of Drummelzier. About 1724, he married the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman in the ſhire of Berwick. A few years after he 
publiſhed in 4to, * An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein it's Immateriality is evinced from the Principles of Reaſon 
and Philoſophy ;” without date. In 1741, he went abroad with 
Mr. Hay, and refided ſome years at Utrecht; having there alſo 
Lord Blantyre under his care. He made excurſions from thence 
into Flanders, France, and Germany; his wife and family reliding, 
in the mean time, chiefly at Berwick upon Tweed. He returned 
to Scotland in 1747, and reſided till his death at Whittingham, in 
the thire of Eaſt Lothian. He drew up, for the uſe of his pupils 
and his ſon, a piece, entitled, Matho : five, Coſmotheoria puerilis, 
Dialogus.” This was afterwards greatly enlarged, and publiſhed 
in Engliſh, in two volumes, 8vo. F. 1750, was publiſhed, An 
Appendix to his Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul;“ 
wherein he endeavours to remove ſome difficulties, which had been 


ſtarted againſt his notions of the * vis inertia” of matter, by Mac- 


laurin, in his “ Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophical Diſ- 


Ccoveries.” To this piece Mr. Baxter prefixed a dedication to Mr, 


John Wilkes, with whom he had commenced an acquaintance 
abroad. He died this year, April the 23d, after ſuffering for ſome 
months under a complication of diſorders. Ile was a very ingenious 
and knowing man: the French, German, and Dutch languages were 
ſpoken by him with much eaſe, the Italian tolcrably; and he wrote 
and read them all, together with the Spaniſh. He was a man alſo 
of great integrity, humanity, and candour. | 


_BAYLE (PETER), author of the Hiſtorical and Critical Die- 
tionary, born November 18, 1647, at Carla, a ſmall town in the 
county of Foix, was the fon of John Bayle, a Proteſtant miniſter. 
Peter gave early proofs of a fine genius, which his father cultivated 
with the utmoſt care: he himſelf taught him thee Latin and Greek 
languages, and ſent him to the Proteftant academy at Puylaurens 

| in 
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guments raiſed againſt them, ſo that about a month after his arrival 
at Toulouſe he embraced the Roman catholic religion. This was 
matter of great concern to all his relations. Mr. Bertier, biſhop of 
Rieux, rightly judging, that after this ſtep young Bayle had no rea- 
fon to expect any aſliftance from his relations, took upon him the 
charge of his maintenance. They piqued themſelves nuch at Tou- 
louſe upon the acquiſition of ſo promilting a young man. When it 
came to his turn to defend theſes publicly, the moſt diltinguiſhed.per-; 
ſons of the clergy, parliament, and city affiſted there, fo that there 
had hardly ever been ſeen in the univerſity a more ſplendid and nu- 
merous audience. The theſes were dedicated to the Virgin, and 
adorned with her picture, which was ornameried with ſeveral em- 
blematical figures. | 5 
Some time after Mr. Bayle's converſion, Mr. Naudis de Bruguiere, 
a young gentleman of great wit and penetration, and a relation of 
his, happened tocome to Toulouſe, where he lodged in the ſame houfe 
with him. They diſputed, warmly about religion, and after having. 
puſhed the arguments on both ſides with great vigour, they uſed to 
examine them over again coolly, Theſe familiar diſputes often 
puzzled Mr, Bayle, and made him diſtruſt ſeveral opinions of the 
church of Rome, fo that he fecretly condemned himſelf for having 
embraced them too precipitately, Some time after Vir. de Pradals 
came to Foulouic, whom Mr. Bzyle's father had defired to viſit 
him, hoping he would in a little time gain his confidence; and this 
gentleman fo far ſucceeded, that Bayle one day owned to him his 
having been too haſty in entering into the church of Rome, ſince he 
now found ſeveral of her doctrines contrary to reaſon and ſcripture. 
Auguit 1670, he departed fecretly from Toulouſe, where he had 
ſtaid eighteen months, and retired to Mazeres in the Lauragais, to a 
5 country houſe of Mr. du Vivie. His elder brother came thither 
7 the day after, with ſome miniſters of the neighbourhood ; and next : 
day Mr. Rival, miniſter of Saverdun, received his abjuration in pre- 
ſence of his elder brother and two other miniſters, and they obliged 


E him inſtantly to ſet out for Geneva. Soon after his arrival here, Mr. 
"2 de Normandie, a ſyndic of the republic, having heard of his great 
3 character and abilities, employed him as tutor to his ſons. Mr. 


hHaſnage at that time lodged with this gentleman, and it was here 
1 Vol. II. C Mr. 
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Mr. Bayle commenced his acquaintance with him.” When he had 
been abont two years at Geneva, at Mr. Baſnage's'recommendation 
he entered into the family of the count de Dhona lord of Copet, as 
tutor to his children; but not liking the ſolitary life he led in this 
family, he left it, and went to Roan in Normandy, where he was 
employed as tutor to a merchant's fon : but he ſoon grew tired of 
this place alſo. His great ambition was to be at Paris; he went 
accordingly thither in March 1675, and, at the recommendation of 
the marquis de Ruvigny, was choſen tutor to meſſieurs de 9, ry 
brothers to M. de Beringhen, counſellor in the parliament of Paris. 

Some months after his arrival at Paris, there being a vacancy of 
a profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Sedan, Mr. Baſnage propoſed Mr. 
Bayle to Mr. Jurieu, who promiſed to ſerve him to the utmoſt of 
his power, and deſired Mr. Baſnage to write to him tö come im- 
med.ately to Sedan. But Mr. Bayle excuſcdchimſelf, fearing leſt if 
it ſhould be known that he had changed his religion, which was a 
ſecret to every body in that country but Mr. Baſnage, it might bring 
him into trouble, and the Roman Catholics from thence take occa— 
ſion to diiturb the Proteſtants at Sedan. Mr. Jurien was extremely 
ſurprized at his refuſal ; and even when Mr. Baſnage communi— 
cated the reaſon, he was of opinion it ought not to hinder Mr. 
Bayle's coming, ſince he and Mr, Bafnage being the only perſons 
privy to the ſecret, Mr. Bayle could run no manner of danger. Mr. 
Baſnage therefore wrote again to Mr. Bayle, and prevailed with him 
to come to Sedan. He had three competnors, all natives of Sedan, 
the friends of whom endeavoured to raiſe prejudices againſt him, be- 
cauſe he was a ſtranger. But the affair being left to be determined 
by diſpute, and the candidates having agreed. to make their theſes 
without books or preparation, Mr. Bayle defended his thefes with 
ſuch perſpicuity and ſtrength of argument, that, in ſpite of all the 
intereſt of his adverſaries, the ſenate ot the univeriity determined it 


iu his favour ; and notwithiltanding the oppotition he met with upon 
his fit coming to Sedan, bis merit ſuon procured him univerſal 


elteem. 

In 1680, an affair of the duke of Luxemburgh made a great 
naiſe: he had Leen accnled of imnictics, ſorcery, and poiſonings, 
but was acquitted, and the procets egainſt him ſuppretſed. Mr. 
Biyle, having been at Paris during the harveſt. vacation, had heard 
many particulas concerning this affair. Ile compoſed an harangue 
on the ſubject, wherein the martha} is fuppoſed to vindicate himſelf 
betore his judges. This ſpeech is a ſmart une upon the duke and 
ſome other perſons. He afterwards wrote one more ſatirical, by 
way of criticiſm upon the harangue, He jent theſe two pieces to 
fr. Minutoli, deliring his opinicn of them; and, that he might 
weak his mind more treely, he concealed his being the author. 
About tis tune father de Valons, a Jeſuit of Caen, publiſhed a 
bus, wacitin hie maintained that the ſcatiments of M. Des Cartes 
concerning 
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concerning the eſſence and properties of body, were repugnant to 
the doctrine of the church, and agreeable to the errors of Calvin on 
the ſubject of the euchariſt. Mr. Bayle read this performance, and 
judged it well done. IIe was of opinion the author had incon- 


5 teſtibly, proved the point in queſtion, to wit, that M. Des Cartes's ; 
4 principles were contrary to the faith of the church of Rome, and 
5 agreeable to the doctrine of Calvin. He took occaſion from thence | 


to write his“ Sentimens de M. Des Cartes touchant }i'Eilence,” &c. 
wherein he maintained Des Cartes's principles, and anſwered all 


J the arguments by which Father de Valois had endeavoured to con- 
74 ſute them. | 8 

4 The great comet, which appeared December 1680, having filled 
5 the genefality of people with fear and aſtoniſhment, induced Mr. 
5 Bayle to think of writing a letter on this ſubject, to be inſerted in 


the © Mercure Galant;“ but finding he had ſuch abundance of mat- 
ter as exceeded the bounds of a letter for that periodical work, he 
reſolved to print it by itſelf, and accordingly ſent it to M. de Vile. 
He deſired M. de Viſe to give it to his printer, and to procure a 
licence for it from M. de la Reynie, licutenant of the police, or a 
privilege from the king, if that was neceſſary; but M. de Viſe 
0 having returned for aulwer, that M. de Ia Reynie being unwilling 
to take upon him the conſequences of printing it, it would be neceſ-- 
ſary to obtain the approbation of the doctors before a royal privi- 
lege could be applied for; which being a tedious and difficult affair, 
Mr. Bayle gave over all thoughts of having it printed at Paris. | 
The Proteitants in France were at this time in a diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion; not a year paſled without ſome infringement of the edict of 
Nantz, and it was at length refolved to ſhut up their academies. 
That at Sedan was accordingly ſuppreſſed by an arret of Lewis 
XIV. dated the gth of July, 1681. Mr. Bayle ſtaid ſix or feven 
weeks at Sedan after the ſuppreſſion of the academy, expecting letters 
of invitation from Holland ; but not receiving any during that 
time, he left Sedan the 2d of September, and arrived at Paris the 7th 
of the fame month, not being determined whether he thould go to 
Rotterdam or England, or continue in France; but whilſt he was 
in this uncertainty, he received an invitation to Rotterdam, for 
which place he accordingly ſet out, and arrived there the 3oth of 
October. 1681. He was appointed profeſſor of philoſophy and 
= hiltory, with a ſalary of five hundred guilders per annum, The 
year following he publiſhed his“ Letter concerning Comets ;” and 
Father Maimbourg having publiſhed about this time his © Hiſtory 
of Calviniſm,” wherein he endeavours to draw upon the Proteſtants 
the contempt and reſentment of the Catholics, Mr. Bayle wrote a 
piece to confute his Hiſtory: in this he has inſerted ſeveral circum- 
tances relating to the life and diſputes of Mr. Maimbourg. 
The reputation which Mr. Bayle had now acquired, induced the 
itates of Fiiezland, in 1684, to offer him a prolelſorſhip in their 
| 2 univerlity ; 
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univerſity; but he wrote them a letter of thanks, and declined the 
offer. This ſame year he began to publiſh his“ Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres;“ and the year following he wrote a ſecond 
part to his “ Cenſure on the Hiſtory of Mr. Maimbourg.“ 

In 1686 he was drawn into a diſpute in relation to the famous 
Chriſtiana queen of Sweden. In his « Journal for April,” he 
took notice of a printed letter, ſuppoſed to have been written by her 
Swediſh majeſty to the Chevalier de Terlon, wherein ſſie condemns 
the perſecution of the Proteſtants in France. He inſerted the letter 
itſelf in his“ Journal for May,” ard in that of © June” following he 
ſays, ** What we hinted at in our laſt month is confirmed to us from 
day to day, that Chriſtiana is the real author of the letter concerning 
the perſecutions in France, which is aſcribed to her; it is a re- 
mainder of Proteſtantiſm.” Mr. Bayle received an anonymous 
letter, the author of which ſays, that he wrote to him of his own 
accord, being in duty bound to it, as a fervant of the queen. He 
complains that Mr. Bayle, ſpeaking of her majeſty, called her only 
Chriſtiana, without any title; he finds alſo great fault with his calling 
the letter © a remainder of Proteſtantiſm.” He blames him likewiſe 
for inſerting the words“ I am,” in the concluſion of the letter. 
„ Theſe words, fays this anonymous writer, “are not her ma- 
jeſty's; a queen, as the is, cannot employ theſe words but with re- 
card to a very few perſons, and Mr. de Terlon is not of that num- 
ber,” Mr. Bayle wrote a vindication of himſelf as to theſe parti- 
culars, with which the author of the anonymous letter declared him- 
Telf ſatisfied, excepting what related to“ the remainder of Pro- 
teſtantiſm.” He would not admit of the defence with regard to 
that expreſſion ; and, in another letter, adviſed him to retract that 
expreſſion. Mr. Bayle accordingly did retract it, after he had 
received a letter from the queen, deſiring him to do fo. 

The perſecution which the Proteſtants ot this time ſuffered in 
France affected Mr. Bayle extremely. He made occaſionally ſome 
reflections on their ſufferings in his“ Journal,” and he wrote a 
pamphlet alſo on the ſubject. Some time after he publiſhed his 
Commentaire Philolophique,”” upon theſe words,“ Compel them 
to come in: but the great application he gave to this and his other 
works threw him into-a fit of ticknefs, which obliged him to diſcon- 
tinue his © Literary Journal,” Being adviſed to try a change of 
air, he left Rotterdam, and went to Cleves, whence, after having 
continued ſome time, he removed to Aix la Chapelle, and thence 
returned to Rotterdain. In 1690 the famous book entitled © Avis 
aux Refugiez,” &c. made it's appearance: Mr. Jurieu, who took 
Mr. Bayle for the author, wrote a piece againſt it, and prefixed an 
advice to the public, wherein he calls Mr. Bayle a profane perſon, 
and a traitor engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate. As ſoon as 
Mr. Bayle had read this libel againſt him, he went to the Grand 
Sehout'of Rotterdam, and vitered to go to priſon, provided his ac- 
cuſer would accumpuny him, and UNGEr4;0 the puniſlument he deſerve 
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if the accuſation was found unjuſt. He publiſhed alſo an anſwer 
to Mr. Juricu's charge; and as his reputation, nay his very life, was 
at ftake, in caſe the accuſation of treaſon was proved, he therefore 
thought himſelf not obliged to keep any terms with his accuſer, and 
attacked him with the utmolt ſeverity. Mr. Jurieu loſt all patience: 
he applied himſelſ to the magiſtrates of Amlterdam, who adviſed him 
to a reconciliation with Mr, Bayle, and enjoined them not to pub- 
liſh any thing againſt each other till it was examined by Mr. Boyer, 
the penſioner of Rotterdam. But, notwithſtanding this prohi- 
bition, Mr. Juricu attacked Mr. Bayle again with ſo much paſ- 
ſion, that he forced him to write a new vindication of himſelf. 

In November, 1690, Mr. de Beauval advertiſed in his“ Journal.“ 
a ſcheme for a © Critical Dictionary.” This was the work of Mr. 
Bayle. The articles of the three firſt letters of the alphabet were 
alrcady prepared; but a diſpute happening betwixt him and Mr. 
de Beauval, obliged him for ſome time to lay aſide the work: nor did 
he refume it till May 1692, when he publiſhed his ſcheme; but the 


public not approving of his plan, he threw it into a different form, 


and the firſt volume was publithed in Auguſt 1695, and the ſecond 
the October following. Lhe work was extremely well received by 
the public, but it engaged him in freth diſputes, particularly with 
M. Juricu and the Abbe Renaudot. Mr. Jurieu publiſhed a piece 
wherein he endeavoured to engage the eccleſiaſtical aſſembles to 
condemn the Dictionary : he preſented. it to the ſenate fitting ar 
Delft, but they took no notice of the affair. The conſiſtory of Rot- 
terdam granted Mr. Bayle a hearing; and after having heard his 
anſwers to their remarks on his Dictionary, declared themſelves 
ſatisfied, and adviſed him to communicate this to the public. 

Mr. Bayle was a moſt laborious and indefatigable writer. In 
one of his letters to Des Maizeaux, he ſays, that ſince his twen- 
tieth year he hardly remembers to have had any leiſure. His in- 
tenſe application contributed perhaps to impair his conſtitution, for 
it ſoon began to decline. He had a decay of the lungs, which 
weakened him conſiderably; and as this was a diſtemper which had 
cut off ſeveral of his family, he judged it to be mortal, and would 
take no medicines. He died the 28th of December, 1706, after he 


had been writing the greateſt part of the day. He wrote ſeveral 
books befides what we have mentioned, many of which were in his 


own defence, againſt attacks he had received from the Abbe Renau- 
dot, M, le Clerc, M. Jaquelot, and others. | 


— 


BATLVY(Lrxwis), author of that moſt memorable book entitled 

« The Practice of Piety,” was born at Caermarthen, in Wales, 
educated at Oxford, made miniſter of Eveſham, in Worceſterſhire, 
about 1611, became chaplain to King James, and promoted to the 
jee of Bangor in 1616. His book is dedicated “ to the high and 
mighty prince, Charles Prince of Wales;”* and the author tells his 
| _ highneſs 
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highnels, that © he had endeavoured to extract owt of the chaos of 
endleſs controverſies the old practice of tue piety, which flou— 
riſhed before theſe controverties were. hatched.” The defign was 
good; and the reception this book nas met with may be known 
from the number of it's editions, that in 8vo, 1734, being the fiity- 
ninth. This prelate died in 1034 es 


re f 
BAYLY (Tuouas), for. of the preceding, was educated at 
Cambridge, and having commenced bachelor of arts, was preſented 
to the ſubdeanery of Wells by Charles I. in 1638. In 1644 he 
retited, with other loyaliſts, to Oxford; and two years after we 
find him, with the marquis of Worceſter, in Ragland caſtle. 
When this was iturrendered to the parliament army, he travelled 
into Fran e and other countries; but returned the year after the 
king's death, and publiſhed at London, in 8vo. a book, entitled 
« Certamen Religioſum; or, A Conference between King Charles 
FT. and Henry late Marquis of Worceſter, concerning Religion, in 
Ragland Caſtle, Anno 1046. But this conference was believed to 
have no real foundation, and conſidered as nothing elſe than a pro- 
logue to the declaring of himſelf a Papiſt. The lame year, 1 649, 
be publiſhed “ The Royal Charter granted unto Kings by God 
himſelf,” &c. to Which is added,. A Treatiſe, wherein is proved 
that Epiſcopacy is Jure divino,” 8 vo. Theſe writings giving of- 
fence, occaſioned him to be ſearched out, and committed to New- 
gate; whence eſcaping, he retired io Holland. and became a flaming 
Roman Catholic. During his confinement in Newgate, he wrote 
a piece entitled “ Herba Parietis; or, The Wall Flower, as it 
grows out of the Stone Chamber belonging to the Metropolitan 
Priſon.” Some time after he left Holland, and ſettled at Douay ; 
where he publiſhed another book, entitled,“ The End to Contro- 
verly between the Roman Catholic and Proteſtant Religions. At 
laft this ſingular perton went to Italy, where he lived and died ex- 
tremely poor. 


BAYNES (Sir Tronas), an eminent phyſician, and profeſſor of 
mutic at Greſham college, in London, was born about the year 
1022, and educated at Chriſt's college, in Cambridge, under the 
tuition of the learned Dr. Henry More, where he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts about the year 1642. In 1649 he took the de- 
gree of maſter of arts, after which time he applied himlelf to the 


Lady of phylic, He went into Italy in company with Mr. Finch 


(atterwards Fir John), with whom he had contracted the greateſt 
kriendlhip; and at Padua they were both created doctors of phylic. 
Upon the reitoration of King Charles IT. in 1660, Mr. Baynes and 


1. I. 5 : * _ . — 2 
Mr. Finch returned into- England, and the ſame year their grace 


Q Y * T by wt 9 * * 
was paſſed at Cambridge, for creating them doRors of phylic in that 


wnverſiy, Qa the 20th of February following, Mr. Baynes, toge- 


ther 
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ther with Sir John Finch, was admitted a fellow extraordinary of 
the College of Phyſicians of London. Dr. Petty having reſigned 


his 33 of muſic in Greſham college, Dr. Baynes was 


| choſen to ſucceed him, the 8th of March, 1660; and the 26th of 
5 June following, he and his friend Sir John Finch were admitted 
7 graduates in phyſic at Cambridge, in purſuance of the grace paſſed 
5 in their favour the year before. The winter following, this inſe- 
2 parable pair of friends deſigned to have made a fecond tour into 
1 Italy, but did not execute their deſign. The 2oth of March, 1663. 
1 they were eleGied fellows of the Royal Society, upon the firſt choice 
4 made by the council, after the grant of their charter, of which they 


had been members before, and May 15, 1661, had, with ſeveral 


4 others, been nominated a committee for a library (at Greſham col- 
X lege), and for examining of the generation of infects. In March, 


7 1004, Dr. Baynes accompanied Sir John Finch to Florence, where 


Z that gentleman was appointed his majeſty's reſident, and returned 
15 back with him into England in 1670. Towards the end of the 
5 year 1672, Sir John being appointed the king's ambaſſador to the 
1 grand ſeignier, Dr. Bavnes was ordered to attend him as his phy- 
7 lician, and before he left England received from his majeſty the ho- 
5 nour of knighthood. Nine years after, Sir Thomas ſtill continuing 
12 in Turkey, the Greſham committee, taking into conſideration his 
5 long abſence without ſupplying the duty of his place, thought fit to 
15 dil:nits him from his profeſſorſhip, and on the gth of Auguſt, 1681, 


choſe Mr. William Perry in his room. The news of this diſmiſ- 
lion could not reach Sir Thomas Baynes; for he died at Conſtan- 
tinople the 5th of the following month. | 


* 2 ⏑ SA ITOES , 

 EEALE Ma v), a portrait painter in the reign of Charles IT. 

was daughter of Mr. Cradock, miniſter of Walton-upon-T kames, 
but born in Suffolk, in 1022. She was aſhdnous in copying the 

works of Sir Peter Lely and Viriyke. She painted in oil, water 
colours, and crayons, and had much bufinefs. She was little infe= * 
rior to any of her contemporaries, either for colouring, ſtrength, 
force, or life. In the inanuſcripts of Mr. Oldys, ſhe is celebrated x 
for her poetry, as well as for ker painting; and is ſtyled © that maſ- 
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5 culine poet, as well as painter, the incomparable Mrs. Beale.” In 
1 Dr. 8 Wo xlIford's tranflation of the Pſalms, are two or three ver- 
4 ſions of particular Piatins by Mrs. Beale ; wham in tis preface he 
0 calls © an ahſolutely compleat gentlewoman.““ She died Dec. 28. 
; 1997, in her Eh year. She had two ſons, who both exerciſed the 


art of painting me little time; one of them afterwards {tudied 
phyſic under Dr. Sydenham, and practiſed at Coventry, where he 
Ind his father died. | 


 BEATON, or BETON, (Da vrp), archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
in Scotland, and cardinal of the Roman church, was bern 149. 
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and educated in the univerſity of St. Andrew's, He was afetrwards 
ſent over to the univerſity of Paris, where he ſtudied divinity; and 
when he attained a proper age, entered into holy orders. In 1519 
he was appointed relident at the court f France; about the lame 
time his uncle, James Beaton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, conferred 
upon him the rectory of Camplay ; and in 1523 his uncle, being 
then archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, gave him the abbacy of Aberbro- 
thock. David returned to Scotland in 1525, and in 1528 was made 
lord privy ſeal. In 1533 he was ſent again to France, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Thomas Erfkine, to confirm the leagues ſubſiſting be- 
twixt the two kingdoms, and to bring about a marriage tor King 
James V. with Magdalene, daughter of his Chriſtian majeſty ; but 
the princels being at chis time in a very bad ſlate of health, the mar- 
riage could not then take effect. During his reſidence, however, at 
the French court, he received many favours from his Chriſtian ma- 
jelty. King James having gone over to France, had the princels 
Magdalene given him in perſon, whom he eſpouled Jan. 1, 1537. 
Beaton returned to Scotland with their majeſties, where they ar- 
rived the 2gth of May; but the death of the queen having happened 
the July following, he was ſent over again to Paris, to negociate a 
fecond marriage for the king with lady Mary, daughter to the duke 
of Guiſe ; and during his ſtay at this time at the court of France, 
he was conſecrated biſhop of Mirepoix. All things being ſettled in 
regard to the marriage, in the month of June he embarked with the 
new queen for Scotland, where they arrived in July, and the nup- 
tials were celebrated at St. Andrew's, , 
Beaton, though at this time only coadjutor of St. Andrew's, yet 
had all the power and authority of the archbiſhop ; and in order to 
ſtrengthen the Catholic intereſt in Scotland, Pope Paul III. raiſed 
him to a cardinalſhip, by the title of St. Stephen in Monte Ccelo, 
December the 20th, 1538. King Hemy VIII. having intelligence 
of the ends propoled by the pope in creating him a cardinal, ſent a 
very able miniſter to King James, with particular inſtructions upon 
a deep ſcheme to procure the cardinal's diſgrace; but it did not take 
effect. A few months after, the ol archbiſhop dying, the cardinal 
fucceeded, and it was upon this promotion that he began to ſhew his 
warm and perſecuting zeal for the church of Rome. When the 
King died, there being none ſo near him as the cardinal, it was from 
thence ſuggeſted by his encmics that he forged his will; and it was 
let aſide, notwithitanding he had it proclaimed over the croſs of 
Edinburgh, in order to eftablith the regency in the carls of Argyle, 
Huntley, Arran, and himſelf. He was cxcluded from the govern- 
ment, and the earl of Arran was declared ſole regent during the mi- 
nority of Queen Mary, This was chiefly effected by the noblemen 
in the Englich intercit, who, aſter having ſent the cardinal priſoner 
to Blackneſs caſtle, managed the public affairs as they pleaſed. 
Things did not remain long, however, in this ſituation; for the am- 
| bitious 
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bitious enterprilting cardinal, though confined, raiſed fo ſtrong a 
party, that the regent, knowing not how to proceed, began to diſlike 
his former ſyſtem, and having at length reſolved to abandon it, re- 
leaſed the cardinal, and became reconciled to him. Upon the young 

ueen's, coronation, the cardinal was again admitted of the council, 
and had the high office of chancellor conferred upon him ; and ſuch 
was now his influence with the regent, that he got him to ſolicit the 
court of Rome to appoint him legate à latere from the pope, which 


was accordingly done. His authority being now firmly eſtabliſhed, 


he began again to promote the Popiſh cauſe with his utmolt efforts, 
Towards the end of 1545 he viſited ſome parts of his dioceſe, at- 
tended with the lord governor, and others oi the nobility, and ordered 
ſeveral perſons to be executed for herely, among whom was Mr. 


George Witlhart. | 


Soon after the death of Mr. Wiſhart, the cardinal went to Fin- 
haven, the ſeat of the earl of Crawford, to ſolemnize a marriage 
between the eldeſt ſon of that nobleman and his daughter Margaret. 


_ Whilſt he was thus employed, intelligence came that the king of 


England was making great preparations to invade the Scottiſh coaſts.” 
Upon this he immediately returned to St. Andrew's, and appointed a 


day for the nobility and gentry of that country, which lies much 


expoſed to the ſea, to meet and conſult what was proper to be done 
upon this occaſion. He likewiſe began to fortify his own caſtle 
much ſtronger than ever it had been before. Whilſt he was buſy 
about theſe matters, there came to him Norman Leſley, eldeſt fon 
to the earl of Rothes, to ſolicit him for ſome favour, who, having 
met with a refulal, was highly exaſperated thereby, and went away 
in great diſpleaſure; His uncle, Mr. John Lelley, a violent enemy 
to the cardinal, greatly aggravated this injury to his nephew, who 
being paſſionate, and of a daring ſpirit, entered into a conſpiracy 


with his uncle, and ſome others, to cut off the cardinal. The 


accomplices met early in the morning, on Saturday the 29th of May. 
The firſt thing they did was to ſeize the porter of the caſtle, and to 
ſecure the gate ; they then turned out all the ſervants, and ſeveral 
workmen. This was performed with ſo little noiſe, that the car- 
dinal was not waked till thev knocked at his chamber-door, upon 
which he cried out, © Wh mis there?” John Leſley anſwered, 
„My name is Leſley,” Which Leſley?” replied the cardinal; & Is 
it Norman?” It was anſwered, that he mult open the door to thoſe 


who were there; but being afraid, he ſecured the door in the beſt- 


manner he could. Whilit they were endeavouring to force it open, 
the cardinal called to them,“ Will you have my lite?” John Leſley. 
anſwered, „Perhaps we will.” * Nay,” replied the cardinal, 
„ {wear unto me, and I will open it.” Some authors ſay, that 
upon a promiſe-being given, that no violence ſhould be offered, he 
opened the door: but however this be, as ſoon as they entered, John 
Leſley ſmote him twice or thrice, as did likewiſe Peter Carmichael, 
Vo. II. | EE, D ; but 
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but James Melvil, as Mr. Knox relates the fact, perceiving them to 


be in choler, ſaid, © This work, and judgment of Ged, although it 
be ſecret, ought to be done with greater gravity; and, pretenting the 
point of his ſword, ſaid, Repent thee of thy wicked life, but eſpe- 
cially of the ſhedding the blood of that notable inſtrument of God, 
Mr. George Wiſhart, which albeit the flame of fire conſumed be- 
fore men, yet crics it for vengeance upon thee ; and we from God 
are ſent to revenge it. For here, before my God, I proteſt, that 


neither the hatred of thy perſon, the love of thy riches, nor the fear 


of any trouble thou couſdſt have done to me in particular, moved or 
moveth me to ſtrike thee ; but only becauſe thou haſt been, and re- 
maineſt an obſtinate enemy againſt Chriſt Jeſus and his holy goſpel.” 
After having ſpoken thus, he ſtabbed him twice or thrice through 


the body: thus fell that famous prelate, a man of great parts, but of 
pride and ambition boundleſs, and withal an eminent inſtance of 


the inſtability of human grandeur. 


BEAUCHAMP (RIcHARD DE) carl of Warwick, and one of 
the moſt conſiderable perſons in this kingdom in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was born Jan. 28, 1391, at the manor-houſe Salwarpe in the 
county of Worceſter, and had for his god-fathers, King Richard II. 
and Richard Scroope, then biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of York. He was made Knight of the Bath at 
the'coronation of King Henry IV. in the year 1399, and in the fourth 
year of the ſame reign he had livery of his lands, and was retained 
to ſerve the king one whole year, with one hundred men at arms, 
and three hundred archers. The next year, which was 1404, on 
the coronation of the queen, he kept, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, jults, in which he behaved himſelf very gallantly. He 
was called the fame year to do the crown more ſerious ſervice, in 
that dangerous rebellion raiſed by Owen Glendower, againſt whom 
he behaved bravely, and took his ſtandard in open battle. He was, 
Itkewife, in the famous battle at Shrewſbury, againſt the Percies, 
where he gained great honour, and was, not long after, made Knight 
of the Garter. In 1408, he obtained a licence from King Henry IV. 
to viſit the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, in purſuance of a vow he 
had made. From Jeruſalem he came back to Venice, and was there 
nobly received. 'T hence he travelled into Ruſſia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Pruſſia, Weſtphalia, and ſome countries of Germany, thew- 
ing great valour in divers tournaments whilſt he was in thoſe parts. 
No ſooner was he returned into England, than he was, by indenture, 
dated 2d October, 12 Henry IV. retained with Henry Prince of 
Wales, afterwards king by the name of Henry V. to ſerve him as 
well in times of peace as war, both in this realm, upon, and be- 
yond the ſeas. At the ceremony of the new king's coronation, he was 


conſtituted lord high ſteward, In the ſame year 1413, we find him 


one of the king's commiſſioners into France, to treat of a ſolid peace 


between 
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between the two kingdoms, to be ſtrengthened and cemented by a 


ww 


marriage between the _ his maſter and the Princefs Catherine, 


daughter to the king of France. In the year 1415, he was de- 
clared captain of Calais, an office of great truſt and honour in thoſe 
days, and never conferred but upon a man of known abilities as a 
ſoldier, and of a clear unqueſtionable character in point of fidelity. 
In May 1417, King Henry ſent him to the king of France, attend- 
ed by a Ds men at arms, to treat of a marriage between him 
and that king's daughter, the Lady Catherine: but the dauphin 
knowing that this marriage was intended to defeat his ſucceſſion, 
he ſent a body of five thouſand men, under the command of the 
earls of Vendoſme and Lymoſin, to obſtruct his paſſage, to whom 
the carl gave battle, in which both thoſe noblemen were killed, and 
one of them fell by the carl of Warwick's own hand, and about 
two thouland of their troops were either {lain or taken. He then 

roceeded on his embaſly, in which, notwithſtanding the difficulties 
he had to ſtruggle with, he very happily ſucceeded, to the King's 
great ſatisfaction. In the firſt of Henry VI. he was by indenture 
retained to be captain of Calais for two years; which fortreſs be- 
ing beſieged by Philip duke of Burgundy, now reconciled to the 
French, this noble carl, aſſiſted by Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, 
and Humphrey earl of Stafford, fo gallantly defended it, that, after a 
long ſiege and great loſs, the duke of Burgundy was forced to riſe 
from before it. Upon the death of the duke of Bedford, who was 
regent of France for King Henry, the earl of Warwick was con- 
ſtituted heutenant-general of the realm of France and duchy of Nor- 
mandy, the higheſt honour a ſubject of England could receive. He 
executed this great and difficult employment with his uſual wiſdom 
and diligence, for the four laſt years of his life, and died in poſſeſ- 
ſion thereof in the caſtle of Roan, April the zoth, 1439. 


— 


BEAUCHAMP (HENRY DE), fon to Richard earl of Warwick, 
was born at Hanley caſtle in Worceſterſhire, on the 22d of March, 


1.424. Being a young nobleman of great ſpirit and courage, he 
offered his ſervice hefore he was full nineteen for the defence of 


Normandy, with which the king was ſo well pleaſed, that, by his 
charter, bearing date the ſecond of April, in the twenty- ſecond year of 
his reign, he cteated himPrimier Earl of England, and for a diſtinc- 
tion between him and all other earls, he farther granted him, and the 
heirs male of his body, leave to wear a gold coronet upon his head, 
as well in his own preſence aselſewhere, in all ſuch aſſemblies, and 
upon all feaſts in which the like ornaments were worn. Within 
three days after this he advanced him to the rank of duke of War- 
wick, in conſideration of the many virtues and great ſervices of his 
father, granting him place in parliament and at all other meerings, 
next after the duke of Norfolk, before the duke of Buckingham; 
beſtowing likewiſe a penſion 5 forty pounds per annum, to be paid 
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ing as it ſhould happen, that he had livery of his lands before him. 
Beſides theſe additional titles and marks of honour, the, king gave 
Henry duke of Warwick more ſubſtantial proofs of his affection 
and gratitude, by granting him the reverſion after the death of the 
duke of Glouceiter, of the iſlands of Guernſey, Jerſey, Sark, Erm, 
and Alderney, for the yearly tribute of a roſe, to be paid at the feaſt 


of St. John the Baptiſt, as alſo of the manor and hundred of Briſtol 


in Glouceſterſhire, for the yearly farm of ſixty pounds, as alſo the 


caſtles and manors of the king within the foreſt of Dene, g, | 
1 


and paying the yearly rent of one hundred pounds. But, as 

all theſe honours and grants had been ſtill inſufficient to expreſs the 
king's affection for this young nobleman, and his remembrance and 
reſpect for his father's ſervices, Henry VI. went ſtill farther, even 
to the utmoſt verge and extent of his prerogative, by declaring the 
ſaid Henry duke of Warwick king of the ifland of Wight, and 
placing the crown upon his head with his own hands. - As this was 
the higheſt honour the king could beſtow, ſo it proved the laſt favour 
the duke could receive; ſince he was taken off in the flower of his 
age, at the caſtle of Hanley, where he was born, on the 11th of 
June, 1445, in the twenty-ſecond year of his age. | 


BEAUCHAMP (Jorx Dr) baron of Kiddermm inſter, in the 
reign of Richard II. and the firſt baron created bv patent in this 


kingdom. He was the fon of Sir Richard Beauchamp of Holt, 


who was the grandſon of William de Beauchamp of Elmeley, and 
brother to William de Beauchamp, the firſt carl of Warwick of 
that tamily. He was born in the year 1320, and by the death 
of his father inherited the lands of Holt in Worceſterſhire, 1 Ed- 
ward III. He was early in the ſervice of his prince; for 12 Ed- 
ward III. when he was not more than twenty, he was in the expe- 


dition to Flanders, and in 20 Edward III. in France, and acquired 


reputation in both. In 1353, he was in Gaſcoigne, in the retinue 


ol 
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of Thomas earl of Warwick, and continued there ail the next year. 
In the thirty-third of the ſame reign he ſerved again in France with 
much honour. In the forty-ſecond of that king, he went over into 
if that realm on the ſame account; and in 46 Edward III. he at- 
5 tended the king's ſon, John duke of Lancaſter, in his expedition into 
Spain. By theſe long and faithful ſervices to the crown, he ſo raiſed 
his credit at court, that in the ſixth of Richard II. being then one of 
the eſquires of the king's chamber, he had a grant of twenty marks 
per annum, out of the manor of Sutton, in the foreſt of Macclesfield 
in Cheſhire. But growing more and more into the king's favour, 
he, in the ninth of the ſame reign, from the like conſiderations, and 
becauſe he had received the honour of knighthood, under the king's 
bapner diſplayed againſt Scotland, had an annuity granted him of 
one hundred marks, out of the king's rents and revenue in North 
Wales. But-{oon after he made a ſurrender of this annuity, and, 
inſtead thereof, had a conſiderable grant made him in Caermarthen- 
{hire, and was alſo appointed chief-juſtice of North Wales, both for 
term of his life. iſe had alſo a ſpecial charter of divers liberties 
and privileges, as well 1n vert and veniſon, as other things, in his 
lord{hip of Kidderminſter, in the county of Worceſter, granted him, 
much about the ſame time. By theſe repeated teſtimonies of royal 
kindneſs, Sir John Beauchamp, who was now advanced to be 
ſteward of the king's houſhold, and one of his chief favourites, was 
encouraged to procure new gifts from the crown; and, therefore, in 
the eleventh year of King Richard, laying hold of the breaking out 
of a French war, Sir John Beauchamp obtained for himſelf, a grant 
of all the manors and lands belonging to the priory of Deerhurſt in 
the county of Glouceſter, then ſeized into the king's hands; as all 
other priories- alien were. By ſuch grants he acquired a good eſtate; 
and to add an augmentation of honour to thole of fortune, he pro- 
curec himſelf to be created Baron Kidderminſter by patent, limit 
ing that honour to his heirs male; Which became the precedent for 
future creations. It was thought that the king intend<d him far- 
ther honours, had not a ſudden reverſe of fortune put a ſtop to his 
maſter's power, and to his proſperity. This happened in the year 
1388, when the duke of Glouceſter, and other powerful lords, LE 

ing firſt defeated the army raiſed by the king's favourite, whom he 
had created Duke of Ireland, marched on to London, and forced 
him to call a parliament. Amonglt other noble perſons then called 
to account for their paſt behaviour, our Lord Beauchamp was one, 
who was firft removed from his office of treaſurer of the king's 
houſhold, then ſent priſoner to Dover-caſtle, and laſtly condemned 
and executed for high treaſon upon Tower-hill. | 
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BEAU CHAMP (Jonx p), fon to Sir William de Beauchamp, 
conſtable of the caſtle of Glouceſter, was, on the death of Richard 
de Beauchamp earl of Warwick, conſtituted one of the guardians 
of his ſon . He purchaſed from Thomas de Botreax, the 
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moiety of the manor of Alceſtor, and obtained from King Henry VI. 
a charter for various privileges and immunities to that place, as alfo 
the grant of another fair to be held there on the eve of St. Dunitan, 
and to continue for two days following, He was in fo great credit 
with that monarch, that in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, ne 
was advanced by him to the digrity of Lord Beauchamp of Powyke, 


and had an annuity of ſixty pounds, out of the fee-farm of the city 


of Glouceſter. He was allo conſtituted juſtice of South Wales, 
with power to execute that office by himſelf, or his ſufficient de- 
puty. About three years after this, by the L.indnelſs of the fame - 
prince, he was promoted to the office of lord 1igh-treaſurer of Eng- 


Hand, which he did not hold full two years, but retiring to a private 


life, died at a good old age, in the year 1475. 


BEAUCHAMP (WILLIAM Dt), Lord Bergavenny, was the 
younger ſon of Thomas de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick. He 
feems to have made his firſt campaign in 1366, under the famous 
by of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, in his expedition into Caſtile, 

e ſerved continually after this through that whole reign, ſome— 
times in Spain, ſometimes in France, by land ſometimes, and 
fometimes by ſea. For theſe great fervices and others expect- 
ed from him, we find that in the firſt of Richard II. he was 
appointed governor of the caſtle and county of Pembroke, and 
inthe fourth of the ſame king, lord chamberiain, with an annual 
penſion of two hundred pounds for life. The ſame year he was 
retained to ſerve by indenture with two hundred men at arms, and 
two hundred archers, under Edmund de Langley, earl of Cambridge, 
in Spain. In the ninth of King Richard, he attended the duke of 
Lancaſter into Spain, to ſupport his pretenſions to the crown of 
Caſtile, He was the next year conſtituted captain of the caſtles of 
Pembroke and Kilgaran in Wales, and holding ſtill his command of 
Calais, was appointed the king's commiſſioner to treat with the 
earl of Flanders. It was at this juncture he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in a manner ſo particular, that it deſerves to be for ever remembered, 
Amongſt other baſe ſchemes put into the head of King Richard II. 
by his favourites, one was, to retire, when the duke of Glouceſter 
2nd the other Jords were near London with an army, to France, and 
there purchaſe the aſſiſtance of that monarch, by giving up to him 
moit of the fortreſſes he then held in that realm. If it be ſome 
ſcandal to our country, that it produced men baſe enough to betray 
a voung and inconſiderate prince into ſo foul a contrivance; we 


mult allow that it is no leſs honourable for us, that this gallant 


Lord Bergavenny had the courage to ſtand in the gap to ſecure our 
poſſeſſions from being fo ſnamefully given up, and, at the hazard of 
his lite, to ſerve the king againſt his will, and merit his confidence 
by a noble act of diſobedience. For when all things were ready at 
home for carrying this dark deſign into execution, and the king ſent 


orders to this Jord to quit his conynand, and tranſmit certain letters 
4 . to 
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to the court of France, he ſtoutly refuſed both. He declared with 
reſpect to the former, that he was intruſted with this important for- 
treſs, with the advice and conſent of the nobility, and without their 
conſent he would not render up his command. As for the letters 
(gueiling at their tenor), inſtead of ſending them to Paris, he tranſ- 
mitted them to the duke of Glouceſter in England. He went {tilF 
farther than this: for when John de la Pole, brother to the great 
favourite Suffolk, came with the king's orders to take from him the 
command of Calais, he not only refuſed to yield it into his hands, 
but ſcized him and carried him over priſoner to England, which at 
that time incenſed the King to ſuch a degree, as it entirely ruined 
the ſcheme of his miniſters, that he cauſed the Lord Bergavenny, 
immediately after his arrival, to be arreſted and committed to cloſe 
cuſtody ; but ſoon after, either through fear or choice, cauſed him 
to be ſet at liberty again. In the firſt of Henry IV. we find him 
conſtituted juſtice of South Wales for life, and reſtored to the go- 
vernment of the town and caſtle ot Pembroke and lordſhip of 
Tineby, with the addition of the caſtle and lordſhip of Kilgaran, and 
county of Olerlowe alſo for life, paying into the Exchequer ſeventy 


marks per annum. He died about the year 1411. | 


BEAUFORT {Journ), eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt duke of 
Lancaiter, was born in Beaufort-caſtle in Anjou. In 1394, being 
then a knight, he accompanicd his father into Gaſcoigne. He was 
alvanced to the honour of earl of Somerſet, in a parliament held at 
Weſtminſter, by creation, bearing date 1396-7; and on September 
29ih, in a parliament held at the fame place, was created marquis 
ot Dorſet ; but this laſt honour being vacated, he was created the 


ſame day, September 29th, marquis of Somerſet :' notwithſtanding 
which, he was ſummoned to pariiament by the title only of marquis 


of Dorſet; and by that denomination was made conſtable of Wal- 
lingford-caitle, and ſteward of the honour of Wallingford, Novem- 
ber 22, 1397 ; as allo conſtable of Dover-caſtle, and warden of the 
Cinque-ports, on the 5th of February following; and not long after, 
King Richard the Second's licutenant in Aquitain. He was like- 
wiſe, on the 2d of February the fame year, conitituted admiral of 
all the king's fleet, both to the north and welt. In 1297, he was 
one of thoſe lords, who, at the great council at Nottingham, im- 
peached Thomas duke of Glouceiter, &c. of treaſon ; for which he 
and the reſt of them were adjudged, in the firſt parliament of King 
Henry IV. to loſe their titles, and the eſtates that had been given 
them, at or ſince the laſt parliament, belonging to any of thoſe per- 
ſons they had 1mpeached, or ſuch as they enjoyed at the time of the 
duke of Glouceſter's impriſonment. By this means, John Bcanu- 
fort Joſt the title of marquis ot Dorſet, and retained only that of 
earl of Somerſet; but ſoon ingratiating himſelf with the new king, 
who was his brother by the father's fide, he was conſtituted by him 
chamberlain of England for life, February 9, 1309-1400. In 
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1401, he was retained by indenture to ſerve the king as governor of 
the town of Caermardhyn, and had his eſtate reſtored to him. He 
was alſo made captain of Calais, with it's marches. In 1401, 
or 1402, he was commiſſioned with others, to treat of a league 
of amity between the king of England and the duke of Gueldres, 
In 1402, the commons in parliament petitioned for his reſtitu— 


to 


: 
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tion to the dignity of marquis; which he ſeemed unwilling to 


reſume, becauſe that title was new in this kingdom, he being the 
fecond on whom it was conferred : however, he accepted of it at 


laſt. In the year 1404, he had an affignation of the iſte of Thanet, 


for the ſupport of himlelf, and the garriſon ot Calais, which con- 
ſiſted of his ſoldiers; and was appointed ambaſſador to treat of a 
peace with the French. He alto was one of the commiſſioners 


_ empowered to receive ſuch ſums of money as then remained unpaid 
for the ranſom of John, king of France, taken priſoner at the battle 


of Creſſy. And finally, in the eighth year of King Henry IV. was 
conſtituted admiral of the king's whole fleet, as well for the north 
as welt. Having thus palled through many honourable employ- 
ments, he departed this life on the 21ſt of April, 1410. 


BEAUFORT (Henry), biſhop of Wincheſter, and cardinal 
prieſt of the Roman church, was the fon of John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter, by his third wife, Catherine Swinford. He fludied 
for ſome years at Oxſord, but had his education chiefly at Aix la 
Chapelle, where he applied himſelf to the civil and common law. 
Being of royal extraction, he was advanced very young to the pre- 


lacy, and was elected biſhop of Lincoln in 1397, in the room of. 


John Buckingham, who reſigned. In 1399, he was chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford, and at the fame time dean of Wells. He 
was lord high chancellor of England in 1404, the fifth of his brother 


Henry IV. "The next year he ſucceeded William of Wickham, 


by papal proviſion, in the ſee of Wincheſter, and received the ſpi- 
ritualities from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the biſhop of Lon- 


don's palace, the 18th of March. He was again lord chancellor in 


1414, the ſecond of his nephew King Henry V. This prelate was 
one of King Henry the Sixth's guardians during his minority; and 


in 1424, the third of the young king's reign, he was a fourth time 


lord chancellor of England. There were perpetual jealouſies and 
quarrels between the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the protector, 
Humphrey duke of Gloucetter, which ended in the ruin and death 
of the latter. About two years after, the biſhop of Wincheſter receiv- 
ed with great ſolemnity, in the church of Our Lady at Calais, a car- 
dinal's hat, with the title of St. Euſebius, ſent him by Pope Martin V. 
In September 1723, the new cardina] returned into England, with. the 
character of the Pope's Legate lately conferred on him; and in his 
way to London, he was met by the lord mayor, aldermen, and the 


principal citizens on horſeback, who conducted him with great ho- 


Nour to his lodgings in Southwark. He died June 11, 1447. 
BEAUFORT 
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BEAUrORT (Joan), queen of Scotland, was the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of John Beaufort, earl of Somerſet, ſon of John of Gaunt, by 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, and niece to 
the famous Henry Beauf »-t, cardinal of St. Euſebius, and bithop of 
Wincheſter. In February 1423 ſhe was married, with great ſo- 
lemnity, in the church of St. Mary Overrey, in Southwark, to James 
the Firſt, king of Scotland, who had been priſoner in England ever 
ſince the 3oth of March, 1404. Her portion was forty thouſand 
marks. This match was procured by her uncle, the biſhop, of 
Wincheſter above mentioned, in order to ſtrengthen and fupport his 
family by an all'ance with the kingdom of Scotland. She let out, 
with the king her huſband, for Scotland, in March 1423, being 
attended as far as Berwick by her father, and her uncle the cardinal z 
and on the 20th of that month arrived at Idinburgh. She was 
crowned with him the 224 of May, 1424. Through her merciful 
interceſſion with the King in 1427, ſhe ſave the life of Alexander 


lord of the ifles, who had committed ſome acts of hoſtility; and in 
1431 that of Archibald earl of Douglas, who was ſuſpected of trea- 


ſon. The 16th of October, 1430, the was delivered at Stirling of 
two ſons at one birth, which were baptized by the names of Alex- 
ander and James. Alexander died young, but James lived to ſuc- 
cecd his father. In the year 1437 ſhe received an information of a 
con{piracy forming againſt the king her huſband's life; upon which 
ſhe went poſt to him to Roxburgh, and informed him thereof: but 
notwithitanding her precaution, the king was moſt cruelly murdered 
in the Dominicans abbey at Perth, by the faction of Walter earl of 
Athol, his uncle, on the 21ſt of February, 1430-7, in the thirteenth 
year of his reign. When the rufſians entered the room, the queen, 


to her everlaſting honour, ſo long thronded the king from the aſ- 


ſaſſins with her own body, that {he received two wounds before ſhe 
could be drawn off him. She married to her ſecond huſband, James 
Stewart, called the Black Knight, ſon to the lord of Lorne; and 
dying in the year 1446, was buried at Perth, near the king her firſt 
huſband. b 


BEAUFORT (MARGARET), the foundreſs of Chriſt's and St, 
John's colleges, in Cambridge. was the only daughter and heir of 
John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet {grandſon of John of Gaunt, duke 


of Lancaſter), and of Margaret Beauchamp, his wife. She was 


born at Bletſhoe, in Bedfordthire, in the year 1441. About the 
fifteenth year of her age, ſhe was married to Edmund of Haddam, 
earl of Richmond, by whom ſhe had a ſon, named Henry, who was 
afterwards king, by the title of Henry VII. Some time after, ſhe: 
took for her ſ:cond huſband Sir Henry Staffora, ſecond ſon to Henry 
duke of Buckingham, by whom ſhe had no children. He dying 
about the year 1481, the had for her third huſband Thomas Led 


Stanley, afterwards earl of Derby. 


On the 8th of September, 1502, ſhe inſtituted two perpetual pub- 
— „5 | | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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lic lectures in divinity, one at Oxford, and tie other at Cambridge; 
each of which ſhe endowed with twenty marks a year. In 1504, 
October 30, ſhe founded a perpetual public preacher at Cambridge, 
with a ſalary of ten pounds a year, whole duty was to preach at leaſt 
fix ſermons every year, at ſeveral churches ({pecified in the founda- 
tion) in the dioceſes of London, Ely, and Lincoln. She alfo founded 
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a perpetual chantry in the church of Winburne-mintter, in Dorſet— 
ſhire, for one prieſt to teach Grammar freely to all that would come, 


while the world ſhould endure, with a ftipend of ten pounds a year. 


But her nobleſt foundations were, the colleges of Chriſt and St. John, 


in Cambridge ; the former, founded in the year 1505, for one maſter, 
twelve fellows, and forty- ſeven ſcholats; the latter, in the year 
1508, for a maſter, and fifty fellows and ſcholars. The worthy 
foundreſs was eminent not only for her charity, but alſo for her 
exemplary piety, according to the manner of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
times; and after having lived ſixty-eight years, an ornament to her 
ſex, and a public benefit to mankind, he departed this life at Weſt- 
minſter, the 29th of June, 1509, in the firſt year of her grandſon 
King Henry the Eighth's reign. | | 
) Ca. 4 9 "SEC RA 

BEAUMONT (Sir Jon x), fon ot Francis Beaumont, one of the 
Judges of the Common Pleas in the reign of Queen Ilizabeth, 
and brother to the celebrated dramatic po-t, Francis Beaumont. 
He was born in 1582, at Grace Dicu, in Leiceſterſhire, and was 
admitted gentleman commoner of Broadgate-hall, in Oxford, 1596. 
After having ſpent three years at the umverſity, he removed to one 
of the inns of court, but ſoon quitted the ſtudy of the law, and re- 
tired to Leiceſterſhire, where he married a lady of the Forteſcue 
family. In 1626 he was knighted by King Charles, and died in 
the winter of 1628. In the youthful part ot his life he applied 


himſelf to poetry, and publifhed ſeveral pieces. He wrote “ The 


Crown of Thorns,” a poem, in eight books: there is likewiſe ex- 


tant a miſcellany of his, entitled “ Byſworth Field.“ He has left 


ns alſo the following tranflations from the Latin poets, viz. Vir— 
gil's fourth eclogue, Horact's ſixth ſatire of the ſecond book, his 
twenty-ninth ode of the third book, and his epiſode; Juvenal's tenth 
fatire, and Perſius's ſecond fatire; Anuſonius's fixteenth idyll, and 


Clandian's epigram of the Old Man of Verona. The relt of his. 


pieces are cither on religious ſubjects, or of a moral kind. 


BEAUMONT (Francis), brother of the preceding, and a cele- 
brated dramatic writer, was born at Grace Dieu, in Leiceſterſhire, 
about the year 1586. He was educated at Cambridge, and after- 
wards admitted of the Inner Temple; but it does not appear that 
he made any proficiency in the law, his paſſion for the Muſes being 
ſuch, as wade him entirely devote himſelf to poetry. He died in 
March 1615, before he was thirty years of age, and was buried in 
the entrance of St. Benedict's chapel, within St. Peter's, Weſtmin- 
5 e ſer. 
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ſter. Beſides the plays in which he was jointly concerned with 
Fletcher, he wrote a little dramatic piece, entitled.“ A Maſque 
of Gray's Inn Gentlamen;“ © The Inner Temple, a portical 
Fpiitle to Ben Jonſon ;” and © Verſes to his Friend Maſter John 
Fletcher, upon his Faiihful Shepherdeſs;“ and other poems, printed 
together in 1652, 8% Beaumont was eſteemed ſo god a judge of 
dramatic compotitions, that Ben Jonfon ſubmitted his writings ta 
his correction, and it is thought was much indebted to him for the 
contrivance of his plots. | 


— — 


BEAUSOBRE (ISAAC DE}. a very learned Proteſtant writer, of 
French original, was born at Niort, in 1659. He was force into 
Holland, to avoid the execution of a fentence upon him, which 
condemned him to make ihe amende honourable; and this for hav- 
ing broken the reyal fignet, which was put upon the door of a church 
ef the Reformed, to prevent the public profeſſion of ther religion, 
He went to Berlin in 1694, was made chaplain to the king of 
Prufita, and count: Hor of the royal confiltory. He died in 1738, 
aged 79, after having publiſhed ſeveral works: 1. Defenſe de la 
Doctrine des Reformes. 2. A Tranſlation of the New Teiiament, 
and Notes, jointly with M. Lenfant. 3. Diſſertation ſur les Ada- 


mites de Boheme. 4. Hiſtoire Critique de Manichee et d Ma- 


mnich&{me, 2 tom. in 4to. 5. Several Diſſertations in the Biblio- 
theque Britannique. | | 
BEAVER (JohN), a Benedictine monk in Weſtminſter abbey, 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the fourteenth century. He was 
a man of quick parts, and of-great diligence and ingenuity ; but he 
applied himlelf particularly to the ſtudy of the hiſtory and anti- 
quities of England, and became a great maſter of both. Amon 
other things, he wrote “ A Chronicle of the Britiſh and Englit 
Affairs, from the coming 1n of Brute to his own Time. He alſo 
wrote a book, „De Rebus cœnobii Weſtmonarienſis; of Weſtmin— 
ſter abbey, and the ſeveral Tranſactions relating thereto.” Leland 
coinmends him as an hiſtorian of good credit; and he is alfo cited 
with reſpect by J. Stow, in his Survey of London and Weſtminſter. 


. P 

BECKET (Tnou as), archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Henry II. was bern in London 1119, and received the firſt part of 
his education at Merton abbey, in Surrey; from whence he went to 
Ox bord. and afterwards ſtudied at Paris. He became in high favour 
with I heobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſent him to ſtudy the 
civil law at Bononia in Italy, and at his return made him archdcacen 
of Canterbury. This pre'are recommended him allo to King Henry 
II. in fo effectual a manner, that in 1158 hie was appointed high 
chancellor, and preceptor to the prince. Becket now laid atide 0 
churchman, aud affected the courtier; he conformed himicli in every 
E | thing 
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thing tothe king's tumour; he partook of all his diverſions, and ob- 


ſerved the ſame hours of eating and going to bed. He kept ſplen- 


did levers, courted popular applauſe, and- the expences of his table 
exceeded thoſe of the hrit nobility. In 1159 he made a campaign 
with King Henry into Fouloule, having in his own pay twelve hun- 
dred horſe, befides a retinuc of ſeven hundred knights or gentlemen. 
In 116c he was ſent by the king to Paris, to treat of a marriage be- 
tween Prince Henry and the king of France's eldeſt dzvghter, in 
which he ſuc. ceded, and returned with the young princeſs to Eng- 


land. He had not enjoyed the chancellorſhip above tour years when 


Archvithop Theobald died; and the king, who was then in Nor- 
mabdy, immecliately ſent over foe tiulty perſons to England, who 
managed matters fo well with the monks and clerpy, that Becket 
was almoit unanimouſly elected archbiſhop. After he had received 
his pall from Pope Alexander my then reſiding in France, he im- 
mediately ſent meil-ngers to the king in Normandy, with his re- 
ſig nation of the ſeal and office of chancellor. 

Becket now betook himſelt to a quite different manner of life, 
and put on all the gravity and auiterity of a monk. He began 
likewiſe to exert him(clt with great zeal in defence of the rights 
and privileges of the chuich of Canterbury, and in many caſes pro- 
ceeded with fo much warmth and obſtinacy, as ratled him many 
enemies. Ina ſhort time the king and he came to an open rupture; 
Henry endeavoured to recal certain privileges of the clergy, u ho had 
grently abuſed their exemption from the civil courts, concerning 
which the king had received feveral complaints, while the archbi— 
thop ſtood up for the immunities of the clergy. The king con— 
vened a ſynod of the biſhops at Weſtminſter, and here demanded 
that the clergy, when accufed of any capital offence, might take 
their trials in the-courts of juſtice. I he queſtion put to the biſhops 
was, whether, in conſideraiion of their duty and allegiance to the 


king, and of the int; reſt and peace of the kingdom, they were wil 


ung to promiſe a ſu miſſion to the laws of his prandtather, King 
Henry To this the archbiſhop repiied, in the name of the whole 


body, that they were willitig to be bound by the ancient laws of the- 


kingdom, as lar as the privileges of the order would permit. The 
king was highly diſpleaſed wiih this anſwer, and ir ſiſted on having 
am ablolure compliance, Without any reſervation whatever; but the 


archbithop would by no means fubmit, and the reſt of the biſhops 


athered for ſome time to their pr mate. Several of the biſhops be- 
ing at lenyih gained over, and the pope interpoſing in the quarrel, 
Becker was prevailed-on to acquieſce ; but afterwards repenting of 
Is compliance, terired from court, nor would officiate in the church 
t!'] he thould receive abſilution from the pope, He went aboard a 
{hip, in order to make his eſcape beyond tea; but before he could 
reach the coaſt of France, the wind {hifting about, he was driven 
back to England. The king ſummoned a parliament at Northamp- 
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ton, 1105, here the 2rchbithop, having been accuſed of failure of 


duty and allegiance to the king, was ſentenced to forfeit all his goods 


and chattels. Be ket made an appeal to the pope ; but this having 
availed nothing, and unding himlelt deſerted by his brethren, he 
withdrew privately from Northampton, and went aboard a ſhi 
for Gravehne, in Holland, from whence he retired to the monaſ- 
tery of St. Berlin, in Flanders. 


The king fcized upon the revenues of the archbithop, and ſent an 


amballudor to tue French king, defiring him not to give ſhelter to 
Becket : but the French court eſpouſed his caule, in hopes that the 
miſunderſtanding betwixt him and Henry might embarraſs the af- 
fairs of England; and accordingly, when Becket came from St. 
Berlin to Sulons, the French king paid him a viſit, and offered him 
his protection. Soon after the archbiſhop went to Sens, where he 


was honourably received by the pope, into whoſe hands he in form 


reſigned the archibiſhoprick of Canterbury, and was preſently re- 
inſtated in his dignity by the pope, who promiſed to eſpouſe his 
intereſt. The archbithop removed from Sens to the abbey of Pon- 
tigny, in Normandy, from whence he wrote a letter to the biſhops 
of England, informing them, that the pope had annulled the“ Con- 


ſtitutions of Ctarendon.” From hence, too, he iſſued out excom- 


munications againſt ſeveral perſons who had violated the rights of 
the church. This conduct of his raiſed him many enemies. The 
king was fo enraged againlt him for excommunicating ſeveral of 


his officers of itate, that he banithed all Becket's relations, and com- 


pelled them to take an oath that they would travel directly to Pon- 
tizny, and ſhew themſelves io the archbiſhop. An order was 
likewiſe publiſhed, forbidding all perſons to correſpond with him 
by letters, to ſend him any money, or ſo much as to pray for him in 
the churches. He wrote allo to the general chapter of the Ciſter- 
cians, threateniny to ſeize alt their eſtates in England if they allowed 


| Becket to continue in the abbey of Pontigny. The archbiſhop 


thereupon removed to Sens, and from thence, upon the king of 
France's recommendation, to the abbey of St. Columba, where he 
remained four years. In the mean time, the bithops of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, intreating him 
0 alter his b-haviour, and not to widen the breach, ſo as to render 
an accommodation impracticable betwixt him and the king. This, 
however, had no effect on the archbiſhop. The pope alſo ſent two 
cardinals to try to reconcile matters, but the legates found both parties 
inflexible. ö = | 
The beginning of the year 1157, Becket was at length ſo far 


| aa upon as to have an interview with Henry and the king of 


rance, at Mount Miral, in Champaigne. He made a ſpeech to 


Henry in very ſubmiſſive terms, and concluded with leaving him the 
umpire of the difference between them, ſaving the honour of God. 


Heury was provoked at this clauſe of reſervation, and ſaid, that 
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whatever Becket did not reliſh, he would pronounce contrary to the 
honour of God. The interview, however, ended without any 
effect. | | | 5 
In 1169 endeavours were again uſed to accommodate matters, 
but they proved inclf-ftual, Ihe archbiſhop refuſed to comply, 
becauſe Henry would not give him the cultomary ſalute, or kiss of 
peace, which his majeſty would have granted, had he not once {wore 
in a paſſion never to ſalute the archbiſhop on the check; but he de- 
clared he would bear him no ill-will for the omiſhon of this cere- 
mony. Henry became at length ſo irritated againſt this prelate, 
that he ordered alt his Engl th ſubjeas to take an oath, whereby 
they renounced the authority of Becket and Pope Alexander: moſt 
of the laity complied with this order, but few of the clergy ac- 
meſced. The following year King Henry, upon his return to 
£holand, ordered his fon, Prince Henry, to be crowned at Weſt— 
miniſter, and the ceremony was performed by the archbiſhop of 
Vork: this office belonged to the ice of Canterbury, and Becket 
complained of it to the pope, who ſu!pended the archbiſhop of 
York, and excommunicated the biſhops who alſhited him. 5 


This year, however, an accommodation was at length concluded 


betwixt Henry and Becket, upon the confines of Normandy, where 
the king held the bridle of Becket's horſe, while he mounted and 
diſmounted twice. Soon after the archbiſhop embarked for Eng- 
land; and upon his arrival received an order from the young king to 
abſolve the ſuſpended and excommunicated biſhops ; but refuſing to 
comply, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London and 
Saliſbury, carried their complaint to the king in Normandy, who 
was highly provoked at this freth inſtance of obſtinacy in Becket, 
and ſaid on the occaiton, © That he was an unhappy prince, who 
maintained a great number of lazy inſignificant perſons about him, 
none of whom had gratitude or ſpirit enough to revenge him on a 
lingle inſolent prelate, who gave him ſo much diſturbance.” Theſe 
words of the king put four gentlemen of his court on forming a 
deſign againſt the archbiſhop's life, which they executed in the ca- 
thedral church of Canterbury, on the 29th of December, 1191, 
They endeavoured to diag him out of the church; but finding 
they could not do this without difficulty, killed him there. King 
Henry was much diſturbed at the news of Becket's death, and im- 
mediately diſpatched an embaſſy to Rome, to clear himſelf from the 
imputation of being the cauſe of it. Immediately all divine offices 
cealed in the church of Canterbury, and this for a year, excepting 
nine days, at the end of which, by order of the pope, it was re-con- 
ſecrated. [wo years after Becket was canonized ; and the follow- 
- wg year, Henry, returning to England, went to Canterbury, where 
he did penance, as a teilimony of his regret for the murder of 
Becket. When he came within ſight of the church, where the 


urchbiſhop was buricd, he alighted off his horſe, and walked bare- 
Ts foot, 


lege about twelve years, and took his doctor of law's degree. 
Within this period, moſt probably, he was preſented to the re 


BFCKINGTON (Thomas). 39 
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foot, ia the habit of a pitgrim, till he came to Becket's tomb, wheres 
after he had proſtrated himſelf, he ſubmitted to be ſcourged by the 
monks, and paſſed all that day without any refreſhment, and kneel- 
ing upon the bare flone, In 1221 Becket's body was taken up, in 
the preſence of King Henry III. and ſeveral nobility, and depoſited 
in a rich ſhrine, on the eaſt ſide of the chuich. | 
BECK|/NGTON (THowmas), was born in the pariſh of Beck- 
ington, in Somerletſhire, towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
He was probably educated in grammar learning at Wykeham's 
ſchool, near Wincheltcr, and admitted fellow of New College, in 
Oxford, in 1408; though ſome a he had alſo part of his education 
in Merton College. However, he continued fellow of New Col- 


ory 


of St. Leonard's, near Haitings, in Suſſex, and to the vicarage of 
Sutton Courtney, in Berkſbire He was alſo prebendary of Bedwin, 
York, and Litchfield, archdeacon of Buckingham, and maſter of St. 
Catherine's hoſpital, nvar the Tower, in London. About the year 
1429 he was dean of the Court of Arches; and a ſynod being then 
held in St. Paul's church, London, which continued above fix. 
months, Beckington was employed, jointly with William Linwood, 
official of the Court of Arches, and Thomas Brown, vicar-general 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to draw up a form of law, accord- 
ing to which the Wickliffites, or Lollards, were to be proceeded 
againſt. Before our author was made dean of the Arches, he was 
advocate in Doctor's Commons; but thele preferments were incon- 
fiderable, in compariſon of the honours to which he was afterwards 
raiſed, for having been tutor to King Henry VI. and written a book, 


herein, in oppoſition to the Salique law, he ſtret uouſly aſſerted the 


right of the kings ot England to the crown of France, he arrived to 
a great degree of eſteem and favour with that prince ; and, in conſe- 
quence of that, was made ſecretary of ſtate, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
and at Jaſt biſhop of Bath and Wells. He was conſecrated Oct. 
13. 1443, in the new chapel of Eton college, which was not yet 
finiſhed, and was the firſt that officiated in that chapel. His cha- 
racter is thus repreſented : he was well ſkilled in polite learning and 
hiſtory, and very converſant in the Holy Scriptures ; a good preacher, 
and fo generous a patron and favourer of all learned and ingenious 
men, that he was catled the Mæcenas of his age. As for his works 
of munthcence and charity, they were numerous. He finiſhed Lin- 
eoln college, which had been left imperfect by it's founder, Richard 
Flemming, biſhop of Lincoln, ' and got the manor of Newton 
Longville ſettled upon New College, Oxon, in 1440. Moreover, 
he laid out ſix thouſand marks upon the houſes belonging to his 
ſee, built an edifice called New Buildings, and the weſt fide of the 
Cloiſters at Wells, and erected a conduit in the market-place of that 

42 5 | city. 
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city. He died at Wells, January 14, 1404-5, and was buried in 
his cathedral, where his monument is ſtill to be ſcen. | 


—— 


3 


BED A, or BE DE, ſurnamed the Venerable, an Engliſh monk, 
and an eminent writer, born 672, or 673, at Wermouth and Jarrow, 
in the biſhopric of Durham. In 679 he was ſent to the monaſtery 
of St. Peter, under the care of Abbot Benedict, under whom, and 
His ſucceſſor Ceolfrid, he was educated for twelve years, He was 
ordained deacon at nineteen years of age, and prieſt at thirty, by 
John of Beverley, then biſhop of Haguſſtad, or Hexham. He ap- 

hed to his ſtudies with ſo much diligence and ſuccels, that he ſoon 

ecame eminent for his learning: his fame ſpread even to foreign 
countries, ſo that Pope Sergius wrote ts Abbot Ceolfrid, in very 
refling terms, to ſend Bede to Rome, to give his opinion upon 
Ame important points. Eut, notwithſtanding this invitation, Bede 
remained in his cell; and being comented with the pleaſures of a 


- monaſtic life, had hereby time and opportunity to make himſelf 
—maſter of almoſt every branch of literature. He ſpent ſeveral years 


in making collections for his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the materials for 
which he drew from the lives of particular pertons, annals in con- 
vents, and ſuch chronicles as were written before his time. He 

ubliſhed his hiſtory in 731, when he was fifty-nine years of "ge. 
He had written other books before; but this work eſtabliſhed his 
reputation in ſuch a manner, that he was conſulted by the greateſt 
1 of that age in their moſt important affairs, and particularly 

y Egbert biſhop of York, a man of very great learning. He ad- 
dreſſed an epiſtle to this prelate, which is eſteemed a curious per- 
formance, as it furniſhes us with ſuch a picture of the ſtate of the 
church at that time, as is no where elſe to be met with. This 
epiſtle is ſuppoſed to have been amongſt the laſt of Bede's writings. 
It appears from what he ſays himſelf, that he was much indiſpoſed 
when he wrote it. and it is not improbable that he began at this 
time to fall into a conſumption. William of Malmeſbury tells us, 
that, in the laſt ſtage of his diſtemper, he fell into an aſthma, which 
he ſupported with great firmneſs of mind, though in much weakneſs 
and pain, for fix weeks together. During this time, however, he 
did not abate of his uſual employments in the monaſtery, but con- 
tinued to inſtruct the young monks, and to proſecute ſome works 
under hand, which he was very deſirous to finith. He was parti- 
aularly ſolicitous about his tranſlation of the Goſpel of St. John 
into the Saxon language, and ſome paſſages he was extracting from 
the works of St. Ifidore, The. particulars which William of 
Malmeſbury gives relating to his death, were taken from an account 
by Cuthbert, one of Bede's diſciples, who ſays, that he died on 
Thurſday the 26th of May, being the feaſt of Chriſt's aſcenſion, 
which fixes it in the year 735, this circumſtance agreeing with that 
year, and no other. There have been, however, different opinions 
| 1 about 
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about the time of his death, but as the matter is not of any great 
importance, we ſhall not trouble the reader with the controverſies 
on this point. His body was at firſt interred in the church of his 
own monaſtery at Jarrow, but afterwards removed to Durham, and 
placed in the tame Coffin with that of St. Cuthbert. | 
c 
BEDELL WILLIAM), a very famous prelate and biſhop of 
Kilmore in Ireland, born 1570, at Black-Notlev in the county of 
Filex. After having gone through his ſchool education, he was 
ſent to Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he was choſen fellow 
in 1593, and took his degree of bachelor in divinity in 1599. He 
left the univerſity upon his being preſenter} to the living at St. Ed- 
mondſbury in Suffolk, where he continued till 1604, when he was 
appointed chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, ambaſſador to the republic 
of Venice. He was eight years at Venice, during which time he con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with the famous father Paul Sarpi, 
of whom he learnt Italian; and of this language he became ſo much a 
matter, that he tranſlated into it the Englith Common Prayer Book. 
Nor was he leſs ſerviceable to father Paul, for whole uſe he drew up 
an Enghth grammar, and in many reſpects greatly aſſiſted him in 
his {tudies, inſomuch that Paul declared he had learnt. more from 
him in all parts of divinity, than from any perſon he had ever con- 
verſcd with. Whilſt Bedell retided at Venice, he greatly improved 
himſelf alſo in the Hebrew language, by the aſſiflance of the fa- 
mous Rabbi Leo, who tavght him the Jewith pronunciation, and 
other parts of rabbinical learning. Here he alto became acquainted 
with the celebrated Antonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalata, 
whom he aſſiſted conſiderably in correcting and finiſhing his famous 
book © De Republica Eccleſiaſtica.“ Father Paul was much con- 
cerned when Bedell leſt Venice; at his departure he made him a 
reſent of his picture, together with a Hebrew bible without points, 
and a ſmall pfalter. He gave bim alſo the manuſcript of his hiſtory 
of the Council of Trent,” with the hiſtories of the interdict and 
inquiſition, and a large collection of letters he had received from 
Rome, during the diſpute between the Jeſuits and Dominicans, con- 
cerning the efficacy of grace. | FELT 
Mr. Bedell, upon his return to England, retired to his charge at St. 
Edmonſhury ; and here he tranflated into Latin the hiftories of the 
interdict and inquiſition, which he dedicated to the king. He alſo 
tranſlated into the ſame language the two laſt books of the © Hiſtory 
of the Council of Trent,” the two firſt having been done by Sir 
Adam Newton. In 1615, he was preſented to the living of Ho- 
rmgſheath, in the dioceſe of Norwich, by Sir Thomas Jermyn. 
10 1027, he was unanimouſly elected provott of Trinity college in 
Dublin; he at firſt declined this ofthce, but at laſt accepted of it, 
being enjoine(l thereto by the poſitive commands of his majeſty. He 
clilchargect his duty in this employment wich great fidelity; and 
You, II. 1 Y when 
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when he had continued in 1t two years, by the intereſt of Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, and Laud biſhop of London, he was promoted to the lees 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. He found theſe two dioceſes in great diſ- 
order, and applicd himſelf with great vigour to reform the abules 
there. He began with that of plurality of benefices. To this end 
he convened his clergy : and, in a ſermon, laid before them the in- 
ſtitution, natvre, and duties, of the miniſterial employment, and 
after ſermon diſcourſed to them upon the ſame ſubject in Latin, and 
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exhorted them to reform that abuſe. To prevail on them the better, 
he told them he reſolved to ſhew them an example by parting with one 


of his biſhoprics; and accordingly reſigned Ardagh. He made ſeveral 
regulations with reſpect to reſidence, was extremely watchſul of the 
conduct of the clergy, and no leſs circumlpect in his own behaviour, 
His ordinations were public and folemn, he preached and gave the 
ſacrament on ſuch occaſions himſelf, He never gave any perſon 
rieſt's orders till a year after his deacon's, that he might know how 
ſie behaved during that time, He wrote certificates of ordination and 
other inſtruments with his own hand, and ſuffered none who re- 
ceived them to pay any fees. When he had brought things to ſuch 
a length, that his clergy were willing to afliſt him in the great work 
of reformation, he convened a ſynod in September, 1638, in which 
he made many excellent canens that are ſtill extant. There were 
ſome who looked upon this ſynod as an illegal aſſembly, and that 
his preſuming to make canons was againſt law, ſo that there was 
talk of bringing him before the {tar-choamber, or high-commiſſion 
court; but his archdeacon, afterwards archbithop of Caſhell, gave 
ſuch an account of the matter as ſatisfied the ſtate. Archbiſhop 
Vlher ſaid on this occaſion to thoſe who were very carnelt for bring- 
ipg him to anfwer for his conduct, “ You had better let him alone; 
Jeſt, when provokes, he ſhould fay much more for himſelf, than any 
of his accuſers can ſay againſt him.” Brudell, having obſerved that 
the court in his diocefe was a great abuſe, 1t being governed by a 
lay chancellor who had bought the place from his preecetlor, and 
for that reaſon thought he had a riglit to all the profits he could 
raiſe, removed the chancellor; and, reſuming the juriſdiction of a 
biſhop, fat in his own courts, and heard cauſes with a ſelect number 
of his cleryy, by whoſe advice he gave ſentence. The chancellor 
upon this brought a ſuit again {t the biſhop into chancery, for in- 
vading his ofhce, Polton, the lord chancellor of Ireland, confirmed 
the chancellur's right, and gave him a hundred pounds coſts again(t 
the biſhop; and when Bedell aſked him how he could give ſuch an 
unzuſt decree? he anfwered, That all his father had left him was a 
regiſter's place; and therefore he thought he was bound to ſupport 
thole courts, which muſt be ruined if ſome check was not given to 
the bit s proceedings. The chancellor however gave him no 
further diſturbance, nor did he ever call for his coſts, but named a 
ſutrogate with orders to obey the biſhop. 
| . This 
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This prelate was no perſecutor of Papiits, nor did he approve of 
thoſe who made uſe of harſh and paſſionate expreſſions againſt 
Popery. He laboured to convert the better fort of the Popith clergy, 
and in this had great ſucceſs. He procured a tranſlation of the 
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common prayer into Iriſh, and cauſed it to be read in his cathedral 


every Sunday. The New Teſtament had alſo been tranſlated by 
Wiiliam Daniel, archbiſhop of Tuam; and at the biſhop's deſire, 
the Old Teſtament was firit tranſlated into the ſame language by 
one King; but as he was ignorant of the original tongue, and did 
it from the Englith, Bedell reviſed and compared it with the Hebrew, 
and the beſt tranſlations. He took care likewiſe to have ſome of 
Chryſoſtom's and Leo's Homiiies, in commendation of the ferip- 
tures, to be rendered both into Englith and Irith, to ſhew the com- 
mon people, that, in the opinion of the ancient fathers, they had 
not only a right to read the ſcriptures as well as the clergy, but that 
it was their duty ſo to do. When he found the work was finiſhed, 
he reſolved to be at the expence of printing it, but his deſign was 
Interrupted by a cruel and unjuit proſecution carried on againſt the 
tranſlator, who not only loft his living, but was alſo atttacked in his 
character. The biſhop ſupported Mr. King as much as he could, 
and the tranſlation being finiſhed, he would have printed it in his 
houſe, at his own expeice, if the troubles of Ireland had not pre- 


vented it : it happened luckily however that the tranflation eſcaped 


the hands of the rebels, and was afterwards printed at the expence of 
Mr. Robert Boyle. The bithop was very moderate in his fenti- 
ments; he was indeed a ſincere friend to the church of England, 
but he loved to.make profelytes by perſuaſion, and not compulſion ; 
and it was his opinion, that Proteſtants would agree well enough, 


if they could be brought to underſtand each other. There were ſome 


Lutherans at Dublin, who, for not coming to church and taking 


the ſacrament, were cited intà the archbithop's conſiſtory, upon 


which they deſired tine to write to their divines in Germany, which 
was granted; and when their an{wers came, they contained ſome 
exceptions to the doctrines of the church, as not explaining the 
preſence of Chriſt in the Euchariſt, ſuitable to their ſentiments: to 
which Biſhop Bedell gave ſuch a ſolid anſwer, that the German 
divines, who ſaw it, adviſed their countrymen to join in communion 
with the church, which they accordingly did. 

When the rebellion broke out in Ireland, in October, 1641, the 
biſhop at firſt did not feel the violence of it's effects; for the very 
rebels had conceived a great veneration for him, and declared he 
ſhould be the laſt Engliſhman they would drive out of Ireland, His 
was the only houſe in the county of Cavan that was unviolated, and 
it was filled with the people who fled to him for ſhelter. About the 
middle of December, however, the rebels, purſuant to orders re- 
ceived from their council of {tate at Kilkenny, required him to dif- 
miſs the people that were I which he refuſed to do, declar- 
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ing he ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt. Upon this they 
ſeized him; his two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, who had married his 
daughter-in-law, and carried them priſoners to the caſtle of Clough- 
boughter, ſurrounded by a deep water, where they put them all, ex- 
cept the bithop, in irons. After being confined for about three 
weeks, the biſhop and his two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, were exchang- 
ed for two of the O'Rourkes; but though it was agrecd that they 
ſhould be ſafely conducted to Dublin, yet the rebels would never 
ſuffer them to be carried out of the country, but ſent them to the 


houſe of Denis Sheridan, an Iriſh miniſter, and convert to the Pro- 


teſtant religion. The biſhop died ſoon after he came here, on the 
7th of February, 1641, his death tcing cluctly occalroned by his 
late impriſonment, and the weight of ſorrows which lay upon his 


mind. 
EE 


BEDERICK (HENS RV), a celebrated preacher in the fourteenth 
century, was a monk of the order of St. Auguſtin at Ciare ; and 
ſurnamed de Bury, becauſe he was born at dt. Edmund's-bury in 
Suffolk. Having from his youth thewn a quick wit, and a great in- 


-clination to learning, his ſuperiors took care to improve theſe ex- 
cellent faculties, by ſending him not only to cur Englith, but alſo- 


to foreign univerſities: where cluſely apply ing himfelt to his ſtudies, 
and being a conſtant diſputant, he arrived to ſuch fame, that at 
Paris he became a doctor of the Sorbonne.. Not long after he re- 
turned to England, where he was much followed, and extremely 
admired for his eloquent way of preaching. This eminent qualifi— 
cation, joined to his remarkable integrity, uprightneſs, decent beha- 
viour, prudence, and dexterity in the management of affairs, ſo re- 
commended him to the eſteem of the world, that he was choſen pro- 
vincial of his order throughout England; in which ſtation he be- 
haved in a very commendable manner. He tlouriſhed about the 
year 1380, in the reign of King Richard IT. He wrote feycral 
things, namely, 1. Lectures upon the Maſter of the Sentences, 7, e. 
Peter Lombard, in tour books. 2. Theological Queitions, in one 
book. 3. Sermons upon the Bleſſed Virgin. 4. A Courſe of Ser— 
mons for the whole year. 


BEDFORD (Hir.xian), of Sibſey, in Lincolnſhire, a quaker, 
game to London, and ſettled there as a flationer, between the years 
1600 and 1625. Ile married a daughter of Mr. William Plat of 
Highgate, by whom he had a (fon Hiikiah, a mathematical inftru- 
ment- maker in Hoſier-lane, near V/eit Smithfield. In this houſe 
1 was afterwards burnt in the great fire of London 1606) was 

rn the famous Hilkiah, July 23, 1063; who in 1579 was admit- 
ted of St. John's college, Cambridge, the brit ſcholar on the ſounda- 
tion of his maternal grandfather William Plat. Hilkiah was after- 
Wards elected fellow of his college, and patrgnized by Heneage 
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Finch earl-of Winchelſea, but deprived of his oreſeritlai (which 
was in Lincolnſhire) for reſuſing to take the oaths at the Revolu- 
tion, and afterwards kept a boarding-houſe for the Weſtminſter 
ſcholars. In 1714, being tried in the court of King's Bench, he 
was fineck 1000 b and impriſened three years for writing, print- 
ing, and publiſhing « The Hereditary Right of the Crown of Eng- 
land aſſerted, 1713.“ folio; the real author of which was George 
Harbin, a Na clergyman, whom his triend{hip thus {creened, 
and on account of his ſutterings he reccived xool, from the late Lord 
Weymouth, who knew not the real author. His other publications 
were, a tranilation of“ An Anſwer to Font enclle's Hiſtory of 
Oracles,“ and a Latin © Life of Dr. Barwick,”” which he afterwards 
tranſlated into Englith. He died Nov. 26, 1724. 
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BEDFORD (Tow AS), oi ſon of Hilkiah, was educated 


at Weſtminſter ſchon! ; and was alterwards admitted of St. John's 


college, Cambridge; became maſter's ſigar to Dr. Robert Jenkin, the 
maſter; and was matriculat ted December 9, 1730. Being a Non- 
juror, he never took a degree; but going into orders in that party, 
officiated amongſt the p:ople of that mods of thinking in Derby- 
{hire, fixing his Rr, 9a at Compton near Aſhbourne, where he 
became much acquainted with Ellis Farneworth, and was indeed a 
good ſcholar. IIaving {ome original fortune, and withal being a 
very frugal man, and mak ing alſo the moſt of his money for a length 
of years, Mr. Bedford died rich at Compton, in Feb: nary, 1772. 
where he was well reſpected. As ſoon as he took orders, he went 
chaplain into the tamily of Sir John Cotton, bart. they at Angiers 


in France. From thence, having a ſiſter married to George Smith, 


eſq. near Durham (who pu iſhed his father Dr. John Sraith's fine 
edition of Bede), Mr. Bedford went into the North, and there pre- 
pared his edition of * Symeonis monachi Dunhclmenſis libellus de 
exordio atque procurſu Danhelmenſis eccleſig;“ with à continua- 
tion to 1154. and an account of the hard uſage Bithop William re- 
ceived from Rufus; which was printed by ſuvic ription in 17 22, gro. 
trom a very able and beautiful MS. in the cathedral library, 
which he ſuppoſes to be either the original, or copied in the author's 
life-time. 1 Was living at A Mbourne, 1742. and ahont that time 
ubliſhed an“ Hiſtorical Catechiſm,” containing, in brief, the ſacred 
Bae and docttines of chriitianity, and an explanation of the feaſts 
and faſts of the church, the ſecond edition corrected and enlarged. 
.. 
BEHN (APHARA), a celebrated Engliſh poctefs, deſcended from 
2 good family in the city of Canterbury. She was born in the reign 
of Charles I. but in what year is not certain : her father's name 
ohnſon; who being related to the Lord Willoughby, and by his 
2 hav ing been appointed lertenant-general of Swrinam, ant 
tx and thirty illands, embarke d with his family aboard a hip, tor 
, tale 
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the Welt Imlies; at which time Aphara was very young. Mr. 
Johnſon died in his paſſage, but his family arrived at. Surinam, 


where our poeteſs became acquainted with the American Prince 


Oroonoko, whole ſtory ſhe has given us in her celebrated novel of 
that name. | 

The diſappointments ſhe met with at Surinam, by lofing her pa- 
rents and relations, obliged her to return to England ; where, foon 
after her arrival, ſhe was married to Mr. Behn, an eminent mer- 


chant of London, and of Dutch extraction. King Charles II. 


whom ſhe highly pleaſed by the entertaining and accurate account 
ſhe gave him of the colony of Surinam, thought her a proper perſon 
to be intruſted with the management of ſome affairs during the 
Dutch war, which was the occaſion of her going over to Antwerp. 
Here ſhe diſcovered the deſign formed by the Dutch, of ſailing up 
the river Thames, in order to burn the Erglith ſhips; ſhe made this 
diſcovery by means of one Vander Albert, a Dutchman. This man, 
who, before the war, had been in love with her in England, no 
ſooner heard of her arrival at Antwerp, than he paid her a viſit; 
and, after a repetition of all his former profeſſions of love, preſſed 
her extremely to allow him by ſome ſignal means to give undeniable 
proofs of his paſſion. This propoſal was ſo ſuitabie to her preſent 
aim in the fervice of her country, that ihe accepted of it, and em- 
ployed her lover in ſuch a manner as made her very ſerviceable to 
the king. The latter end of the year 1666, Albert ſent her word 
by a ſpecial meſſenger, that he would be with her at the day ap- 
pointed, at which time he revealed to her, that Cornelius de Witt, 
and de Ruyter, had propoſed the above-mentioned expedition to the 
States. Albert having mentioned this affair with all the marks of 
ſincerity, Mrs. Behn could not doubt the credibility thereof; and 
when the interview was ended, ſhe ſent an expreſs to the court of 
England; but her intelligence (though well grounded, as appeared 
by the event) being diſregarded and ridiculed, ſhe renounced all 
ftate affairs, and amuſed herlelt during her ſtay at Antwerp, with the 
gallantries of the city. After ſome time the embarked at Dunkirk 
tor England, and in her paſſage was near being loſt ; for the ſhip was 
driven on the coaſt for four days within fight of land, but, by the af- 
ſiſtance of boats from that ſhore, the crew were all ſaved ; and Mes. 
Behn arrived ſaſely in London, where-ſhe dedicated the reſt of her 
life to pleaſure and poetry. She publiſhed three volumes of miſ- 
cel/any poems; the hrit in 1684, and the ſecond in 1685, and the 
third in 1688. They conſiſt of longs and other little pieces, by the 
carl of Roc heſter, Sir George Etherege, Mr. Henry Criſp, and 
others, with ſome pieces of her own. To the ſecond miſcellany, 
is annexed a tranſſation of the duke de Rochefoncault's Moral Re- 
flections, under the title of “ Seneca unmaſked.” She wrote alſo 
{ſeventeen plays, ſome hiſtories and novels. She tranſlated Fon— 


. tencile's “ Hiſtory of Oracles,” and „ Plurality of Worlds,” to 
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which ſaſt {he annexed an eſſay on tranflation and tranſlated proſe. 
The“ Paraphraſe of Cynone's Epiſtle to Paris,” in the Engliſh tran- 
lation of © Ovid's Epiitles,” is Mrs. Behn's. She was alſo the au- 
thorels of the celebrated © Letters between a Nobleman and his 
Siiter,” pfinted in 1684; and we have extant of her's eight love let- 
ters, to a gentieman whom the paſhonately loved, and with whom 
ſhe correſponded under the name of Lycidas. She died after a long 
indiſpotiion, April 16, 1689. 


BEK (David), a famous painter, born at Delft in the Nether- 
lands, was trained under Vandyke, and other celebrated maſters. 
Skill1n his protethon, joined ty pointeneſs of manners, acquired him 
eiteem in almoſt all the courts of Europe. He was in great favour 
with Charles I. king of England, and taught the principles of draw- 
ing to his ſons, Cnarles and James. tle was afterwards in the ſer- 
vice of the kings of France and. Denmark; he went next into 
the ſervice of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who eſteemed him at a 


| high rate, gave him many rich preſents, and made him brit gentle- 


man of her bedchamber. She ſent him alſo to Italy, Spain, France, 
England, Denmark, and to all the courts of Germany, to take the 
portraits of the different kings and princes, and then preſented each 
of them with their pictures, which rendered the painter very famous, 
who, we are told, received nine golden chains with medals from ſo 
many princes. His manner of painting was extremely free and 
quick, ſo that King Charles I. told him one day, © he believed he 
rode on borſeback when he painted.” The painters of Rome gave 
him the title of“ The Golden Sceptre.” He died at the Hague, in 
1656, Es 3 | 
—— ͤ —nn ; b 

BEKINSAU (Jon x), author of a book entitled © De Supremo et 
Abſoluto Regis Imperio,” was born at Broadchalke, in Wiltſhire. 
He had his education in grammar learning at Wykeham's ſchool, 
near Wincheiter, from whence he was ſent very early to New Col- 


lege, in Oxford; where, having ſerved two years of probation, he 


was admitted perpetual fellow 1n the year 1520. In 1526 he took 
the degree of maſter of arts. In his college he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his extraordipary {kill in the Greek language. In 1528 he re- 
{ned his fellowſhip, and married. What pretermevt or employ- 


ment he had afterwards is uncertatn. He was fannliatly acquainted 


with, and highly eflteemed by, the moſt learned men of the nation, 


| particularly the famous antiquary and hiſtorian John Leland. He 


was in-good eſteem with King Henry VIII. and King Edward VI. 
When Queen Mary came to the crown, and endeavoured to deſtroy 
2j] that her fathcr and brother had done towards thy reformation of 
the church, Bekinſau wheeled about with the times, and became a 
zealogs Roman Catholic. After Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, 
when Proteſtantiſin again took place, he retired to an obſcure village 

in 
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in Hampſhi:e, called Sherbourne, where hie ſpent the remainder of 
his life in great diſcontent, and was buried in the church of that 
0 place, the 20th of December, 1559. aged about ſixty-three years, 
"Mi F . NY 8 5 
BEKKER (BALTHA AR), a famous Dutch div inc, was born in 
$634, at Warthuiſen, a village in the province of Groningen. He 
Fearned the Latin tengne at home, under his father, and at lixteen 
years of age was entered at the untverſity of Groningen, where he 
applied himſelf 15 the ſtuly of the Greel: an Hebrew languages, 
an made alſo a contiderable proticiency in hihhry and philolophy. 
> F#fe went afterwards to Francker, where he ſtudied divinity. He 
continued here four years and a halt, when he was choſen miniſter at 
 Ooftertingen, a village about fix miles from Franeker. He diſcharged 
his duty with great diligence, and found time to read and examine 
the writings ot the oſt eraincent philoſophers and divines, He 
kept a conſtant correfpondence with James Alting, under whom he 
had ſtudied the Hebrew tongue, and with the famous Cocceius. 
Yet che was not blindly attached to their opinions, but, when he 
thonght they were miltaken, freely propoſed his difficulties and 
objetions. In 1665 he took his degree of doctor of divinity at 
Franeker, and the next year was choſen one of the miniſters of that 
city. When he was miniſter at Ooſterlingen, he compoſed a ſhort 
catechiſm for children, and in 1570 he publiſhed another, for per- 
ſons of 2 more advanced age. This laſt being loudly exclaiuned 
againſt by ſeveral divines, the author was profecuted before the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. Bekker appealed to the next ſynod, which 
met at Franeker, in July, 1672, who choſe a committee of twelve 
deputies, to inquire into his affair, and to finiſh it in ſix weeks. 
They examined Bekker's catechiſm very carefully, and at laſt ſub- 
ſeribed an act, in which they ſaid it might be printed and publiſhed, 
as it contained ſeveral whole ſome and ufeful jnſtructions. vo 
* In 1674 he was choſen miniſter at Loenen, a village near 
Utrecht; but he did not continue here long, being about two years 
after called to Weſop, and in 1679 choſen miniſter at Amſterdam: 
The comet which appeared in 1680 and 1681, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of publiſhing a fmall book in low Dutch, entitled, © Onder- 
ſock over de Kometei,” i. e.“ An Enquiry concerning Comets,” 
wherein he endeavoured to ſhew, that comets ate not. the preſages or 
forerunners of any evil. This piece gaineſ him great reputation, as 


4 wr >, 


gave many prodts of his learning and found judgment; but the 
work which rendered him mott famous, is his © De hetover Wereld, 
orthe Wortd bœwitched.“ He enters into an inquiry of the cem— 
9 non opinion concerning Hirits, their nature and power, authority 
1 and actions; 7s alto v hat men can do by their power and aſliſtance 

| He tells us, in his preface, that it grieved him to ſce the great ho- 
| ours, powers, and miracles, Wich are afcrived to the devil. This 
1 5 


did likewiſe his © Expoſttion on the Prophet Daniel,“ wherein he 
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work raiſed a great clamour againſt Bekker: the conſiſtory at Am- 
ſterdam, the claſſes and ſynods, proceeded againſt him; and, after 
having ſuſpended him from the holy communion, depoſed him at 
laſt from the office of a miniſter. The magiſtrates of Amſterdam 


were lo ee however, as to pay him his ſalary as long as he 


lived. A very odd medal was ſtruck in Holland on his depolition; 
it repreſented a devil cloathed like a miniſter, riding upon an aſs, 
and holding a banner in his hand, as a proot of the victory which 
he gained in the ſynods. With the medal was publiſhed. a ſmall 
piece in Dutch, to,explain it, in which was an account of what had 


been done in the conſiſtory, claſſes, and ſynods. Bekker died of a 


pleuriſy, June 11, 4698. 

BELCHIER (Jo Rx), was born in the year 1706, at Kingſton, 
in Surry, He received his education at Eaton; and, diſcovering an 
inclination for ſurgery, was bound apprentice to Mr. Cheſelden, by 
far the moſt eminent man of his profeſſion. Under this great 
maſter he ſoon became an accurate anatomiſt. His preparations 
were next eſteemed to Dr. Nicholls's, and allowed to exceed all 
others of that time. 

Thus qualified, his practice ſoon became extenſive; and in the 
year 1736 he ſucceeded his fellow-apprentice, Mr. Craddock, as 
furgeon to Guy's hoſpital. In this lituation, which afforded ſuch 
ample opportunity of diſplaying his abilities, he, by his remarkably 
tender and kind attention to his pauper patients, became as eminent 
for his humanity as his ſuperior ſkill in his profeſſion. Like his 
maſter Cheſelden, he was very reluctant before an operation, yet 
quite as ſucceſsful as that great operator. He was particularly ex- 
pert in the reduction of the humerus, which, though a very ſimple 
operation, is frequently productive of great trouble to the ſurgeon, 
as well as excruciating pain to the patient. | | 

He was elected fellow of the Royal Society, to which learned 
body he communicated ſeveral curious cafes that fell within his 
cognizance; particularly a remarkable caſe of an hydrops ovarii, 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 423; an account 
of a miller whoſe arm was torn off by a mill, Auguſt 15, 1737, No. 
449; and: a remarkable inſtance of the bones of animals being 


turned red by aliment only, No. 442. The greateſt diſcoveries fre- 


quently are owing to trifling and accidental cauſes, Such was the 
caſe in the laſt-mentioned circumſtance, Mr. Helchier being led to 
make his inquiries on that ſubje& by the bone of a boiled leg of 


_ pork being diſcovered to be perfectly red, though the meat was well 


flavoured, and of the uſual colour. | | 
On his reſignation as ſurgeon of Guy's, he was made governor 


both of that and St. Thomas's hoſpital, to which he was parti- 


cularly ſerviceable, having recommended not lels than 140 go- 
vernors. | | 4 | 
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Mr. Belchter in private life was a man of ſtrict integrity, warni 


and Zeus in his attachments, ſparing neither labour or time to 


ſerve hole for whom he profeſſed a friendſhip. He was a or 
admirer of ihe fine arts; and lived in habits of intimacy with the 
riacipal artiſts of his time. He enjoyed a great ſhare of health, 


hough far advanced in . when he died. His body was interred 


in the chapel at Guy's hoſpital. 


” * 


BELGRAVE (Ric HARD), a writer of the 14th century, of the 


/ 


ancient family of the Belgraves in Leiceſterſhire, was born at the 


town of Belgrave, about a mile from Leiceſter, and educated in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where he applied himſelf with great 
diligence, and the like ſucceſs, to his ſtudies, and afterwards took 
the degree of doctor of divinity. He entered himſelf into the order 
of Carmelite friars, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great ſkill in 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and {chool divinity, However, he was 
more remarkable for the ſtrehgth and ſubtilty of his lectures, than 
the elegance of his flyle, the ſtudy of polite literature being gene- 
rally negleQed in that age. Pits gives him the character of a mat 
of eminent integrity and piety. He floutſhed in the year 1320, 
under the reign of King Edward II. and wrote, among other works, 
Theological Determinations,” in one Book; the ſubje& of which 
was, Whether the Divine Eilence could be ſeen ? and, “ Ordinary 
Queſtions,” in one Book. | 5 
BELING (RIcHAR D), was born in the year 1612, at Beling— 
ſown, in the barony of Balrothery, and county of Dublin, the an- 
cient. ſeat of his family, whicly, was of conſiderable rank in the 
Engliſh pale. He was the ſon of Sir Henry Beling, knight, and was 
educated in his younger years at a grammar ſchoot in the city of 
Dublin, but afterwards put under the tuition of ſome prieſts of his 
own religion, which was Popiſh; who ſo well cultivated his good 
genius, that they taught him to write in a fluent and elegant Latin 
ſtyle, as appears by ſeveral of his pieces hereafter mentioned. Thus 
| ey in the polite parts of literature, ms father removed him to 
incoln's Inn, to ſtudy the municipal laws of his country, where 
he abode ſome years, and returned home a very accompliſhed gen- 
tleman; but it docs not appear that he ever made the law a profeſ- 
ſion. His natural inclination turning to arms, he early engaged in 
the rebellion. of 1641, and though but about twenty-eight years of 
age, was then an officer of conſiderable rank: for in February that 
ork he appeared at the head of a ſtrong body of the Iriſh before 
Amore, and ſummoned the caſtle to ſurrender ; but the lord Brog- 
hill, who commanded in it a ſhall body of one hundred new-raiſed 
forces, {lighted the ſummons, and another party coming to his aid, 
Mr, Beling thought fit to draw aff, and quitted the ſiege. He after- 
wards became a leading member in the ſupreme council of the confe- 
| | Uerats 
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derate Roman Catholics at Kilkenny, to which he was principal 
ſecretary ; by whom he was ſent ambaſſador to the pope, and other 
Italian princes, in 1645, to crave aid for the ſupport of their cauſe, 
He brought back with him a fatal preſent, in the perſon of the 
nuncio, John Baptiſt Rinuccini, archbiſhop and princę of Fermo, 
who was the occaſion of reyiving the diſtinctions between the old 
Iriſh of blood, and the old Engliſh of Irich birth, which ſplit that 
party into factions, prevented all peace with the marquis of Or- 


mond, and ruined the country which he was ſent to fave, When 
Mr. Beling had fathomed the miſchievous ſchemes of the nungtq and 


his faction, and perceived that they had other views than merely tq 
obtain a toleration for the free exerciſe of their religion, as in the 
beginning they pretended, nobody was more zealous than he in op- 
poſing and clogging their mcaſures, or in promoting the peace then 
in agitation, and ſubmitting to the king's authority, which he did 
with ſuch heartineſs and ſincerity, that he became very acceptable to 
the marquis of Ormond, who entruſted him with many nego- 
ciations, both before and after the Reſtoration, which he executed 
with great fidelity and ſufficiency. When the parliament army 
had ſubdued the Triſh, Mr. Beling retired to France, where he con- 
tinued ſeveral years, and in that time employed himſelf in writing ſe- 
veral books in Latin, in oppolition to ſuch writers of the Romiſh 
party 28 had endeavoured to clear themſelves from being the inſtru- 
ments of the rebellion, and to lay the blame thereof on the ſeverity 
of the Engliſh government. His account of the tranſactions of 
Ireland, during the period of the rebellion, is eſteemed by judioious 
men as being more worthy of credit than any written by the Ro- 
miſh party; and yet he js nat free from a partiality to the cauſe he 
was at firſt backed in, and his credulity has been taxed in the caſe 
of Father Finachty. He returned home upon the Reſtoratian, and 
was repoſſeſſed of his eſtate, by the favour and intereſt of the duke of 
Ormond. He died in Dublin, in September 1675, and was buried 
in the church-yard of Malahidert, about five miles em that city. 


BELL (BAU TRE), fon of Beaupré Bell, Eſq. of Beaupré hall in 
Upwell and Outwell, in Clackcloſe hundred, Norfolk, where the 
Beaupre family had ſettled early in the fourteenth century, and en- 
Joyed the eſtate by the name of Beaupre (or de Bello prato) till Sir 
Robert Bell intermarried with them about the middle of the fix- 
teenth. Sir Robert was ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons 14 
Eliz. and chief baron of the Exchequer, and caught his death at the 
black aſſize at Oxford, 1577. Beaupre Bell, his fourth lineal 


deſcendant, married Margaret, daughter of Sir Anthony Oldfield, of 


Spalding, bart. who died 1720, and by whom he had iſſue his name- 
ſake, the ſubject of this article, and two daughters, of whom the 
yourgelt married William Graves, Efg. of Fulborn, in Cambridge. 
Zire, Who thereby inherited the family eſtate nzar Spalding, with 
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the fite of the abbey, and has a ſtriking likeneſs of his brother- in- 
aw. Mr. Bell, junior, was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, ad- 
mitted of Trinity college, Cambridge, 1723, and ſoon commenced 
a genuine and able antiquary. He made conſiderable collections of 
church notes in his own and the neighbouring counties, all which he 
bequeathed to the college where he received his education. Mr. 
Blomfield acknowledges his obligations to him for collecting many 
evidences, ſeals, and drawings, of great uſe to him in his © Hiſtory 
of Norfolk.” The old gentleman led a miſerable life, hardly al- 
lowed his ſon neceſſaries, and dilapidated his houſe. He had five 
hundred horſes of his own breeding, many above thirty years old 


PI 


” unbroke. He took his ſon home from college, where his library 


was left to mould. On his death, his ſon ſucceeded to his eſtate, 
of about 1500l. a year, which he enjoyed not long, and dying of a 
conſumption unmarried, on the road vp Bath, left the reverſion, 
after the death of his ſiſter (who was then unmarried, and not likely 
to have iſſue), with his books and medals, to Trinity college, under 
the direction of the late vice-maſter, Dr. Walker. But his ſiſter 
marrying (as above) it is ſaid the entail was cut off. He was buried 
in the family burying-place, in St. Mary's chaps], in Outwell 
church, for the paving of which, and for a monument, he left 1 50l. 
The regiſters of the ſociety abound with proofs of Mr. Bell's taſte 
and knowledge in ancient coins, both Greek and Roman, beſides 
many other intereſting diſcoveries. | 
; — IT : 

BELLAI (WILLIA DU), lord of Langei, a French general, 
who fignalized himſelf in the ſervice of Francis I. He was alſo an 
able negociator, ſo that the Emperor Charles V. uſed to ſay, “ that 
Langei's pen had fought more againſt him than all the lances of 
France.” He was ſent to Piedmont, in quality of Viceroy, where 
he took ſeveral towns from the Imperialiſts. His addreſs in pene- 
trating into the enemy's deſigns was ſurprizing, In this he ſoared 
no expence, and thereby had intelligence of the moſt ſecret councils 
of the emperor and his generals, He was extremely active in 
influencing ſome of the univerſities of France, to give their judg- 
Went agreeably to the deſires of Henry VIII, king of England, 
when this prince wanted to divorce his queen, in order to marry 
Anne Boleyn. He was ſent ſeveral times into Germany to the 
princes of the Proteſtant league, and was made a knight of the or- 
der of St. Michael. He was alſo a man of learning, having given 
proofs of his abilities and genius as a writer. He compoſed ſeveral 
works, the moſt remarkable of which was © The Hiſtory of his 
Own Times,” in Latin. : [7 

When Langei was in Piedmont, in 1542, he had ſome remark. 
able intelligence, which he was deſirous himſelf to communicate to 
the king; and being extremely infirm, he ordered a litter for his 


Cenvrcyance; but after having paded the mapataia of Tarara, be- 
| „„ twhct 
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taining the power of the 2 over the temporalities of Kings, 


2 


BELLARMIN (Robert). 
twixt Lyons and Roan, he found himſelf ſo extremely bad at St. 
Saphorin, that he was obliged to ſtop ; and there he died the gth of 


January, 1543. 


31 


222 : 
BELLARMIN (RostrT), an Italian Jeſuit, and one of the 
molt celebrated controverſial writers of his time, was born in 
Tuſcany, 1542, and admitted amongſt the Jeſuits 1560. In 1569 
he was ordained prieſt, at Ghent, by Cornelius Janſenius; and in 
the year following, taught divinity at Louvain. After having lived 
ſeven years in the Low Countries, he returned to Italy, and in 1576 
began to read lectures at Rome on points of controverſy. This he 
did with ſo much applauſe, that Sixtus V. appointed him to ac- 
company his legate into France, in 1590, as a perſon who might be 
of great ſervice, in caſe any diſpute in religion ſhould ariſe. He 
returned to Rome about ten months after, where he had ſeveral of- 
fices conferred on him by his own ſociety as well as the pope, and 
in 1599 was created a cardinal. Three years after he had the arch- 
biſhopric of Capua given him, which he reſigned in 1605, when 
the Pope Paul V. deſired to have him near himſelf. He was em- 
ployed in the affairs of the court of Rome, till 1621; when, finding 


| himſelf declining in health, he left the Vatican, and retired to the 
houſe belonging to the Jeſuits, where he died the 17th of Septem- 


ber, 1621. | | 

Bellarmin, though a ſtrenuous advocate for the Romiſh religion, 
yet did not agree with the doctrine of the Jeſuits in ſome points, par- 
ticularly that of predeſtination, nor did he approve of many expreſ- 
ſions in the Romith litanies ; and notwithſtanding he allowed many 
paſſages in his writings to be altered by his ſuperiors, yet in ſeveral 
particulars he followed the opinions of St. Auguſtin. He wrote 
moſt of his works in Lat, the principal of which is his body of 
controverſy, conſiſting of four volumes in folio, Beſides his body 


of controverſy, he wrote alſo ſeveral other books. He has left us 
« A Commentary on the Plalms ;”” « A Treatiſe on Eccleſiaſtical 


Writers;z”” © A Diſcourſe on Indulgences, and the Worſhip of 
Images;“ * Two Treatiſes in Anſwer to a Work of James . of 
England;“ © A Diſſertation on the Power of the Pope, in Tem- 
poral Matters, againſt William Barclay ;” and ſeveral treatifes on 
devotion, the moſt excellent of which is that on the Duties of 
Biſhops,” addreſſed to the biſhops of France. | 
Notwithſtanding the zeal which Bellarmin had ſhewed in main- 
yet his book «© De Romano Pontifice“ was condemned by Sixtus V. 
who thought that he had done great prejudice to the dignity of the 


- 


Pars by not inſiſting that the power, which Jeſus Chriſt gave to 


is vicegerent, was direct but only indirect. * 
Bellarmin is ſaid to have been a man of great chaſtity and tems 
perance; and remarkable for his paticnce. His ſtature was = 
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and his mien very indifferent, but the excellence of his genius might 
be diſcovered by the traces of his countenance, 


BELLEAU (Rem), a French poet, was horn at Nogent le 
Rotrou. He lived in the family of Renatus of Lorraine, marquis of 
Elbeuf, general of the French gallies, and attended him in his ex- 
pedition to Italy, in 1557. This prince highly eſteemed Belleau 
for his courage, and, having alſo a high opinion of his genius and 
abilities, entruſted him with the education of his ſon Charles of 
Lorraine. Belleau was one of the ſeven poets of his time, who were 
denominated the French Pleiades. He wrote ſeycral pieces, and 


tranſlated the Odes of Anacreon” into the French language; but 


in this he is. thought not to have preſerved all the natural beauties of 
the original. His paſtoral pieces are in the greateſt efteem. He 
ſucceeded ſo in this way of writing, that Ronſard ſtyled him the 
painter of nature, He wrote alſo an excellent poem on the nature 
and difference of precious ſtones, which by ſoine has been reputed 
his beſt performance; and hence it has been ſaid of him, that he had 
erected for himſclf a monument of the molt precious ſtones, Belleay 
dicd at Paris in the year 1577. | 
rn f 


BELLEFORET (Faaxcis Dr), a French author, was born 


15 30, near Samatan, a little village of Comminges in Guienne. He 
was but ſeven years of age when he loſt his father; and his mother 
was left in poor circumſtances, but ſhe contributed all in her power 
to his education. He was ſupported ſome years by the queen of 
Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I. Some time after he went to ſtudy at 
Bourdeaux ; thence he removed to Toulouſe, where, inſtead of ap- 
plying to the ſtudy of the Jaw as he intended, he amuſed himſelf 
with poetry. He went next to Paris, where he got acquainted 
with ſeveral men of learning, and was honourcd with the friendſhip 
of many perſons of qualjty. Ile wrote a great number of works in 


the French language, the moſt conſiderable of which are, his“ Hiſ- 


tory of the nine Charles's of France ;*' „ Annotations on the Books 
of St. Augultin;“ his“ Univerſal Hiſtory of the World ;” the 
Chronicles of Nicholas Gillet, augmented ;” “ An Univerſal 
Coſmography;“ but the moſt capital of all is his “ Annals, or 
General Hiſtory of France,” He dicd at Paris, in 1 583. | 
BELLENDEN, or BALLANTINE (W1LL1AM), a celebrated 
author, was, in 1602, profeſſor of humanity, or belles lettres, at 
Edinburgh, and maſter of the requeſts to fs I. who had ſo 
high an eſteem for him, that he enabled him to live in eaſy circum- 


ſtances at Paris, where he wrote theſe three books; the firit entitled, 


De Statu priſci Orbis in Religione, Re politica, et Literis;” or, 
the „ State of Religion, Politics, and Literature in the old World, 
both before and after the Flood.” The ſecond and third contain the 
Ppinzons of Cicero on matters of the higheſt importance, delivered 
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in nis own words. They were dedicated to Charles, prince of Scot- 
land and Wales, afterwards King Charles I. and to his brother Henry: 
In a late edition, the editor has thought proper to infcribe them to 
Mr. Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox, whole reſpective portraits 
are prefixed to each dedication, and whoſe talents and virtues he ce- 


lebrates and defends in a preface of ſeventy-ſix pages, containing & 


very free and bold diſcuſſion of our public men and meaſures in very 
claſſical language, and a ſtrong and ſatirical repreſentation, under 
borrowed names of antiquity, of the chiefs of the other party, or the 
preſent miniſtry, . | | | 
Bullenden wrote another work, publiſhed after his death; “ De 
tribus Luminibus Romanorum,” whom he conceives to be Cicers, 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny. The editor gives an account of 


this work, from whence he took the idea of drawing his charac- 


ters of the three luminaries of Great Britain. He marks the profi- 
ciency in Greek and Roman literature which OY the 
Scotch, betore the civil diſſenſions drove their brighteſt geniuſes 
abroad, and celebrates the ardour for philoſophy and literature ſo 


prevalent in North Britain at preſent. Dr. Middleton has been 


charged with borrowing not only the matter, but the arrangement, 
of his © Life of Cicero,” from Bellenden, without the leaſt acknow- 


ledgment, and the editor confeſſes himſelf of this opinion. 


— 


Nm 


BELLIN (GENTII), a Venetian painter, was born 142t. He 


was employed by the republic of Venice, and to him and his brother 


the Venetians are indebted for the noble works which are to be ſeen 
in the council-hall; we are told that Mahomet II. emperor of the 


Turks, having ſeen ſome of his performances, was fo ſtruck with 


them, that he wrote to the republic, intreating them to ſend 
him. The painter accordingly went to Conſtantitiople, where he 
did many excellent pieces. Amongſt the reſt he painted the decol- 


lation of St. John the Baptiſt, whom the Turks revete as a great 


prophet. Mahomet admired the proportion and ſhadowing of the 
work, but he remarked one defect in regard to the ſkin of the neck, 
from which the head was ſeparated ; and in order to prove the truth 
of this obſervation, he ſent for a ſlave, and ordered his head to be 
ſtruck off. This ſight ſo ſhocked the painter, that he could not be 
eaſy till he had obtained his diſmiſſion, which the Grand Signior 
granted, and made him a preſent of a gold chain, The Republic, 
ſettled a penſion upon him at his return, and made him a knight of 


St. Mark. He died, 1501, in the 8oth year of his age, 


r 


BELLINI (Lavrtxcs), an eminent phyſician, was born at 
Florence, 1643. Akter having finiſhed his ſtudies in polite litera- 
ture, he went to Piſa, where he was afliſted by the generoſity of the 
grand duke Ferdinand II. and ſtudied under two of the moſt learn- 
ed men of that age, Oliva and Borelli. Otiva inſtructed him in 
natural philoſophy, and  Borelli taught him mathematics. At 

N | twenty 
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twenty years of age, he was choſen profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Piſa, but did not continue long in this office; for he had acquired 
ſuch a reputation for his ſkill in anatomy, that the grand duke pro- 
cured him a profeſſorſhip in that ſcience. This prince was often 
preſent at his lectures, and was highly ſatisfied with his abilities 
and performances. Bellini, after having held his profeſſorſhip 
almoſt thirty years, accepted of an invitation to Florence, when he 
was about fifty years of age. Here he practiſed phyſic with great 
ſucceſs, and was advanced to be firſt phyſician to the grand duke 
Coſmo III. | 
He died January 8, 1703, being ſixty years of age. His works 
were read and explained publicly during his life, by the famous 
Scottith phyſician, Dr. Pitcairn, profellor of phytic in Leyden. 
BELMETS or BEAUMES (RIc HARD DE), I. biſhop of Lon- 
don in the reign of Henry I. was advanced to that fee through the 
Intereſt of Roger Montgomery, earl of Shropſhire, and conſecrated 
26th July, 1106. Immediately after his conſecration, he was ap- 
1 by the king warden of the marches between England and 
Wales, and lieutenant of the county of Salop; which offices he 
held about three years, reſiding for the moſt part of the time at 
Shrewſbury. This prelate expended the whole revenues of his 
bithopric on the ſtructure of Sc. Paul's cathedral in London; but 
deſpairing ever to finiſh it, and growing tired of fo much labour 
and expence, he turned the ſtream of his liberality another way; and, 
exchanging the manor of Land{worth for a place in the dioceſe of 
London called St. Olith de Chich, he built there a convent of re- 
wor canons. Being ſeized with a dead palſy, and thereby diſqua- 
ihed for the exerciſe of his epiſcopal functions, he intended to have 
reigned his biſhopric, and to have ſpent the remainder of his life in 
the monaſtery of his own foundation : but whilſt he delayed his 
33 from day to day, he was prevented by death, which took 
im out of this liſe January 16, 1127. | 


BELMEIS or BEAUMES (RichARD vs), II. biſhop of Lon- 
don in the reign of King Stephen, was nephew of Richard de 
Belmeis, biſhop of London in the preceding reign, by that prelate's 
brother, Walter de Belmeis. Before he came of age, he was ap- 
pointed by his uncle archdeacon of Middleſex : but the biſhop was 
prevailed upon by William, dean of London, his nephew by his ſiſter 
Adelina, and by the prior of Chich, to commit the adminiſtration 
of the archdeaconry, during Richard's minority, to Hugh, one of 
his, chaplains. It was with no ſmall difficulty that Richard after- 
wards recovered his archdeaconry out of the hands of this faithleſs 
guardian. In the beginning of October, 1151, he was advanced to 
the fee of London, in the room of Robert de Sigillo, and conle- 
vated at Canterbury by Archbiſhop Theobald, ia the preſence of 
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all the bithops of England, excepting Henry of Wincheſter, who 
to the archbiſhop. This prelat- died May 4, 1102. 


BEMBO (PerTEeR), a Venetian of an ancient and noble family, 
born 1470. His father, Bernard, was governor of Ravenna, and 
employed in many important of cage 7 When he went am- 
baſlador to Florence, he took his fon with him, and here Peter ac- 
quired that delicacy and purity of ſtyle in the Tuſcan language, for 
which he is ſo much admired in his works. He applied himſelf 
likewiſe to the Grecian language, which he ſtudied at Sicily under 


Conſtantin Laſcaris: and when his father when to Ferrara, he ac- 


companied him thither, where he went through a courſe of philo- 
ſophy under Nicholas Leoniceno. His works were much admired 


in Italy; but, notwithſtanding the elegance of his ſtyle, he has been 


thought ſometimes to run into affectation by an improper uſe of the 


Latin phraſes. He lived a retired life till 1513, when Pope Leo X. 
made choice of him for his ſecretary ; but his great application to 


buſineſs and ſtudy, brought upon him a bad ſtate of health, which 


obliged him, for a change of air, to remove to Padua, where he re- 
ſided in 1521, when he received the news of the pope's death. He 
then retired to Venice, where he ſpent his time very agreeab! 


amongſt books and men of letters, till 1538, when Pape Paul III. 


created him a cardinal, and ſoon after gave him the biſhopric of 
Bergamo. He diſcharged the cuties of his function with great 
fidelity, till 1547. when he died by a hurt which he received on his 
fide, by his horſe's running him againſt a wall. He was buried in 


the choir of the church of Minerva, where there is an epitaph to his 


memory, compoſed by his fon Torquato Bembo; and ſome time 
after his death a very fine marble ſtatue was erected for him at 
Padua, in the fanious church of St. Anthony, by his friend Jerome 
Quirini. John de la Caſa has written the life of this cardinal, and 
has given us an exact liſt of his Italian and Latin works. Amongſt 
the latter, there are ſixteen books of letters, which he wrote for 
Leo X. when he was his ſecretary ; ſix books of familiar epiſtles; a 
dialogue containing the life of Gui Ubaldo de Montefeltro, the duke 
of Urbino; ſeveral ſpeeches; and the hiſtory of Venice in twelve 
books. He was named by the council of ten, to write this hiftory 
in 1530; he was deſired to take it up where Sabellicus had left it 
off, and to continue it to his own time; which interval compre- 
hended forty-four years; but he did not accompliſh it, concluding 
his work at the death of Julius II. Amongit his Italian pieces, 
the poem which he had made upon the death of his brother Charles 
is reckoned one of the beſt. He was eſteemed an elegant Latin as 
well as Italian poet. | | | 


Vol. II. + BENBOW 
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BENBOW (Jon d), vice-admiral of the blue ſquadron, and one of 
the moſt eminent Engliſh ſeamen mentioned in our hi{lories, was born 
about the year 1050, and was deſcended of a very ancient, worthy, 
and honourable family in Shropthire. His father dying when he 
was very young, left this fon John uo other provilion than that of 
the profeſſion to which he was bred, viz. the fea, a profeſſion to 
which he had naturally a great propenſity, and in which he ſucceed- 
ed ſo happily, that before he was thirty he became maiter, and in a 
ood meaſure owner, of a ſhip called the Benbow frigate, employ- 
ed in the Mediterranean trade, in which he would have probably 
acquired a good eſtate, if an accident that happened to him in the 
laſt voyage he made had not ee a new turn to his fortunes, and 
brought him to ſerve in the Britiſh navy, with equal reputation to 
himſelf, and good fortune to his country, to which he rendered 
many, and thoſe very important, ſervices. In the year 1086, Cap- 
tain Benbow, in his own veſſel, was attacked in his paſſage to Cadiz 
by a Sallce rover, againſt whom he defended himſelf, though very 
unequal in the number of men, with the utmoſt bravery, till at lalt 
the 3 boarded him, but were quickly beat out of the ſhip again, 
with the loſs of thirteen men, whoſe heads Captain Benbow ordered 
to be cut off, and thrown into a tub of pork pickle. When he ar- 
rived at Cadiz, he went aſhore, and ordered a negro ſervant to fol- 
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low him, with the Moors heads in a ſack. He had ſcarcely landed 
before the officers of the revenue inquired of his ſervant, what he 
had in his ſack ? The captain anſwered, ſalt proviſions for his own 
uſe. That may be,” anſwered the officers, « but we muſt inſiſt up- 
on ſeeing them.” Captain Benbow alledged, that he was no ſtranger 
there, that he did not uſe to run goods, and pretended to take it ill that 


he was ſuſpected. The officers told him, that the magiltrates wers 
ſitting not far off, and that if they were ſatisfied with his word, his 
ſervant might carry the proviſions. where he pleaſed, but that other- 
wiſe it was not in their power to grant any ſuch diſpenſation. The 
captain conſented to the propofal, and away they marched to 
the cuſtom-houſe, Mr. Benbow in the front, his man in the center, 
and the officers in the rear. The magiſtrates, when he came before 
them, treated Captain Benbow with great civility, told him they 
were ſorry to make a point of ſuch a trifle, but that ſince he had re- 
fuſed to thew the contents of his ſack to their officers, the nature of 
their employments obliged them to demand a fight of them; and 

that as they doubted not they were ſali proviſions, the ſhewing them 
could be of no great conſequence one way or the other, © I told 
you,” ſaid the captaja, ſternly, „they were ſalt proviſions for my 
own nle. Cæſar, throw them down upon the table, and, gentlé- 
men, if you like them, they arè at your ſervice.” The Spaniards 
were exccedingly {truck at the light of the Moors heads, and no leſs 
aſtoniſhed at the account of the captain's adventure, who, with ſo 
ſmall a forge had been able to defeat ſuch a number of- barbarians. 


"They 
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hey ſent an account of the whole matter to the court ot Madrid, and 
Charles II. then king of Spain was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he 
would needs ſee the Englith captain, who made a journey to court, 
where he was received with great teſtimonies of reſpect, and not 
only diſmiſſed with a handſome preſent, but his Catholic majeſty 
was alſo pleaſed to write a letter in his behalf to King James, who, 
upon the captain's return, gave him a ſhip, which was his introduc- 
tion to the royal navy. After the Revolution, he was conſtantly 
employed, and frequently, at the requeſt of the merchants, was ap- 
pointed to cruize in the channel, where he did very great ſervice, as 


well in protecting our own trade, as in annoying and diſtreſſing 


that of the enemy. He was likewiſe generally made choice of for 
bombarding the French ports, in which he ſhewed the molt intrepid 
courage, by going in perfon in his boat to encourage and protect the 
engineers, who, for that reaſon, were very ſolicitous that he ſhould 
command the eſcorts whenever they went upon thoſe hazardous en- 
terprizes, in which they knew he would not expoſe them more than 
was abfolutely neceſſary, and that he would put them upon running 
no fort of danger, in which he did not willingly take his ſhare. 
The vigour and activity of Captain Benbow, in every ſervice on 
which he was employed, recommended him fo eſtectually to his 
royal maſter King William, who was both a good judge of men, 
and always willing to reward merit, that he was very early pro- 
moted to a flag, and intruſted with the care of blocking up Dun- 
kirk; the privateers from thence proving extremely detrimental to 
our trade during all that war. In 1695, we find him thus em- 
ployed with a few Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, when the famous Du 
Bart had the good luck to eſcape him, with nine fail of clean ſhips, 
with which he did a great deal of miſchiet, both to our trade and to 
that of the Dutch. In 1697, he ſailed, the rota of April, from 
Spithead, with ſeven third-rates and two fire-thips, and atter ſome 
time returned to Portſmouth for proviſions ; after which he had the 
good fortune to join the Virginia and Welt India fleets, and ſaw 
them ſafe into port. 

After the concluding of the peace of Ryſwick, and even while the 
partition treaties were negoctating, King William formed a defign 
of doing ſomething very conſiderable in the Welt Indies, in cafe 
his pacific views, ſhould be difappointed, or Charles II. of Spain 
ſhould die ſuddenly, as was daily expected. There were, indeed, 
many reaſons, which rendered the ſending a ſquadron at that time 
into thoſe parts highly uſeful and requiſite. Our colonies were in 
a very weak and defenceleſs condition, the ſeas {warmed with 
pirates, the Scots had eſtabliſhed a colony ↄt Darien, which, very 
unluckily for them, gave the Engliſh little ſatis'aCtion, at the ſame 
time that. it provoked the Spaniards very much. King William 
himſelf fixed upon Rear- Admiral Benbow to command this ſqua- 
dron, which proved but a very {mall one, as conſiſting only of three 


112 fourth- 
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fourth- rates; and when he went to take upon him his command, he 
received private inſtructions from the king to make the beſt obſer- 
vations he could on the Spaniſh ports and ſettlements, but to keep 


as fair as poſſible with the governors, and to afford them any alliſ- 
tance he could, if they deſired it. He was likewiſe inſtructed to 


I watch the galleons; for the king of Spain, Charles II. was then 

1 thought to be in a dying condwion. Rear-Admiral Benbow failed 
"hz in the month of November 1698, and did not arrive in the Welt 2 
1 Indies till the February following, where he found things in a very 
| indifferent ſituation. Mult. of our colonies were in a bad condition, oF 
many of them engaged in warm diſputes with their governors, the E | 

forces that ſhould have been kept up in tl em for their defence ſo re- 1 

duced by ſickneſs, deſertion, and cher accidents, that little or no- > 

thing was to be expected from them: but the admiral carried with 4 


him Colonel Collingwood's regiment, which he diſpoſed of to the 
beſt advantage in the Leeward Iſlands. This part of his charge 2 
being executed, he began to think of performing the other part of 4 
his commiſſion, and of looking into the ſtate of the Spaniſh affairs, 1055 
| as it had been recommended to him by the king; and a proper oc- 
1 caſion of doing this very ſpeedily offering, he effected it. On his re- 


turn to Jamaica, towards the latter end of the year, he received a 
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19 ſupply of proviſions from Englaid, and, ſoon after, orders to return 
* home, which he did with tix men of war, taking New England in 
his way, and arrived ſaſe, bringing with him from the plantations 
ſufficient teflimonies of h + having diſcharged his duty, which ſecured 
him from all danger of ceniure, though the Houſe of Commons 
expreſſed very high reſentment ai ſome circumſtances that attended 
"It the ſending this fleet. But in regard to the admiral, the greateſt 
16065 compliments were paid to his courage, capacity, and integrity, by 
| all parties; and the king, as a ſignal mark of his kind acceptance 
; of all his ſervices, granted him an augmentation of arms, which 
1 conſiſted in adding to the three Bent Bows, he already bore, as many 
1 Arrows; which fingle act of royal favour ſufficiently. deſtroys the 
| fooliſh report of his being of mean extraction. His conduct in this 
expedition raiſed him fo much in the king's eſteem, that he con- 
ſulted him as much or more than any man of his rank, and yet with- 
out making the admiral himſelf vain, or expoſing him in any de- 
gree to the diſlike of the miniſters It may be eaſily imagined, 
that, in the time the rear-admiral ſpent in the Weſt Indies, the face 
of affairs was much changed: indeed ſo much they were changed, 
that the king was forced to think of a new war, though he was 
ſenſible the nation ſuffered ſeverely from the effects of the old one. 
His fhrit care therefore was, to put his fleet into the beſt order poſ- 
ſible, an, to diſtribute the commands therein to officers that he 
could depend upon; and to this it was that Mr. Benbow owed his 
being promoted to the rank of vice-admiral of the blue. After 
this, the command of a Weſt India ſquadron was conferred on him; 
: | and 
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and in an engagement wich the French, he had the misfortune to 


loſe his leg. During all the time of his illneſs he behaved with 


great calmneſs and preſence of mind, having never flattered himſelf, 
from the time his leg was cut oft, with any. hopes of recovery, hut 


ſhewed an eurneſt detire to be as uſeful as he could while he was yet 
living. He continued thus diſcharging his duty till the laſt mo- 
ment; for dying of a fort of conſumption, his ſpitits did not fail 
him tilt very near his end, and his ſenſes were very ſound to the 
day he expired, which was the 4th of November, 1702. 


BENBOW (JohN), fon to the vice-admiral before mentioned 
He was intended by his father for a ſeaman, and educated accord- 


ingly. His misfortunes began very early, viz. in the ſame year his 


father died in the Weſt Lndics, by being thipwrecked on the coaſt of 
Madavaſcar, where, aſter many diſmal and dangerous adventures, 


he was induced to live with, and in the manner of, the natives, for 


long ſince dead. He was a young gentleman naturally of a very 
briſk, and lively temper; but by a long feries of untoward events, 
came to alter his diſpoſition entirely, fo as to appear, after his re- 
turn, very ſerious, or rather melancholy, and did not much affect 
ſpeaking, except among a few intimate. friends. But the noiſe of 
his remaining ſo long, and in ſuch a condition, upon the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, induced many to viſit him, and to inquire into the cir» 


cumſtances of the life he led there, whom he civilly received, and 
_ readily ſatisfied their curiotity, though otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed, as has 


been ſaid, by his taciturnity ; but he always looked upon his pre- 


ſervation there, and his eſcape from thence, as {uch ſignal inſtances 
of the favour of Providence, that he did not judge himſelf at liberty 


to conceal them. But notwithſtanding his freedom in communi- 
cating this part of his hiſtory, very few particulars relating to it can 


now be recovered. He lived ſeveral years after his return to Eng- 


land, but in a very private manner. 

BENDLOWES (E DWA), author of ſome poetical pieces, 
was {on and heir of Andrew Bendlowes, Eſq. and born in the year 
1613. This gentleman was carefully educated in grammar learn- 
ing, and at fixicen years of age admitted a fellow. commoner of St. 
John's college, in Cambridge, to which he was afterwards a bene- 
factor. From thence he went with a tutor to travel, and having 
geme through ſeveral countries, and viſited ſeven courts of princes, 
he returned home a moſt accomplithed gentleman both in behaviour 
and converſation, but a little tinctured with the principles of 
Popery, Being very itnprudent in the management of his worldly 
Concerns, he made a fitiit, though he was never married, to ſquander 
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away his eſtate {which amounted to ſeven hundred or a thouſand 
pounds a year) on pocts, muficians, buffoons, and flatterers, and in 

ing curiolities. He gave a handſome fortune with a miece 


named Philippa, who was married to Mr. Blount, of Maple Dur- 
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ham, in Oxfordthire; and having beſides engaged himſelf for the 


ayment of other men's debis, which he was not able to difcharge, 
E put into priſon at Oxford; but being ſoon after releaſed, he 
ſpent the remainder of his life, which was eight years, in that city. 
He was eſteemed in his younger days a great patron of the poets, 
eipecially Cuarles, Davenant, Payne, Fiſher, &c. who either dedi- 
cated books to him, or wrote epigrams and poems on him. His 
Nattercrs uſed to fiyle him benevoius, by way of anagram on his 


name, in return for his penerotity towards them. 'Fowards the 


latter end of his life, he was drawn off from his inclination to Po- 
pery, and would often take occaſion to dilpute againſt the Papiſts 


anti their opinions, and particularly diſliked the favourers of Armi- 


nius and ducinus. This gentleman, reduced through his own in- 
diſeretion to great want, died at Oxford the 18th of December, 
1686, aged ſeventy-three years. | 


BENEDICT (Sr.), the founder of the order of the Benedictine 
monks, born in Italy about 480. He was ſent to Rome when he 
was very young, and there received the firſt part of his education. 


At fourteen years of age he was removed from thence to Sublaco, 


about forty miles diſtant. Here he lived a moſt aſcetic life, and 
ſhut himſelf up in a cavern, where nobody knew any thing of him 


except St. Romanus, who, we are told, uſcd to deſcend to him by a 


rope, and to ſupply him with proviſions ; but being afterwards diſ- 
covered by the monks of a neighbouring monaſtery, they choſe him 
foraheir abbot. Their manners, however, not agreeing with thoſe 
of Benedict, he returned to his ſolitude, whither many perſons fol- 
lowed him, and put themſelves under his direction, ſo that in a ſhort 
time he bnilt twelve monaſteries. About 528 he retired to Mount 
Caſſino, where idolairy was {till prevalent, there being a temple of 
Apollo erected here. He inſtruQed the people in the adjacent 
country, and having converted them, he broke the image of 
Apollo, and built two chapels on the mountain. Here he founded 


alſo a monaſtery, and inſtituted the order of his name, which in time 


became fo famous, and extended over all Europe. It was here, too, 
that he compoſed his Regula Monachorum,” which Gregory the 
Great ſpeaks of, as the molt ſenſible and belt written piece of that 
kind ever publiſhed. Authors are not agreed as to the place where 
Benedict died; fome ſay at Mount Caſſino, others affirm it to have 
been at Rome, when he was ſent thither by Pope Boniface : nor is 


He ert ai ned ame A Har: q4 bv, an 1 
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BENEFIELD (SEBASTIAN), a learned Engliſh divine, was 
born at Preſtbury, in Glouceſterſhire, 1559. e was admitted 2 
{c/10/ar of Corpus Chriſti college, in Oxford, 1586, and choſen pro- 
Latin {Mow 1590, After he had taken his degree of maſter of 
azts, he cutered into holy orders. In 1608 he became doctor in di- 
„ and five years after was appointed Margaret profeſſor of divi- 
in t that univerſity. He diſcharged this office with great ſuccefs 
for fourteen years, when he reſigned it, and retired to his rectory of 
Meyſey Hampton, in Glonceſterſhire, which he had been inducted 
into ſcveral years before. He ſpent here the remainder of his life; 


and was eminent for piety, integrity, and extenſive learning. He 


was well {killed in all parts of learning, and extremely converſant in 
the writings of the inane Dr. Ra Some perſons have ac- 


cuſed him as a ſchiſmatic; Mit Dr. Ravis, biſhop of London, ap- 


proved of him as tree from ſchiſm, and much abounding in ſcience. 
He was a ſedentary man, and tond of retirement, which rendered 


him leſs eaſy and affable in converſation. He was particularly at- 
tached to the opinions of Calvin, eſpecially that of predeſtination ; fo 


that he has been ſtyled a downright and doctrinal Calviniſt. He 


died at Meyſey Hampton, in 1630. 


— — — en 
BENI (PAUL), profeſſor of eloquence in the univerſity of Padua, 
Ile was a Greek by nation, according to Bayle; that other authors 
aſhrm that he was born at Eugubio, in the dutchy of Urbino. He 
was in the ſociety of Jeſuits for ſome time, but quitted them upon 
their refuſing him permiſſion to publiſh a commentary on the feaſt 


of Plato. He was a great critic, and maintained a diſpute with the 


Academy de Ja Cruſca of Florence. He publiſhed a treatiſe againit 
their Italian dictionary, under the title of © Anti-Cruſca, ar Para- 


gone della Lingua Italiana.” He had likewife another conteſt with 


the ſame academy in regard to Taſſb, whoſe defence he undertook, 
and publiſhed two pieces on this ſubject. In one of theſe he com- 


pares Iafſo to Virgil, and Arioſto to Homer, in ſome particulars 
giving Taſſo the preference to theſe two ancients; in the other he 


anſwers the critical ceniures which had been made againſt this au- 

thor. He publiſhed alſo ſome diſcourſes upon the & Paitor Fido“ of 

Guarini. Theſe pieces which we have mentioned were in Italian; 

but he left a great number of works in Latin. He died the 12th at 
PETIT —— | * ; 

BENIGNUS (Sr.), archbithop of Armagh, in Ireland, was the 


Immediate ſucceſſor of St. Patrick in that ſee, anno 455. He was 
the fon of Seſgnen, a man of wealth and power in Meath, who, jn the 


war in 453, hoſpitably entertained St. Patrick in his journey from 


the port of Colp, where he landed, to the court of King Leogair at 


Tarah, and with his whole ſamily embraced Chriſtianny, and re- 
cad baptiſm. The youth grew ſo. fond of his father's gueſt, that 
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ne could not be ſeparated from his company. St. Patrick took him 
away with him at his departure, and taught him his firſt rudiments 
of learning and religion. Benin profited greatly under fuch a 
maſter, and became afterwards a man eminent for piety and virtue, 
whom St. Patrick thought worthy to fill the lee of r. . which 
he reſigned to him in 455. Benin died in 468, on the gt 

vember, having alſo reſigned his ſee three years before his death. 


BENNET (Hewsy), earl of Arlington, was deſcended of an 
ancient family, ſeated at Arlington, in Mddlefſex, and fecond fon of 


Sir John Bennet, knight. He was born in 1618, and after being in- 


ſtructed in grammar learning in his father's houſe, was ſent to 
Chriſt-church, in Oxford, where he took the degree of maſter of 


arts, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his turn for Engliſh poetry. 


Upon the king's coming to Oxford, after the breaking out of the 
civil war, he entered himſelf a volunteer ; and was afterwards made 
choice of by George Lord Digby, ſecretary of ſtate, to be his under 
ſecretary. He was preſent in the rencounter at Andover, in which 
he receiyed ſeveral wounds. When he could no longer remain in 
England with fafety, he went to France, and from thence to Italy. 


On his return to France, in 1649, he became ſecretary to the duke 


of York. In 1658 Charles II. who placed great confidence in him, 
knighted him at Bruges, and fent him in quality of his miniſter to 
the court of Madrid. After the king's reſtoration, he recalled him 
from Madrid, and appointed him privy purſe. October 2d, 1662, 
he was nominated fecretary of ſtate in the room of Sir Edward Ni- 
cholas. September 28th, 1663, the univerſity of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of laws. March following he was 
created baron of Arlington, in Middleſex. At this time he had, as 


ſecretary, almoſt the ſole management of foreign affairs, and his 
capacity was equal to his poſts. He had a great hand in the brit - 


Dutch war, but he likewiſe appears to have had no ſmall ſhare in 
the negociations for peace. A new fct of miniſters having, under 
pretence of their influence over the parliament, raifed themſelves 
to power, Lord Arlington declined in his credit with the! king 
but as he had been long in buſineſs, loved a court, and was deſirous 
of power, ke continued to act as ſecretary of ſtate under the new 
admimſtration, and became one of the cabinet council diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the cabal. A deſign was ſet on foot to 
change the conſtitution into an abſolute monarchy, but no writer 
charges him with having a ſhare in it; nor did he act farther than 
his office, as fecretary of ſtate, obliged him to act, in the breach 
whieh the other violent members of the cabal puſhed the king to 
make with Holland. | 
April 22, 11672, he was raiſed to the dignity of earl of Arlington, 


in Middleſex, and viſcount Thetford, in Norfolk; and on the 1 5th 


ol June following was made a knight of the garter, Soon after he 
= | I was 
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was ſent to Utrecht with the duke of Buckingham and the earl of 


Halifax, to treat of a peace between the allies and the States Ge- 
neral ; but this negociation had no effect. The Houſe of Com- 
mons, diſliking the war againſt Holland, determined to call the 
adviſers and promoters of it to an account. They firſt attacked the 


duke of Lauderdale, and next the duke of Buckingham, who, being 


admitted to be heard, endeavoured to throw all the odium upon the 
earl of Arlington; and this lord's anſwer not ſatisfying the Com- 
mons, articles of impeachment were drawn up, charging him with 
having been a conſtant and vehement premoter of Popery and Popiſh 
counſels; with having been guilty of many undue practices to pro- 
mote his own greatneſs; with having embezzled the treaſure of the 
nation, and falſely and treacherouſly betrayed the important truſt 
repoſed in him as a counſellor, and principal ſecretary of ſtate. He 
appeared before the Houſe of Commons, and ſpoke much better 
than was expected. He excuted himſelt, but without blaming the 


king; and this had ſo good an effect, that though he, as ſecretary of 


ſtate, was more expoſed than any other man, by the many warrants 
and orders he had ſigned, yet he was acquitted, though by a ſmall 
majority, In the mean time he continued to preſs the king to a 
ſeparate peace with the Dutch, in which he happily ſucceeded. 
Having reſigned his poſt of ſecretary, he was made lord chamber- 
Jain September 1642, with this public reaſon given, that it was in 
conſideration of his long and faithful ſervice, particularly in the exe- 
eution of his office of principal fecretary of ſtate, for the ſpace of 
twelve years. Soon after, he made a freſh trial for recovering the 
king's confidence, by offering to go over to Holland, with the earl 
of öllory. He told the king, that he did not doubt but he could 
bring the prince of Orange into an entire dependence on his uncle, 
and, in particular, diſpoſe him to a general peace; on which the 
king was much ſet, it being earneſtly deſired by France. It wag 
likewiſe believed that he had orders to give the prince hopes of 


- marrying the duke of York's daughter, Lady Mary, whom he aſter- 


wards did marry. This journey proved altogether unſucceſsful ; 
and his credit was ſo much ſu k, that ſeveral perſons at court took 
the liberty to act and mimick his perſon and behaviour, as had been 
formerly done againſt the lord chancellor Clarendon ; and it became 
a common jeſt tor ſome courtier to put a black patch upon his noſe, 
and ſtrut about with a white ſtaff in his hand, in order to make the 
king merry. The king's coldneſs, or perhaps diſpleaſure, is be- 
lieved to have proceeded from Arlington's late turning towards the 


popular ſtream, and more eſpecially his cutward proceedings againſt 


the Papiſts, when the court believed him to be one inwardly him- 
ſelf. Nevertheleſs he was continued in his office, and the privy 
council, in all the changes it underwent; and at his maj-ſty's de- 
ceaſe, King James confirmed him in his office of chamberlain, 
which he held to the day of his death, July 28, 1085. 

V0 bh * ; BENNET 
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BENNET (Dr. Tous), an Engliſh divine, was born at Saliſ- 
bury, May 7, 1673. From the free-ſchool in that city he was re- 
moved to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees 
in arts, and afterwards became a fellow of the college. In 1699 he 
ubliſhed ** An Anſwer to the Diſſenters' Plea for Separation, or an 
Abr:dgment of the London Caſes.” The following year, taking a 
journey to viſit his friend Mr. John Rayne, rector of St. James's, 
jn Colcheſter, and finding him dead, he preached his funeral ſer- 
mon, with which the inhabitants were ſo highly pleaſed, that 
they warmly recommended him to Compton, biſhop of London, 
_ who thereupon preſented him to that living. The other livings 
in the town being very indifferently provided for, he was extremely 
followed, and his afſiſtance defired upon all occaſions; ſo that he 
was miniſter not only of one pariſh, but in a manner of the whole 
city. The ſame year he publiſhed at Cambridge his “ Con- 
futation of Popery.” In 1702 he publiſhed a tract relative to the 
ſeparation of the Diſſenters, entitled, ** A Diſcourſe of Schiſm.” 
This book being auimadverted upon by Mr. Shepherd, one of the. 
diſſenting miniſters, to whom it was addreſſed by way of letter, he 
publiſhed an anſwer to Mr. Shepherd, entitled,“ Devotions.” In 
1705 he printed at Cambridge his “ Confutation of Quakeriſm yg? 
and 1708, “ A brief Hiſtory of the joint Ufe of pre-compoſed 
fet Forms of Prayer.“ In this year likewiſe came abroad his 
« Diſcourſe of Joint Prayers.” In 1709 he publiſhed in 8vo. his 
«Paraphrale wi'h Annotations upon the Book of Common Prayer.“ 
In this treatiſe he oblerves, that the uling of the morning prayer, the 
litany, and communion fervice, at one and the ſame time, in one 
continued order, is contrary to the firſt intention and practice of the 
church. The next piece he made public was a ſermon recom- 
mending charity ſchools, preached at St. James's church in Col- 
cheſter, March 10, 1710, and publiſhed at the requett of the truſ- 
tees. The ſame year he wrote a letter to Mr. B. Robinſon, occa- 
fioned by his review of the caſe of liturgies, and their impoſition ; 
and ſoon after, a fecond letter, upon the ſame ſubject. The 
year following he ſent abroad his“ Rights of the Clergy in the 
Chriſtian Church,” wherein he aſſorts, that church authority is 
not derived from the people, that the laity have no divine right to 
elect the clergy, nor to chooſe their own particular paſtors. About 
this time he took the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1711 he 
publuhed at London his “ Directions for ſtody ing, 1. A general 
Syſtem of D. vinity; 2. The Thirty-nine Articles; to which is 
adden, St. Jerom's Epiſtle to Nepotianus.”” The fame vear he 
publiſhed his “ Eiltay on the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, 
agreed on in 1502, and revited in 1571.” Before the publication of 
this book he ſound it neceſſary to leave CoKheſter. The other 
livings being filled with men--of merit and character, in which he 
was highly inttrumental, his large congregation, and his ſubſcrip- 
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tions, which amounted to near Zool. a year, fell off ſo, that the 
income of his two livings of St. James and St. Nicholas did not 
amount to 6ol. wherefore he removed to London, and was appointed 
deputy chaplain to Chelſea hoſpital, under Dr. Cannon: Soon 
after happening to preach the funeral ſermon of his friend Mr. 
Erington, lecturer of St. Olave, in Southwark, it was ſo highly ap- 
proved of by that pariſh, that he was unanimouſly choſen leQurer, 
without the Jeaſt ſolicitation. We find him, in 1716, morning 
preacher at St. Lawrence Jewry ; and ſoon after he was preſented 
be the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, to the vicarage of St. Gilesz 
Cripplegate, worth neat 5ool. a year. Whilit in this ſtation, he was 
engaged in ſeveral lawſuits, in defence of the rights of that church, td 
which he recovered 150l. per annum. In ans publiſhed a pam- 
phlet entitled © The Nonjurors Separation from the public Aſſem- 
blies of the Church of England examined, and proved to be ſchiſ- 
matical upon their own principles ;” and © The Caſe of the re- 
formed epiſcopal Churches in Great Poland and Poliſh Pruflia, in a 
Sermon preached at St. Lawrence Jewry in the Morning, and at St. 
Olave's, Southwark, in the Afternoon :” two editions of which were 
publiſhed the ſame year. In 1717 he ꝑubliſhed a fpital ſermon be- 
fore the lord mayor, aldermen, &c. of London; and in 1718 came 
abroad his “ Diſcourſe of the ever-bleſſed Trinity in Unity, with 
an Examination of Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doctrinè of the Trinity;” 
in which he treats Dr. Clarke with great decency and civility. In 
1726 he publiſhed an “ Hebrew Grammar.“ He died of an 
.apoplexy at London, Oct. 9, 1728, aged fifty- five. 


BENNET (CHRIST OTHER), was born in Somerſetſhire about 
1617, and educated at Lincoln college, Oxford, where he was en- 
tered a commoner in 1632. Having taken both his degrees in arts, 
he entered upon the phylic line, and afterwards was elected a fellow 
of the College of Phyficians in London, where he practiſcd with 
ſucceſs. He died in April 165 5. His writings are, © Theatit 
tabidorum veſtibulum.— 3 diagnoſticæ.“ &. He alſo 
corrected and enlarged Dr. Moufet's treatiſe, entitled“ Health's - 
Improvement.” + 


4 


BENSERADE (IsAac dz), a French poet of the laſt century, 
was born at Lions, near Roaa. He was born, but not educated, a a 
Proteſtant, his father having turned Catholic when he was very 
young, When Benſerade was about ſeven or eight years of age, he 
went to be confirmed ; the bithop who performed the ceremony 


aiked him „ If he was not willing to change his name of Ifaac for 


one more Chriſtian.” © With all tny heart,“ replied 1 pro- 
vided I get any thing by the exchange.” The biſhop; ſurprized 


at ſuch a ready anſwer, would not change his name: © Let his nate 


be Iſaac ſtill,“ ſaid he, “for whatever it is, he will become fa- 


12 mous,” 
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mous.” Benſcrade loſt his father when he was very young, and 
being left with very little fortune, and this much involved in law, he 
cholf rather to give it up, than ſue for it. We have been told by 
ſome authors, that he was related to Cardinal Richelieu, and that the 
cardinal took care of his education. It is certain, however, that 
Benſerade ſoon became famous at court for his wit and poetry, and 
that Richelieu granted him a penſion, which was continued till the 
death of the cardinal. After the death of Richelieu, he got into 
favour with the duke de Breze, whom he accompanied in moſt of 
his expeditions; and when this nobleman died, he returned to 
court, where his poetry became highly eſteemed, We are told in 
one of Coſtar's latters to the marchioneſs de Lavardin, that Benſe- 
fade was named envoy to Chriſtina, queen of Sweden: it is certain, 
however, that he never went in this employment. | | 

Benſerade had ſurprizing fucceſs in what he compoſed for the 
king's interludes. "There was quite an original turn in theſe com- 
poſitions, which characterized at once the poetical divinities, and 
the perſons who repreſented them. The ſonnet which Benſerade 
ſent to a young lady, with his paraphraſe on Job, rendered his name 
very famous. A parallel was drawn betwixt it and the“ Urania“ 
of Voiture ; and a diſpute thence aroſe, which divided the wits, and 
the whole court. "Thoſe who gave the preference to that of Ben- 
ſerade, were ſtyled the Jobiſts, and their antagoniſts the Uraniſts. 
The prince of Soni declared himſelf a Jobiſt. The one ſonnet,” 
faid he, meaning that of Voiture, © is more grand and finiſhed; but 
I would rather have been the author of the other.” Benſerade 
wrote #* Rondeaux upon Ovid,” ſome of which are reckoned tole- 
rable, but upon the whole they are not much eſteemed. He ap- 
plied himſelf to works of picty ſome years before his death, and 
tranſlated almoſt all the Pſalms. M. l' Abbe Olivet ſays, that Ben- 
ſerade, towards the latter end of his Irfe, withdrew from court, and 
made Gentilly the place of his retirement. When he was a youth, 
he ſays it was the cuſtom to viſit the remains of the ornaments with 
which Benferade had embelliſhed his houſe and gardens, where every 
thing ſavonred of his poetical genius. The barks of the trees were 
full of inſcriptions. Mr. Voltaire is of opinion, that theſe infcrip- 
tions were the belt of his productions, and he regrets that they have 
not been collected together. „ 

Benſerade ſuffered at laſt ſo much from the ſtone, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his great age, he reſolved to ſubmit to the operation of cut- 
ting. But his conſtancy was not put to this laſt proof; for a ſur- 
geon letting him blood, by way of precaution, pricked an artery, 
and, inſtead of endeavouring to ſtop the effuſion of blood, ran 
away. There was but juſt time to call F. Camire, his friend and 
confeſſor, who came ſoon enough to ſee him die, which happened 
on the x9th of October, 1690 
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BENSON (Groger), a learned and eminent diſſenting teacher, 
was born at Great Salkeld, in Cumberland, September 1699. He 
was carly deſtined by his parents to the Chriſtian miniſtry, on ac- 
count of the ſeriouſneſs of his diſpoſition, and his love of learningg 
which was ſoſtrong and ſueceſsful, that at eleven years of age he was 
able to read the Greek Teſtament. After Raiden his grammar 
learning, he went to an academy kept by Dr. Dixon, at White- 
haven, from whence he removed to Glaſgow ; where, with great ap- 
plication and ſucceſs, he purſued his ſtudies until May, 1721, when 
he left the univerſity. Towards the clofe of the year he came to 
London; and having been examined and approved by ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent Preſhyterian miniſters, he began to preach, firſt at 
Chertſey, and afterwards in London, The learned Dr. Calamy 
was his great friend, and kindly took him for a time into his fa- 
mily. By this gentleman's recommendation he went to Abingtlon, 
in Berkſhire; where, after preaching as a candidate, he was una- 
nimoufly choſen their paſtor, by the congregation of Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters in that town, During his ſtay here, which was about ſeven 
years, he preached and publithed three ſerious practical difcourſes, 
addrefſed to young perſons, Which were well received; but he af- 
terwards ſuppreſſed them, as not teaching what he thought, on fur- 
ther inquiry, the exact truth, in relation to ſome doctrines of Chrif= 
tianity. In 1729 he received a call from a fociety of Proteſtant 
Difſeaters in Southwark, among whom he laboured with great dili- 
gence and fidelity for eleven years, and was greatly beloved by them. 
Jn 1740 he was choſen by the congregation at Crutched Friars, 
colleague to the learned and judicious Dr. Lardner; and when in- 
tirmities obliged-Dr. Lardner to quit the ſervice of the church, the 
whole care of it devolved on him. | | | 
From the time of his engaging in the miniſtry, he ſeems to have 
propoſed to himſelf the critical ſtudy of the Scriptures, and parti- 
cularly of the ftndy of the New Teftament, as a principal part of his 
bulineſs; and to hive purſued the diſcovery of the facred truths it 
contained with uncommon diligence and fidelity. Ihe firlt fruit 
of theſe ſtudies which he preſented to the public was, A Defenee 
of the Reaſonablenets of Prayer,” with “! A Franſlation of a Di{- 
courſe of Maximus Tyrins,” containing fome popular objections 
againſt prayer, and an “ Anſwer” to theſe. Some time after this, 
he manifeſted his love to moderation and Chriftian hberty, and his 
averſion | to perſecution, by whomfoever practiſed, by extracting 
from the Memoirs of Literature, and reprinting Mr. de la Roche's 
account of the perſecuting and burning of Servetus by Calvin, with 
ſuch teffections as were proper to expoſe the injuſtice and incon- 


ſiſtence of this conduct in that reformer, and to prevent it's being 


employed to countenance a like temper and conduct hereafter, To 
this he afterwards added, “A Defence of the Account of Servetus,“ 
and © A brief Account of Archbiſhop Laud's cruel n 
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Dr. Leighton.“ About the ſame time, to guard Chriſtians againſt 
the corruptions of Popery, and to prevent their being urged by the 
Deiſts as plauſible objections againit Chriſtianity, he publiſhed A 
Diſſertation on 2 Theſſ. ii. ver. 1—12.” In illuſtrating the ob- 
ſervations of the learned Joſeph Mede, he ſhewed theſe groſs cor- 
ruptions of the belt religion to have been expreſsly foretoid, and 
Chriſtians ſtrongly cautioned againſt them; and that, in this vew, 


they were among the evidences of the divihe authority of the Scrip- 


tures, as they proved the ſacred writers to have been inſpired by a 


divine ſpirit, which could alone clearly foretel events ſo diſtant, un- 


likely, and contingent. "The light which Mr. Locke had thrown on 
the obſcureſt parts of St. Paul's epiſtle, by making him his own ex- 
politor; encouraged and determined Mr. Benſon to attempt an 


illuſtration of the remaining epiſtles in the ſame manner. In 1737 


he; publiſhed © A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiltle to Philemon,” 


as a ſpecimen. This. was well received, and the author encouraged 
to proceed in his deſign. With the Epiſtle to Philemon was pub- 
liſhed © A ſhort Diſſertation, to prove from the Spirit and Senti- 
ments of the Apoſtle, diſcovered in his Epiitles, that he was neither 
an Enthuſiaſt nor Impoſtor ; and, canſequently, that the Religion 
which he aſſerted he received immediately from Heaven; and con- 
firmed by a Variety of Miracles, is indeed divine.” This argument 


| hath ſince been improved and illuſtrated, with great delicacy and 


ſtrength, in a review of the apoſtle's entire conduct and character, 
by Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Benſon proceeded with great diligence 
and reputation to publith “ Paraphraſes and Notes on the two 
Epiſtles to the Thellalonians, the firſt and ſecond to Timothy, and 
the Epiſtle to Titus; adding © Dillertations on ſeveral important 
Subjects, particularly on Infpiration.” In 1735 he publiſhed a 
“ Hiſtory of the firſt planting of Chriſtianity, taken from the Acts 
of the. Apoſtles, and their Epiſtles,” in two vols. quarto. Theſe 
works ptocured him great reputation. One of the univerſities in 
Scotland ſent him a diploma, with a do&or's degree; and 'many 
of high rank in the eſtabliſhed church, as Herring, Hoadly, Butler, 
Benſon, Conybeare, &c. ſhewed him great marks of favour and re- 
gard. He purſued the ſame ſtudies with great application and ſuc- 
eeſs till the time of his death, which happened 1763; in the 64th 


year of his age. 


His works, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are; “ A Paraphraſe 
and Notes on the ſeven Catholic Epiſtles; to which are annexed, 
ſeveral critical Diſſertations,” quarto. The Reaſonableneſs of 
the Chriſtian Religion, as delivered in the Scriptures,” in two vols. 
8v0. © A Collection of Tracts againſt Perfecution.” A Volume 


- of Sermons on ſeveral important Subjects.“ * The Hiſtory of the 


Life of Jeſus Chriit, taken from the New Teſtament; with Ob- 


ſervations and Reflections proper to iiluſtrate the Excellence of his 


GharaRer, aud the Divinity ot his Miſfion and Religion. | 
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BENTHAM (ED ward), canon of Chriſt- church, Oxford, and 
king's profeſſor of divinity in that univerſity, was born in the col- 
lege at Ely, July 23, 1707. His father, Mr. Samuel Bentham, was 
a very worthy clergyinan, and vicar of Witchford, a ſmall living near 
that city; who having a numerous family, his fon Edward, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Smalridge, dean of Chriſt-church, was 
ſent, in 1717, to the ſchool of that college. Having there received 
the rudiments of claſſical education, he was in Lent term, 1723, 
when nearly ſixteen years of age, admitted of the upiverſity of Ox- 


ford, and placed at Corpus-Chrilti college, under his relation, Dr, 


John Burton. In this ſituation, his ſerious and regular deport- 


ment, and his great proficiency in all kinds of academical learning, 


recommended him to the notice of ſeveral eminent men; and, 
among others, to the favour of Dr. Tanner, canon of Chriſt-church, 
by whoſe death he was diſappointed of a nomination to a ſtudent- 
ſhip in that ſociety. At Corpus-Chriſti college he formed a ſtrict 
friendſhip with Robert Hoblyn, Eſq. of Nanſwydden in Cornwall, 
afterwards repreſentative for the city of Briſtol, whoſe character, as 
a ſcholar and a member of parliament, rendered him deſervedly 
eſteemed by the lovers of literature and of their country. In com- 
pany with this gentleman and another intimate friend, Dr. Ratcliff, 
afterwards maſter of Pembroke college, Mr. Bentham made, at dif- 
ferent times, the tour of part of France, and other places. Having 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts, he was invited by Dr. Cotes, 
principal of Magdalen Hall, to be his vice- principal; and was ac- 


_ cordingly admitted to that ſociety, March 6, 1729-30. Here he 


continued only a ſhort time; for, on the 23d of April, in the year 
following, he was elected fellow of Oriel college. In act term, 
1732, he proceeded to the degree of maſter of arts, and, about the 
ſame time, was appointed tutor in the college; in which capacity 
he diſcharged his duty, in the moſt laborious and conſcientious man- 


ner, for more than twenty years. March 26, 1743, Mr, Bentham 


took the degree of bachelor in divinity ; and April 22, in the ſame 
year, was collated to the prebend of Hundreton, in the cathedral- 
church of Hereford. July 8, 1749, he proceeded to the degree of 
doctor in divinity; and in April, 1754, was promoted to the fifth 
itall in that cathedral,” ' Here he continued the fame active and uſe- 
tu! courſe of life for which he had always been diſtinguiſhed. He 


ſerved the offices of ſub- dean and treaſurer, for himſelf and others, 


jor above twelve years. The affairs of the treaſury, which Dr. Ben- 
tham found in great confuſion,” he entirely new-modelled, and put 
into a train of buſineſs in which they have continued ever ſince, to 
the great caſe of his ſucceſſors, and benefit of the ſociety. So in- 
tent was he upon the regulation and management of the concerns of 
the college, that he refuſed ſeveral preferments which were offered 
to him, from a conſcientious perſuaſion, that the avocations the 


_ wouid produce were incompatible with the proper diſcharge of the 


Oflices 
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ollices he had coldatarily IRS Being appointed by the king 
to fill the divinity chair, vacant by the death of Dr. Fanſhawe, Dr. 
Bentham was, with much reluctance, and after having repeatedly 
declined, perſuaded, by Archbithop 5 Secker and his other learned 
friends, to accept of it; and, on the gth of May, 1762, he was re- 
moved to the eighth ſtall in the catiedrat, His unwillingnels to 
appear in this ſtatibn Was Increaſed by the buſineſs he had to tranſ- 
act in his former ſituation, and which he was afraid would be im- 
eded by the acceflion of new duties; not to ſay that a life ſpent in 
is laborious and ſedentary manner had produced lome unfavourable 
effects on his conſtitution, and rendered a greater attention than he 
had hitherto ſhewn to private eaſe and health, abſolutely neceſlary, 
Bekides, as the duties, when probably dilcharged, were great and in- 
tereſting, fo the (tation itſelf was of that elevated and public nature 
to which his ambition neyer inclined hjm : he preferred a humble 
fituation. The diffidence he had of his abilities had ever taught him 
to fulpe& his own ſufficiency ; and his inauguratory lecture breathed 
the fame ſpirit, the text of which was,“ Who is ſuſficient for theſe 
things?” But whatever objections Dr. Bentham might have to the 
profeſſorſhip betore he entered upon it, when once he had accepted 
af it, they never diſcouraged him in the leaſt from exerting his moſt 
ſincere endeavours to render it both uſeful and honourable to the 
univerſity. He ſet himſelf immediately to draw out a courſe of 
lectures for the benefit of young ſtudents in divinity, which he con- 
ſtantly read at his houſe at Chriſt-church, gratis, three times a- week 
daring term time, till bis deceaſe. The N took up a year; and 
he not only exhihited in it a complete ſyſtem of divinity, but recom- 
mended proper books, ſome of which he generouſly diſtributed to 
his auditars. Elis intenſe application to the purſuit of the plan he 
had aid down, together with thoſe concerns in which his affection 
for ais friends, and his zcal for the public good in every ſhape, in- 
volved him, proved more than a co unterballance for all the advan- 
magen of health an; | vigour that a itrict and uniform temperance 
could procure. It is certain that he funk under the rigorous exer- 
ciſe of that ee ns Had propoled. to himſelf: for Tough lixty- 
eight years are a conſulerable proportio n in the ſtrongeſt men's lives, 
yet his temat kuble abltem 1ouſnels ant le -den wal added to a diſpo- 
finon of body naturally firong, pronifed, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, a longer 24; 4p Dr, Be niham was 2 very early riſer, and 
hal tratiſzcted half a day's s bulinels before 1 many others began their 
day. 1. S cuntenance was uncoin neun Y mil | and ene gaging, bein 
1116 angle characteriltic of the picty: and benevolence of his mind; . 
at the s ng it by no means Wanted cxpreillon, but, upon pro— 
per occhöons, cd allume a very becoming and affecting authority. 
I. his attendance upon the public duiics of religion, he was exceed- 
ingiy Umct and conſtant; not fufiering himſelf ever to be diverted 
Mum ic o any motises, either of intereſt or pleaſure, Whillt be 
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was thus diligent in the diſcharge of his own duty, he was not fe- 
vere upon thoſe who were not equally diligent. He could ſcarcely 
ever be prevailed upon to deliver his opinion on ſubjects that were 
to the diſadvantage of other men; when he could not avoid doing 
it, his ſentinengs were expretſed with the utmoſt delicacy and can- 
dour. No one was mor- ready to diſcover, commend, and reward 
every meritorious endeavour, Of himſelf he never was heard to 
ſpeak ; and 1f his own merits were touched upon in the ſlighteſt 
manner, he felt a real uncaſinels. Though he was not fond of the 
formalities of viſiting, he entered into the ſpirit of friendly ſociety 
intercourſe with great pleaſure, His conſtant engagements, indeed, 
of one kind or other, left him not much time to he devoted to com- 
pany; and the greater part of his leiſure hours he ſpent in the en- 
Joyment of domeſtic pleaſures, for which his amiable and peaceable 
diſpoſition ſeemed molt calculated. Till within the laſt half year of 
his life, in which he declined very faſt, Dr. Bentham was ſcarcely ever 
out of order; and he was never prevented from diſcharging his duty, 
excepting by a weakneſs that occaſionally attacked his eyes, and 
which had been brought on by too free an uſe of them when he was 
young. Ihat part of his laſt illneſs which confined him, was only 
trom the 23d of July to the 1ſt of Auguit. Even death itſelf 
tound him engaged in the ſame laborious application which he had 
always directed to the glory of the Supreme Being, and the benefit 
of mankind; and it was not till he was abſolutely forbidden by his 
phylicians, that he gave over a particular courſe of reading, that had 
been undertaken by him with a view of anſwering Mr. Gibbon's 
„Roman Hiſtory.” Thus he died at his poſt, like a faithful fol- 
dier, in the exerciſe of his arms, and the defence of his religion. 
That ferenity of mind and meekneſs of diſpoſition, which he had 
manifeſted on every former occaſion, thone forth in a more eſpecial 
manner in his latter moments; and, together with the conſciouſ- 
neis of a whole life ſpent in the divine ſervice, exhibited a ſcene of 
true Chriſtian triumph. After a few days illneſs, in which he ſuf- 
tered a conliderable degree of pain without repining, a quiet ſigh 
put a period to his exiſtence below, on the fſt of Auguſt, 1770, 
when he had entered into the ſixty-ninth year of his age. 


BENTINCK or BENTHINCK (WILLIAM), carl of Port- 
land, &c. one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of his time, and the firſt that 
advanced his family to the dignity of the Engliſh peerage. M. Ben- 
tinck was a native of Holland, being deſcended of an ancient and 
noble family of that name in the province of Guelderland. Aſter a 
liberal education, he was, by the interelt of his friends, promoted to 
be page of honour to William, then Prince of Orange (afterwards 
King William III. of England), in which ſtation, his good beha- 
viour and addreſs ſo recommended him to the favour of his maſter, 
rap ROO him to the more honourable puſt of gentleman ot 
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his bed-chamber. In this capacity he acccompanied the .prince 
into England, in the year 1670, where, going to viſit the univerſity 
of Oxford, he was, together with the prince, created doctor of 
civil law. In 1672, the prince of Orange being made captain- 
general of the Dutch force, and ſoon after ſtadtholder, M. Bentinck 
was promoted, and had a thare in his good fortune, being made co- 
lonel and captain of the Dutch regiment of guards, afterwards 
eſteemed one of the fineſt in King William's ſervice, and which be- 
haved with the greateſt gallantry in the wars both in Flanders and 
Ireland. In 1675, the prince falling ill of the ſinall-pox, M. Ben- 
tinck had opportunity of ſignalizing his love and affection for his 
malter in an extraordinary manner, and thereby of obtaining his 
eſteem and friendſhip, by one of the moſt generous actions imagin- 
able: for the ſmall-pox not riſing kindly upon the prince, his phy- 
cians judged it neceſſary that ſome young perſon ſhould lie in the 
ſame bed with him, imagining that the natural heat of another 
would drive out the diſeaſe, and expel it from the nobler parts. No 
body of quality could be found in all the court to make this experi- 
ment: at laſt, M. Bentinck, though he had never had the ſmall-pox, 
reſolved to run the riſque, and accordingly attended the prince dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his ilIneſs, both day and night. Nothing 
was given him, nor was he ever removed in his bed by any other hand. 
In the year 1677, M. Bentinck was ſent by the prince of Orange 
into England, to ſolicit a match with the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of James, at that time duke of York (afterwards King 
James II.), which was ſoon after concluded. And in 1685, upon 
the duke of Monmouth's invaſion of this kingdom, he was ſent 
over to King James to offer him his maſter's aſſiſtance, both of his 
troops and perſon, to head them againſt the rebels, but, through a 
miſconſtruction put on his meſſage, his highneſs's offer was rejected 
by the king. In the year 1688, when the prince of Orange intead- 
ed an expedition to England, he ſent M. Bentinck, on the elector of 
Brandenburgh's death, with his compliments to the new elector, and 
alſo to lay before him the ſtate of affairs, to communicate to him 
his deſign upon England, and to ſolicit his afliſtance to put it in 
execution, &c. In this negociation M. Bentinck was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that he carried to his maſter a more favourable and ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer than the prince had expected; the elector having generoully 
granted even more than was aſked. M. Bentinck had alfo a great 
ſhare in the glorious Revolution on which our preſent happy eſta- 
bliſhment is founded; in which difficult and important affair, he- 
ſhewed all the prudence and ſagacity of the moſt conſummate and 
able ſtateſman. M. Bentinck accompanied the prince in his expe- 
dition to England ; and after King James's abdication, during the 
interregnum, he held the firſt place among thoſe who compoſed the 
prince's cabinet at that critical time, and that, in ſuch a degree of 
ſuper-eminence, as ſcarcely left room for a ſecond ; and we way be 
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ſure that he was not wanting, as far as his ſervices could avail, in 
endeavouring to procure the crown for the prince his maſter; who, 
when he had obtained it, was as forward on his part, in rewarding 
the faithful and ſignal ſervices of M. Bentinck. Immediately upon 
the prince's acceſſion to the Britiſh crown, M. Bentinck was made 
groom of the ſkole, privy purſe, firſt gentleman of the royal bed- 
chamber, and was the firſt commoner upon the liit of privy-counſel- 
jors; and, to fit him for greater honours, was ſoon after naturalized 
by act of parliament; and, by letters patent bearing date the gth 
of April, 1619, two days before the king and queen's coronation, 
he was created baron of Cirenceſter, Viſcount Woodſtock, and earl 
of Portland. In the year 1690, the carl of Portland, with many 
others of the Engliſh nobility, attended King William to Holland, 
where the earl acted as envoy for his majeſty, at the grand congreſs 
held at the Hague the ſame year; an aſſembly the moſt horourable 
to the Engliſh nation, that is any where to be read of, In the 
year 1695, King William made this nobleman a grant of the lord- 
{hips of Denbigh, Bromield, Yale, and other lands, containing many 
thouſand acres, in the principality of Wales, which being part of 
the demeſne thereof, the grant was oppoſed, and the Houſe of Com- 
mons addreſſed the king to put a ſtop to the paſſing it, which his 
majeſty accordingly complied with, and recalled the grant, promiſ- 
ing, however, to find ſome other way of ſhewing his favour to Lord 
Portland, who, he ſaid, had deſerved it by long and faith ful ſervices; 
and this promiſe the king ſoon after made good. II. was to this 
nobleman, that the horrid plot for allaflinating King William, in 
the year 1695. was firit diſcovered; and his lor hip, by iis wiſe 
counſel and indefatigable zeal, was very inſtrumental in bringing to 
light the whole of that execrable ſcheme. The fam« yer another 
affair happened, in which this noble lord gave ſuch a ſhining proof 
of the ſtricteſt honour and integrity, as has done immortal honour to 
his memory. The parliament having taken into conſideration the 
affairs of the Eaſt India company, who, through miſmanagement 
and corrupt dealings, were in danger of loſing their charter, itron 
intereſt was made with the members ot both houſes, and large ſums 


properly diſtributed to procure a new «itabliſhment of their com- 


pany by act of parliament. Among thoſe noblemen whoſe intereſt 
was neceſſary to bring about this affair, Lord Portland's was parti- 
cularly courted, and an extraordinary value put upon it, rmucti be- 
yond that of any other peer; for he was offered no leſs than the 
ſum of 50,000 pounds for his vote, and to uſe his endeavours with 
the king to favour the deſign. But his lordſhip, poſſeſſed of a great- 
neſs of ſoul that placed him above corruption, treated this injurious 
offer with all the contempt and indignation it deſerved, telling the 
perſon employed in it, that if he ever ſo much as mentioned ſuch a 
thing to him again, he would for ever be the company's enemy, and 
give them all the vppoſition in his power. This is an inſtance of 
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public ſpirit not often met with, and did not paſs unregarded; for we 
ind it recorded in an eloquent {peech of a worthy member of par. 
Iiament, who took occaſion to relate this noble action to the Houle 
of Commons, much to the honour of Lord Portland. It was owing 
to this nobleman, that the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall was ſaved, 
when the reſt of the palace was deſtroyed by fire, Going on thus in 
a courſe of honour and proſperity, his lordthip, in February, 1696, 
was created a knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, at a 


Partition Treaty, the intention of which being fruitrated by the 
treachery of the French king, the treaty itſelf fell under ſevere cen- 
ſure, and was looked upon as a fatal flip in the politics of that reign; 
and Lord Portland was impeached by the Houſe of Commons, in 
the year 1700, for adviſing and tranſacting it, as were allo the lords 1 
concerned with him in it. The Partition Treaty was the laſt pub- 7 
ic tranſaction we find Lord Portland engaged in; the next year, 5 
1701, having put a period to the life of his royal and munificent 
maſter, King William III. but not without having ſhewn, even in 
his laſt moments, that his c{teem and affection for Lord Portland 
ended but with his life; for when his Majeſty was jult expiring, he 
aſked, though with a faint voice, for the earl of Portland, but before 
his lordſhip could come, the King's voice quite failed him. The 
earl, however, placing his ear as near his majeſty's mouth as could 
be, his lips were obſerved to move, but without ſtrength to expreſs 
his mind to. his lordſhip; but, as the laſt teſtimony of the cordial 
atte&1on he bore him, he took him by the hand, and carried it to his 
heart with great tenderneſs, and expired ſoon after. His lordſhip 
had before been a witneſs to, and ſigned his majcity's laſt will and 
teſtament, made at the Hague in 1695; and it is faid, that King 
Willam, the winter before he died, told Lord Portland, as they 
were walking together in the garden at Hampton Court, that he 
found his health declining very faſt, and that he could not live ano- 
ther ſummer, but charged his lorithip not to mention this till after 
his majcf y' death. We axe told, that at the time of the king's 
: 8 death, 
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death., Lord Portland was keeper of Windſor Great Park, and was 


diſplaced upon Queen Anne's acceſſion to the throne: we are not, 
however, made acquainted with the time when his lordſhip became 
firſt poſſeſſed of that poſt. After King William's death, the earl did 
did not, at leaſt openly, concern himſelf with public affairs, but be- 
took himſelf to a retired life, in a moſt exemplary way, at his ſeat 
at Bulſtrode, in the county of Bucks, where he erected and plen- 
tifully endowed a free-ſchool, and did many other charities. His 
lordſhip had an admirable taſte for gardening, and took great de- 
light in improving and beautilying his own gardens, which he made 


very clegant and curious. At length, being taken ill of a pleuriſy 


and malignant fever, after about a week's illneſs he died, November 
23, 1709, in the fixty-tir{t year of his age, leaving behind him a very 
plentiful fortune, being at that time reputed one of the richeſt ſub- 
Jets in Europe. | 


BENTINCK (HENRY), ſecond fon of William earl of Port- 
land, whilſt he was a chmmoner was elected in two parliaments in 
the reign of Queen Anne, one of the knights of the ſhire for the 
county of Southampton; and on the 21ſt of July, 1710, was made 
captain of the fir{t troop of horſe guards, in the room of the carl of 
Albermarle. He was created by King George the Firſt marquis of 
Tichfield in Hampſhire, and duke of Portland, by letters patent, 
bearing date the 16th of July, 1706. - 
When the king went to Cambridge, in 1717, and the. ceremony 


of admitting and creating ſeveral degrees was, according to cuſtom, 
performed in his royal preſence, his grace the duke of Portland was 


created doctor of laws. His grace was alſo one of the gentlemen of 
King George the Firſt's bedchamber ; and on the gth of September, 
1721, was appointed captain-general and governor of the iſland of 
Jamaica, where his grace departed this life, of a fever, on the 4th of 
July, 1726, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 


BENTIVOGLIO {Gvuy), cardinal, was born at Ferrara in 
1579. He went to ſtudy at Padua, where he made a conſiderable 
proliciency in polite literature. He was at this place in 1597, 


' when Alfonſo duke of Ferrara died. Cæſar, the duke's coulin, 


claimed the right of ſucceſſion, but the pope oppoſed him. The 


marquis Hippolyte Bentivoglio, brother to Guy, eſpouſed the cauſe 


of Cæſar, and put himſelf at the head of his troops, which ex- 
tremely irritated Cardinal Aldrobrandin, nephew to Clement VIII. 
who commanded the eccleſiaſtical troops. Guy left Padua, in order 
to wait upon Aldobrandin, and to endeavour to appeaſe his reſent- 
ment. He ſucceeded in his endeavours, being the chief inſtrument 
in bringing about that peace which was concluded the January fol- 
lowing. Guy Bentivoglio was after this extremely well received by 
the pope, who made him his chamberlain, and gave him leave to go 
an 
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and ini ſh his ſtudies at Padua. Upon his leaving the univerſity, he - 


went to reſide at Rome, where he became univerſally eſteemed, 
He was fent nuncio to Flanders, and then to France; in both which 
employments his behaviour was ſuch as gave great ſatisfaction to 
Paul V. who made him a cardinal, which was the laſt promotion 


he made, a little before his death in Jan. 1621. Bentivoglio was at 


this time in France, where Lewis XIII. and all the French court, 


congratulated him on his new dignity ; and when he returned to 


Rome, his Chriſtian majeſty entiuſted him with the management 
of the French affairs at that court. Pope Urban VII. had a high 
eſteem for bim; for he was of opinion he could not find a friend 
more faithin! and diſintereſted than Cardinal Eentivoglio, nor one 
who had a more conſummate knowledge in buſineſs, He was be- 
loved by the people, and eſteemed hy the cardinals; and his qua- 
lities were ſuch, that in all probability he would have been raiſed 
to the pontificate, on the death of Urban in 1644; but the cardinal 
having gone to the conclave during the time of the moſt intolerable 
heats at Rome, it affected his body to ſuch a degree, that he could 
not ſleep for eleven nights afterwariis; and this want of reſt threw 
him into a fever, of which he died the 5th of September, 1644, being 
then fixty-five years of age. He has leſt ſeveral works, the moſt 
remarkable of which are his © Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of Flan- 
ders;” © An Account of . Flanders;”” with his“ Letters and Me- 
moirs.” | | 
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BENTLEY (RicHaRD), an eminent critic and divine, was the 
fon of a mechanic tradeſman at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where he 
was born in 1662, and probably received the firſt part of his edu- 
cation. Being removed to St. John's college in Cambridge, he 
followed his ſtudies with indefatigable induſtry; and his inclination 
leading him ſtrongly to critical Jearning, . his ſkill and knowledge 
therein recommended him to Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, who was 
bred at the ſame college, and in 1685 appointed him private 
tutor to his ſon. In 1689 he attended his pupil to Wadham col- 
lege in Oxford, where he was incorporated maſter of arts July 
4th that year, having taken that degree ſome time before in his own 
univerſity, He was then alſo in holy orders, and his patron (to 
whom he had been very ſerviccable) being advanced to the ſee of 
Worceſter in 1692, collated him to a prebend in that church, into 


which he was inſtalled October 2d of that year, and alſo made him 


his domeſtic chaplain, in which laſt ſtation he continued till his lord- 
ſhip's death. That learned prelate, as well as Dr. William Lloyd, 
then biſhop of Litchficld, had ſeen many proofs of our author's ex- 
traordinary merit, „hen they concurred in recommending him as a 
fit perſon to open the lectures upon Mr. Boyle's foundation, in de- 
fence of natural and revealed religion. This gave him a fine op— 
portunity of eſtabliſhing his fame. He faw it well; aud reſoved to 
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* pulh it to the utmoſt. + Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia had been pub- 


iſhed but a few vears, and the book was little known, and leſs 
underſtood ; Mr. Bentley therefore determined to ſpare no pains in 
diſplaying to the beſt advantage the profound demonſtrations which 
that excellent work furniſhed in proot of a Deity ; and that nothing 
might be wanting which lay in his power to complete the deſign, he 
applied to the great author, and received from him the ſolution of 


ſome difficulties, which had not fallen within the plan of his work. 


Our author alſo did not forget to heighten the novelty of his plan, by 
introducing and aſſerting Mr. Locke's lately advanced notion con- 
cerning the innate idea of a God, in his firſt ſermon. With the 
help of ſuch advantages, Mr. Bentley's ſermons at Boyle's lectures 


became the wonder and admiration of the world, and raiſed the 


higheſt opinion of the preacher's abilities. Accordingly he ſoon 
reaped ghe fruits of his reputation, being appointed keeper of the 
royal library at St. James's the following year, for which the war- 
rant was made out of the fecretary's office, December 13, 1693. 
and the patent in April 1694. But he was ſcarcely ſettled in his 
office, when he fell under the diſpeaſure of the honourable Mr. 
Charles Boyle, eldelt ſon to the earl of Orrery ; a young nobleman 
of the greateſt hopes, who was then in the courſe of his education as 
Chriſt-church, in Oxford. Mr. Bovle was about to put out a new 
edition of the“ Epiſtles of Phalaris,“ and for that purpoſe had ob- 
tained the uſe of a MS. of a book out of St, James's library; but 
our librarian demandiag it back ſooner than was expected, and be- 
fore the collation ot it was finithed, this was reſented by Mr. Boyle, 


and gave rife. ty the well known controverſy betwixt Boyle and 


Bentley. This was carried on with admirable ſpirit, wit, and learn- 
ing, in ſeveral writings on both ſides, until the year 1699, and gave 
our author another opportunity of ſurpriziog the world with his 
genius and knowledge in critical learning ; and Dr. Montagu dying 
the next year, he was preſented by the crown to the maſterſhip of 
Trinity college, in Cambridge, upon which promotion he reſigned 
his prebend of Worceſter, He was afterwards collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Ely, June 12, 1707, and beſides this was preſented to a 
ood benefice in that iſland. Ife had alſo the honour of being chap- 
ain both to King William and Queen Anne. 

Having thus obtained eaſe, aſfluence, and honour, he took his 
doctor's degree in divinity, entered into matrimony, and indulged 
his inclination in critical purſuits; and as he gave the fruits of his 
labours occaſionally to the public, theſe were obſerved ſeverally ia 
to abound with erudition and ſagacity, that he grew by degrees up 


to the character of being the firſt critic of his age. In the mean 


time, he carried matters with ſo high a hand in the government of 
his college, that in 1709 a complaint was brought before the biſhop 
of Ely, as viſitor, againſt him by ſeveral of the fellows; who, in 
order to have him removed from the maſterſhip, charged him with. 

; | embezzling 
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embezzling the college money, and other miſdemeanors. * In an- 
ſwer to this he preſented his defence to the biſhop, which was 
publiſhed in 1710, under the title of © The preſent State of Trinity 
College,“ 8vo. and thus began a laſting quarrel, which was carried 
on with the moſt virulent animoſity on each fide. 

Nor was this the only trial which exerciſed his ſpirit, and 
wherein he triumphed alſo finally over his adverſaries. During the 
courſe of the former diſpute, he had been promoted to the regius 
profeſſorſhip of divinity ; and his late majeſty George I. on a viſit 
to the univerſity in October 1717, having nominated by mandate, 
as uſual on ſuch occaſions, ſeveral perſons for a doctor's degree in 
that faculty, our profeſſor, to whom belonged the ceremony called 
creation, made a demand of four guineas from each perſon, as a fec 
due to this office, beſides a broad piece of gold, which had been cuſ- 
tomarily received as a preſent, and abſolutely retuſed to create any 
doctor without the fee. Hence grew a long and warm diſpute, 
during which the doctor was firſt ſuſpended from his degrees by 
the univerſity, October 3, 1718, and then degraded on the 17th of 
that month; but on a petition to his majelty for relief from that 
ſentence, the affair was referred by the council to the court of King's 
Bench, where the proceedings againſt him being reveried, a man- 
damus was iſſued the 7th of February the fame year, charging the 
univerſity to reſtore him. | 

He was happily endued with a natural hardineſs of temper, 
which enabled him to ride out both theſe {ſtorms without any ex- 
traordinary diſturbance, ſo that he went on as before in the carecr 
of literature, where he never failed to make a molt conſpicuous 
figure. The 5th of November, 1715, he preached a ſermon before 
the univerſity, which was printed with the title of © A Sermon upon 
Popery;“ and ſome remarks being publiſhed upon it, the doctor an- 
ſwered in a piece entitled Reflections on the ſcandalous Aſperſions 
caſt on the Clergy by the Author of the Remarks, &c.“ This came 
out in 1717, 8vo. He had the preceding year printed ſome account 
of an edition which he intended to give of the New Teſtament in 
Greek; and having revolved the deſign in his mind for the ſpace of 
four years, he put out in 1721 propoſals for printing it by ſubſerip- 
tion, together with the Latin verſion of St. Jerom, to which a ſpe- 
cimen of the whole was annexed. Theſe were attacked warmly 
by Dr. Conyers Middleton, who had been a fellow of his college, 
and was from the firſt, and all along continued to be, a principal 
leader among his antagoniſts there. Some pieces were written 
upon the occalion; the reſult of which was, that the deſign was 
dropped. In 1726 came out, in 4to, his Terence, with Notes, and 
a Schediaſma concerning the metre and accents of that writer. 
This was reprinted the following year at Amſterdam, with ſome 
corrections and additions by our author, who alſo annexed thereto a 
beautiful edition, with notes, of Phædrus's Fables, in Latin. The 
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laſt piece which employed the doctor's critical talents was Miiton's 
Paradiſe Loſt; a new edition of which he gave the public in 1732, 
quarto, with notes and emendations: but though ſome of thoſe 
exhibited ſtrong proots of his maſterly genius, yet in the main here 
was a great falling off, ſuch as evidently diſcovered that he now drew 
near the lees. Indeed he grew apparently ſenſible of his decay; 
and though he continued on this ſide the grave ten years longer, yet 
he languifhed the remainder of his days, feeble and inactive to his 
death, which happened July 14, 1742, at the age of fourſcore years. 
BERKELEY (Dr. GeokGe), the learned and moſt ingenious 
biihop of Cloyne in Ireland, was born in that kingdom, at Kilcrin, 
near Thomaſtown, the 12th of March, 1684. He was the ſon of 
William Berkeley, of Thomaſtown, in the connty of Kilkenny; 
whoſe father, the tamily having ſuffered for their loyalty to Charles 
I. went over to Ireland after the Reſtoration, and there obtained the 
collectorſnip of Belfaſt. George had the firſt part of his education 
at Kilkenny ſchool, was admitted penſioner of Trinity college, 
Dublin, at the age of fifteen, and choſen tellow of that college June 
the 9th, 1707. e £6. 1-11] 
The firſt public proof he gave of his literary abilities was, 
“ Arithmetica abſque Algebra aut Euclide demonſtrata;“ which; 
from the preface, he appears to have written before he was.twenty 
years old, though he did not publiſh it till 1907. It is dedicated 
to Mc. Palliſer, fon to the archbiſhop of Caſhel ; and is followed 
by a mathematical miſcellany, containing obſervations and theorems 
inſcribed to his pupil Mr. Samuel Molineux. 1:44 "1800 
In 1709 came forth the“ Theory of Viſion,” which, of all his 
works, ſeems to do the greateſt honour to his ſagacity, being, as a 
certain writer obſerves, the firſt attempt that ever was made to diſ- 
tinguith the immediate and natural objects of ſight, from the con- 
cluſions we have been accuitomed from infancy to draw from 
them. The boundary is here traced out between the ideas of fight 
and touch; and it is thewn that, though habit hath ſo connected 
theſe two claſſes of ideas in our minds, that they are not without a 
ſtrong effort to be ſeparated from each other, yet originally they have 
no ſuch connection; inſomuch, that a perſon born blind, and ſud-— 
denly made to fee, would at firſt be utterly unable to tell how any 
object that affected his ſight would affect his touch; and particu- 
larly would not from fight receive any idea of diſtance, outnefs, or 
external ſpace, but would imagine all objects to be in his eye, or 
rather in his mind, This was ſurpriſingly confirmed in the caſe of 
a young man born blind, and couched at fourteen years of age by Mr. 
Cheſelden in 1728. A © Vindication of the Theory of Viſion“ 
was publiſhed by him in 1733. | 
In 1710 appeared The Principles of Human Knowledge,” and 
in 1713 © Dialogues between Hylas and Phylonous :” the object of 
VOI. II. | SE bath 
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both which pieces 4s, to prove that the commonly received notion of 
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the exiſtence of matter is falſe ; that ſenſible material objects, as they 


are called, are not external to the mind, but exiſt in it, and are no- 
thing more than impreſſions made upon it by the immediate act of 
God, according to certain rules termed laws of nature, from which, 
in the ordinary courſe of his government, he never deviates; and that 
the ſteady adherence of the Supreme Spirit to theſe rules is what 
conſtitutes the reality of things to his creatures. Theſe works are 
declared to have been written “ in oppoſition to Sceptics and 
Atheiſts;” and herein “ is inquired into the chief caufe of error and 
difficulty in the ſciences, with the grounds gf ſcepticiſm, atheiſm, and 
irreligion;“ which cauſe and grounds are found to be the doctrines 
of the exiſtence of matter. He ſeems 'perſuaded, that men never 
could have been deluded into a falſe opinion of the exiſtence of 
matter, it they had not fancied themſelves inveſted with a power of 
abſtracting ſubſtance from the qualities under which it is perceived; 


and hence, as the general foundation of his argument, is led to com- 


bat and explode a doctrine maintained by Locke and others, of there 
being a power in the mind of abſtracting general ideas. ; 

In 1712 he publiſhed three fermons in favour of paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance, which underwent at laſt three editions, and did 
im after; rards ſome injury in his fortune: they cauſed him to be 
reprefented as a Jacobite, and ſtood in his way with the houſe of 
Hanover, till. Mr. Molineux, above mentioned, took off the impreſ- 
Bum, aut firft- made him known to Queen Caroline, whoſe ſecre- 
tmy; When princeſs, Mr. Molinenx had been. Acuteneſs of parts, 


and beauty of imagination, were ſo conſpicuous in his writings, that 


, hib [tepnaron. was now eſtabliſhed, and his company courted even 


avhergchis opinions did not find admiſſion. Men of oppoſite parties 
concurred in recommending him; Sir Richard Stcele, for inſtance, 
and Dr. Swift. For the former he wrote ſeveral papers in the 
« Guardian,” and at his houſe became acquainted with Pope, with - 
whom he always lived in Friendthip. Swift recommended him to 
the celebrated earl of Peterborough, who being appointed ambaſ- 
ſador to the king of Sicily and the Italian (ates, took Berkeley with 
Rim as chaplain and fecretary in November 17i3. He returned to 
England with this nobleman in Auguit 1714, and towards the cloſe 
of the year had a fever, which gave occaſion to Dr: Arbuthnot to 
indnlge a little pleaſantry on Berkeley's ſyſtem. | 

His hopes of prelerment expiring with the fall of Queen Anne's 
miniſtry, he ſome time after embraced an offer made him by Aſhe, 
biſhop of Clogher, of accompanying his ion in a tour through Eu- 
rope. In this he employed four years; and befides thoſe places 
Which fall within the grand tonr, he viſited foine that are leſs fre- 
quented. He travelled over Apulia (from which ne wrote an account 
of the tarantula to Dr. Freind), Calabria, and the whole iſland of 
Sicily, This laſt country engaged his attention fo {Wfongly, that he 
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had with great induſtry collected very conſiderable materials for a 
natural hiſtory of it, but unfortunately loſt them in the paſſage to 
Naples; and, what an injury the literary world has ſuſtained by this 
mi ſchance, may be collected from the ſpecimen of his talents for 
this ſort of work, in a letter to Mr. Pope concerning the iſland of 
Inarime (now Iſchia), dated October 22, 1717; and in another, 
from the ſame city, to Dr. Arbuthnot, giving an account of an 
eruption of Veſuvius. He arrived at London in 1721; and being 
much affected with the miſeries of the nation, occaſioned by the 
South Sea ſcheme, in 1720, publiſhed the fame year “ An Eſſay to- 
” reprinted in his 
« Miſcellaneous I racts.” % 5 
His way was open now into the very firſt company. Mr. Pope in- 
troduced him to Lord Burlington, and Lord Burlington recom- 
mended him to the duke of Grafton; who being lord lieutenant of 


| Ireland, took him over as one of his chaplains, in 1721. Novem- 
ber this year, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in 


divinity. The year following he had a very unexpected increaſe of 
for une from Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the celebrated Vaneſſa, to whom he 
had been introduced by Swift. This lady had intended Swift for her 
heir; but perceiving herſelf to be flighted by him, ſhe left near 
8oool. between her two executors, of whom Berkeley was one. 
May 18, 1724, he was promoted to the deanery of Derry, worth 
1100], per annum. HT | 

In 1725 he publiſhed, and it has ſince been reprinted in his Miſe 
cellaneous Tracts, A Propoſal for converting the ſavage Ame- 
ricans to Chriſtianity, by a College to be erected in the Summer 
Iilands, otherwiſe called the Ifles of Bermuda ;” a ſcheme which had 
employed his thoughts for three or four years paſt, and it is really 
ſurpriling to conſider how far he carried it. He offered to reſign 
all his preferment, and to dedicate the remainder of his life to in- 
ſtructing the American youth, on a ſtipend of 160l. yearly : he pre- 
vailed with three junior, fellows of 'Trizity college, Dublin, to give 
up all their proſpects of preferment at home, and to exchange their 
fellowſhips for a ſettlement in the Atlantic Ocean at gol. a year: he 
procured his plan to be laid before George I. who commanded Sir 
Robert Walpole to lay it before the Commons, and farther granted 
him a charter for erecting a college in Bermuda, to conſiſt of a pre- 
ſident and nine fellows, who were obliged to maintain and educate 
Indian ſcholars at lol. a year each. He obtained a grant from the 


Commons of a ſum to be determined by the king, and accordingly: 


=, 


10,000]. was promiſed by the miniſter, for the purchaſe of lands, 
and erecting the college. He married the daughter of John Forſter, 
Eſq. ſpeaker of the Irith Houſe of Commons, the Iſt of Auguft, 
1728; and actually ſet ſail, in September following, for Rnode 
Lfland, which lay neareſt to Bermuda, taking with him his wife, a 
fingle lady, and two gentlemen of fortune. Was not this going a 
| ES L2 „ great 
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reat way? and was not here a full proſpect of ſucceſs? yet the 
Thieme entirely failed, and Berkeley was obliged to return, after re- 
ſiding near two years at Newport. The reaſon given is, that the 
miniſter had never heartily embraced the project, and the money 
was turned into another channel. | | | 
In 1732 he publiſhed The Minute Philoſopher,” in two vols. 8vo. 
This maſterly work is written in a ſeries of dialogues on the mode} of 
Plato, a philoſopher he is ſaid to have been very fond of; and in it 
he purſues the freethinker through the various character of atheiſt, 
libertine, enthuſiaſt, ſcorner, critic, metaphyſician, fataliſt, and 
ſceptic. The ſame year he printed a ſermon, preached before the 
Society for propagating the Goſpel in foreign Parts. In 1733 he 
was made biſhop of Cloyne, and might have been removed, in 
1745, by Lord Cheſterfield, to Clogher, but he declined it. He re- 
ſided conſtantly at Cloyne, where he faithſully diſcharged all the 
offices of a good biſhop, yet continued his ſtudies with unabated at- 
tention. 
About this time he engaged in a controverſy with the mathe- 
maticians, which made a good deal of noiſe in the literary world; 
and the occaſion of it is ſaid to have been this: Mr. Addi ſon had given 
the biſhop an account of their common friend Dr. Garth's beha- 
viour in his laſt iHnefs, which was equally unpleaſing to both theſe 
advocates of revealed religion; for when Addiſon went to. fee the 
doctor, and began to diſcourſe with him ſeriouſly about another 
world, “ Surely, Addiſon,” replied he,“ J have good reaſon not to 
believe thoſe trifles, ſince my friend Dr. Halley, who has dealt fo 
much in demonſtration, has aſſured me, that the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity are incomprehenſible, and the religion itſelf an impoſture.“ 
The biſhop therefore took arms againſt this dealer in demonſtration, 
and addreſſed to him, as to an infidel mathematician, a diſcourſe 
called « The Analyſt;“ with a view of ſhewing that myſler ies in faith 
were unjuſtly objected to by mathematicians, who admitted much 
ma myſteries, and even falſehoods in ſcience, of which he en- 
deavoured to prove that the doQrine of fluxions furniſhed a clear 

example. This attack pave occaſion to Maclaurin's Treatiſe, and 
other ſmaller works, upon the ſubject of fluxions : but the dire& 
anſwers to“ The Analyſt“ were ſet forth by a perſon under the 
name of Philalethes Cantabrigienſis, but generally ſuppoſed to be 
Dr. Jurin, who publiſhed a picce entitled“ Geometry no Friend to 
Infidelity,” 1734. To this the biſhop replied in “A Defence of 
Freethinking m Mathewatics,” 1735; which drew a ſecond an- 


ſwer, the ſame year, from Philalethes, ſtyled © The minute Mathe- 
matician, or the Freethinker no juſt Thinker.” And here the con- 
troverſy ended, ; 
But the biſhop, ever active and attentive to the public good, was 
continually fending forth ſomething or other: in 1735, The 
Queriſt;“ in 1736, A Diſcourſe addreſſed to Magiſtrates, occa- 
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ſioned by the enormous Licence and Irreligion of the Times ;”” and 
many other things afterwards, of a ſmaller kind. In 1744, came 
forth his celebrated and curious book entitled“ Siris; a Chain of 
Philoſophical Reflections and Inquiries concerning the Virtues of 
Tar Water; a work which, he has been heard to declare, coſt him 
more time and pains than any other he had ever been engaged in. 
It underwent a fecond impreſſion, with additions and emendations, 
in 174); and was followed by © Farther Thoughts on Tar Water“ 
in 1752. In July, the ſame year, he removed with his lady and 
family to Oxtord ; partly to ſuperintend the education of a ſon, 
but chiefly to indulge the paſſion for learned retirement which had 
ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed him, and was one of his motives to form the 
Bermuda projet. He would have reſigned his bithopric for a ca- 
nonry or headſhip at Oxford; but it was not permitted him. At 
Oxford he lived highly reſpected, and collected and printed the ſame 
year all his ſmaller pieces in 8vo: but he did not live long; for on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 14, 1753, as he was in the midſt of his family, 
liſtening to a ſermon which his lady was reading to him, he was 
ſeized with what was called a palſy in the heart, and inſtantly ex- 
pired. Ihe accident was ſo ſudden, that his body was cold, and 
his joints ſtiff, before it was diſcovered ; as he lay upon his couch, 
and ſeemed to be aſleep, till his daughter, on preſenting him with a 
diſh of tea, firſt perceived his inſenſibility. 

As to his perſon, he was handſome, with a countenance full of 
meaning and kindneſs, remarkable for great ſtrength of limbs, and, 
till his ſedentary hfe impaired it, of a very robuſt conſtitution. He 
was, however, often troubled with the hypocondria, and Jatteriy 
with a nervous colic, from which however he was greatly relieved 
by the virtues of tar-water. The excellence of his moral charaCter 
is conſpicuous in his writings : he was certainly a very amiable as 
well as very great man. | | ; 


BERNARD (Sr.), one of the fathers of the church, was born 

' 1091, in the village of Fountaine in Burgundy. In 1115, the monaſ- 
tery of Clairvaux was founded, and Bernard was made the firſt abbot 
of this religious houſe, where many famous men were bred up under 
his tuition ; it is ſaid, that a pope, ſix cardinals, and no leſs than 
thirty biſhops came out of this houſe. . He acquired fo great eſteem 
amongſt the clergy, nobility, and common people, that no eccle- 
ſiaſtical affair or diſpute was carried on without having recourſe to 
his advice. It was owing to him, that Innocent II. was acknow- 
ledged ſovereign pontff; and after the death of Peter Leonis, anti- 
; pope, that Victor, who had been named ſucceſſor, made a voluntary 
abdication of his dignity. He convicted Abelard at the council of 
Sens, in 1140. He oppoſed the monk Raoul; he perſecuted the 
followers of Arnaud de Breſſe; and in 1148, he got Gilbert de la 


Porvice biſhop of Poitiers and Eonde Etoile to be condemned in 
| ths 
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the council of Rheims. By ſuch zealous behaviour he verified (ſays 

Mr. Bayle) the interpretation of his mother's dream. She dreamt, 
when {he was with child of him, that ſhe ſhould bring forth a White 
dog, whoſe barking ſhould be very loud. Being aſtoniſhed at this 
dream, ſhe conſulted a monk, who ſaid to her, © Be of good courage, 
you ſhall have a fon who ſhall guard the houſe of God, and bark, 
loudly againſt. the enemies of the faith. He died in 1153, after hav- 
ing founded 160 monalteries, and wrought innumerable. miracles, 
and became one of the great ſaints of the Romiſh communion. 


a „ nnn / , 
BERNARD (EpwarD), a learned critic and aſtronomer, was 
born at Perry St. Paul, commonly called Pauler's Perry, near Tow-— 
ceſter im Northamptonſhire, the 2d of May, 1638. He received 
ſome part of his education at Northampton; but his father dying 
when he was very young, his mother ſent him to an uncle in Lon- 
don, Who entered him at Merchant-taylors-ſchool, in 1648: here 
he continued till June, 1655, when he was elected ſcholar of St. 
John's college in Oxtord, of which alſo he became afterwards fel- 
low. Duting his tay at ſchool, he had laid in an uncommon fund 
of claſſical learning, fo that when he went to the univerſity, he was a 
great maiter of the Greek and Latin tongues, and not unacquainted 
od with the Hebrew. He had acquired a good Latin ſtyle, and could 
"of compoſe verſes well, fo that he often uſed to divert himſelf with 
"ax writing epigrams. In the univerſity, he applied himſelf to hiſtory, 
| philology, and philoſophy; nor was he ſatisfied with the knowledge 
of the languages of Greece and Rome, bit likewiſe made himfelf 
maſter of the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic. He applied 
himſelf next to the mathematics, under the famous Dr. J. Wallis. 
He took the degree of bachelor of arts, February the 12th, 1658 ; 
that of walter, April 16, 1662; and that of, bachelor in divinity, 
June , 1668. December following he went to Leyden, to conſult 
ſeveral oriental manuſcripts left to that univerſity by Joſeph Scaliger 
and Levmus Warnerus, and eſpecially the 5th, 6th, and 7th books 
of Apollonius Pergæus's conic fc&ivns ; the Greek text of which. 
is loft, but which are preferved in the Arabic verſion of that author. 
This verſion had been brought from the eaſt by James Golius, and 
was in the poſſeſſion of his executor, who finding Mr, Bernard's 
chief deſign in coming to Holland was to examine this manuſcript, 
allowed him the free uſe of it. He accordingly tranſcribed theſe 
three books, with the diagrams, intending to publiſh them at Ox- 
ford, with a Latin verſion, and proper commentaries ; but was pre- 
vented. from completing this deſign. Abrahan Echellenſis had 
ubliſhed a Latin tranſlation of theſe books in 1661, and Chriſtianus 
Navius gave another in 1669: but Dr. Smith remarks, that theſe 
two authors, though well {killed in the Arabic language, were en- 
tirely ignorant of the mathematics, which made 1t regretted that 
Gv:tus died While he was prepating that work for the, preſs ; and 
* 9 that ; 
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that Mr. Bernard, who underſtood both the language and the ſubject, 
and was furnithed with all the proper helps for fuch's defign, was 
abandoned by his friends, though they had before urged him to un- 
doriake ite 1 | £0 F150) POR 
At his return to Oxford, he examined and collated the moſt va- 
luable manuſcripts in the Bodleian library, which induced thoſe who 
publithed ancient authors, to apply to him for obſervations or emen- 
dations: theſe he readily imparted, and by this means became engaged 
in a very extenſive correſpondence with the learned in moſt coun- 
tries. In 166g, the famous Chriſtopher Wren, Savilian profeſſor 
of aſtronomy at Oxford, having been appointed ſurveyor-general of 
his- majeſty's works, and being much detained at London by this 
employment, obtained leave to name a deputy at Oxford, and 
pitched upon Mr. Bernard, which engaged the latter in a more par- 
ticular application to the ſtudy of aſtronomy. In 1672, the maſter 
and fellows of his college preſented him to the rectory of Cheame in 
Surrey; and February following, Dr. Peter Mews, the maſter, be- 
ing advanced to the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, appointed Mr. 
Bernard one of his chaplains. But the following year he quitted all 
views of preferment, by accepting the Savilian profeſſorſhip of aſtro- 
nomy, vacant by the reſignation of Sir Chriſtopher Wren for, by 
the ſtatutes ob the: founder, Sir Henry Savile, the profeſſors arè not 
allowed to hold any other office either eccleſiaſtical or civil. 
About this time a ſcheme was ſet on foot at Oxford, of collect 
ing and publiſhing the ancient mathematicians. Mr. Bernard, -wh6 
had firſt formed the project, collected all the old books pubhfhed-on 
that ſubject ſince the invention of printing, and all the MSS. he 
could diſcover in the Bodleian and Savilian libraries, which hie art 
ranged in order of time, and according to the matter they -EGntained? 
Of this he drew up a ſynopſis or view, which he preſented to biſhop 
Fell, a great encourager of the undertaking. As a ſpecimen he 
publiſhed alſo a few theets of Evclid in folio, containing the Greek 
text, and a Latin verſion, with Proclus's commentary in Greol and 
Latin, and learned ſcholia and corollaries. He undertook alſe an 
edition of the “ Parva ſyntaxis Alexandrina;“ ins which, beſſcles 
Euclid, are contained the ſmall teatiſes of Theodoſius, Autslyeus 
Menelaus, Ariſtarchus, and Hiphcles: but it was never publiſhed. 
In 1676, he was ſent to France by Charles. II. to be tutor to the 
dukes of Grafton and Northumberland, natural ſons of the king; 
by the ducheſs of Cleveland, withh,ẽ]arhom they then lived at Paris; 
but the. plainnels and ſimplicity of his manners not ſulting the gaiety 
of the ducheſs's family, he continued with them only one year, 
when he returned to Oxford: he reaped however the advantage, 
during his ſtay at Paris, of becoming acquainted with moſt of the 
Jearned men in that city, Ou e 300 200 n | 
Upon his return to the univerſity, he applied himſelf to his for. 
mer ſtudies; and though, in cobformity to the obligation of his 
profeſſorſhip, 
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profeſſorſhip, he devoted the greateſt part of his time to mathema- 
tics, yet his inclination was now more to hiſtory, chronology, and 
antiquities. He undertook a new edition of Joſephus, but it was 
never completed. In 1683, he went again to Leyden, to be prefent 
at the ſale of Nicholas Heinſius's library: where he purchaſed, at a 
reat price, feveral of the claſſical authors, that had been either col- 
ted with manuſcripts, or illuftrated with the original notes of 
Joſeph Scaliger, Bonaventure Vulcanius, the two Heinſius's, and 
other celebrated critics. Here he renewed his acquaintance with ſeve- 
ral perſons of.eminent learning, and was ſo taken with their civilities, 
and the opportunities he had of making improvements in oriental 
learning, that he would have fettled at Leyden, if he could have been 
choſen profeſſor of the oriental languages in that univerſity ; but not 
being able to compaſs this he returned to Oxford. He began now 
to be tired of aſtronomy, and his health declining, he was defirous 
to reſign ; but no other preferment offering, he was obliged to hold 
his proſeſſorſhip ſome years longer than he intended; however, in 
169m, being preſented to the rectory of Brightwell in Berkſhire, he 
ſoon after quitted his profefforthip, and was ſucceeded by David 
Gregory, 1 mathematics at Edinburgh. | 
Towards the latter end of his life, he was much afflited with 
the ſtone ; yet, notwithſtanding this, and other infirmities, he took a 
third voyage to Holland, to attend the ſale of Golius's manuſcripts. 
After fix or {even weeks abſence he returned to London, and from 
thence to Oxford. There he fell into a languiſhing conſumption, 
which put an end to his life, January 12, 1696, before he was quite 
fifty-nine years of age. Four days after he was interred in St, 
John's chapel, where a monument of white marble was foon erect- 


ed for him. TH 


BERNARD (James), proſeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics, 
and miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden, was born Septem- 
ber 3, 1658, at Nions in Dauphine. He had the rudiments of his 
education in a Proteſtant academy, at Die, in Dauphine. He went 
afterwards to Geneva, where he ſtudied philoſophy, and applied to 
the Hebre'y language under the profeſſor Michael Turretin. He 
returned to France in 1679. and was choſen "way 0 of Venterol, a 


village in Dauphine. Some time after he way removed to the 
church of Vinſobres in the ſame province; but the perſecutions 
raiſed againſt the Proteſtants in France, having obliged him to leave 
his native country, he retired to Geneva in 168 3. and afterwards to 
Lauſanne in Switzerland. In 1685, he went to Holland, where he 
was appointed one of the penſionary miniſters of Ganda, and taught 
philoſophy : but — been married ſince he came to Holland, and 
the city of Ganda not being very populous, he had not a ſufficient 


number of ſcholars to maintain his family: and therefore obtained 
leave to reſide at the Hague, but went to Ganda to preach in his 
| 4 A ge: in 
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turn, which was about four times a year. Before he went to hve at 
the Hague, he publiſhed a kind of political ſtate of Europe, en- 
titled “ Hiſtoire abregee de l'Europe, &c.” The work was begun 
in July, 1686, and continued monthly till December, 1688 : it makes 
five volumes in 18mo. In 1692, he began his © Lettres Hiſto- 
riques,” containing an account of the moſt important tranſactions in 
Europe, with neceſſary reflections, which was alſo publiſhed monthly, 
till 1698; it was afterwards continued by other hands, and con- 
tains a great many volumes. Mr. Le Clerc having left off his 
« Bibliotheque Univerſelle,” in 1691, Mr. Bernard wrote the 
reateſt part of the 20th volume, and by himſelf carried on the five 
E to the year 1693. In 1699, he collected and publiſhed 
« Actes et negotiationes de la paix de Ryſwie,“ in four volumes 
12mo: a new edition of this collection was publiſhed in 1707, in 
five volumes 12mo. He did not put his name to any of theſe 
works, nor to the general collection of the treaties of peace, which 
he publiſhed in 1700. But he prefixed it to the © Nouvelles de la 
republique des Lettres,” which was begun in 1698, and continued 
till December, 1710. This undertaking engaged him in ſome diſ- 
putes, particularly with one Mr. de Vallone, a monk, who, having 
embraced the reformed religion, wrote ſome metaphyſical books 
concerning predeſtination. Mr. Bernard having given an account 
of one of theſe books, the author was ſo diſpleaſed with it, that he 
printed a libel againſt Mr. Bernard, and gave jt about privately 
amongſt his friends. He was alſo engaged in a long diſpute with 
Mr. Bayle upon the two following queſtions: 1. Whether the ge- 
neral agreement of all nations in favour of a Deity, be a good proof 
of the exiſtence of a Deity ? 2. Whether atheiſm be worſe than 
idolatry ? : „ 5 | 
Mr. Bernard having acquired great reputation by his works, as 
well as by his ſermons at Ganda and the Hague, the congregation 
of the Walloon church at Leyden were deſirous to have him for one 
of their miniſters ; but they could not accompliſh their deſire whilſt 
King William lived, who refuſed twice to confirm the election of 
Mr. Bernard, as, being a republican in his principles, and delivered 
his ſentiments too freely in a ſermon before this prince. After the 
death of King William, he was unanimouſly choſen in 1705; and 
about the fame time appointed proſeſſor of philoſophy and mathe- 
matics at Leyden ;. the univezſity.preſenticig him with the degrees 
of doctor of philoſophy, and maſter of arts. In 1716, he publiſhed 
« A Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary,” in two volumes folio. 
The ſame year he reſumed bis:“ Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres,“ and continued it till his death, which happened the 27th 
of April, 1718, in the both year of his age. 5 
BERNARDI (Jonx), was the fon of Count Francis Bernardi 
reſident in England from the republic of Genoa, and was deſcended 
You. II. M | from 
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from a very ancient and honourable family, created for their ſervices 


to the Houſe of Auſtria, counts of the holy Roman empire. He 
was born in 1657, and was very early enured to misfortunes and 
impriſonment; tor his father being diſguſted at ſome ill uſage he 
received from the government of Genoa, refuſed to return thither, 
and being himſelf a native of England, retired into Worceſter- 


ſhire, where he ſettled ; and being a great lover of 3 ſpent 


a conſiderable fortune in improvements of that kind, which, how- 
ever, did not ſo far amuſe or divert him, as to extinguiſh his ſenſe 
of the injuries he had received, which ſowered his temper to ſuch a 
degree, that he frequently confined his fon John, for very light 
cauſes, to a dark room, where he allowed him only bread and ſmall 


| beer for ſeveral days, which hard uſage fo wrought upon his diſpoſi 


tion, that be reſolved, at all events, to leave his father's houſe, and 


to throw himſelf into the world, though a perfect child. Accord- 


ingly, in 1670, he quitted his father's feat, with a full reſolution 


never to return thither while the old man lived. He travelled that“ 


night ſixteen miles in the road to Coventry, and as day-light began 
to appear, he took ſhelter in the houſe of a wheelwright, who, upon 
hearing his melancholy ſtory, promiſed to conceal him, which he 

weld pron and put him into a little room from whence he could 
c 


50k upon the road, and in which he had not been long before he. 


ſaw his father on horſeback, who inquired of the wheelwright, if he 


| Had ſeen ſuch a boy as he deſcribed, which being anſwered in the 


negative, prevented the young man from being carried back to con- 
finement. When the ſecond night came on, he ſet out again for 
Packington-hall, the ſeat of Sir Clement Fiſher, who married the 
famous Mrs. Jane Lane, very inſtrumental in preſerving King 
Charles IT. after the famous battle at Worceſter. But on his 
coming thither, being informed that Sir Clement and his lady were 
in London, he followed them up to town, and was very hoſpitably 
received, the lady having been very kind to him at his father's, and 
often intreated the old gentleman to deal more indulgently with his 
ſon, and to afford him a liberal education. He was by her recom- 
mended to a near relation, Capt. Littleton Clent, who was then in 
4 brp at Portlmouth, who took him into his company, and cauſed 


im to be taught his exerciſe as a ſoldier, which gave him the firſt 


taſte for a military life. While he was under the} protection of 
this gentleman, he very narrowly efcaped a misfortune, which would 
have put an early end to his troubles and his life. On the concluſion 
of the Dutch war, Captain Clent being broke, was no other way 
in a condition of expreſſing his kindnets for Mr, Bernardi, than by 
making him a preſent ot twenty pounds. But the loſs of his patron 
was not the only miſchief which befel him in the year 1073 ; for 
he had the ſmall-pox ſoon after, which reduced him very low both 
in conſtitution and fortune. In this Giitreſs he addreſſed himfelf to 
his godfather, Colonel Auſelme, who propoſed to him going over 
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to Holland, with which he readily complied, and foon after his ar- 
rival, entered as a private ſoldier into the ſervice of the States, and 
then liſted in one of the Engliſh independent companies. He was 
in the famous action of Seneff, in which the Prince of Conde fell 
on the rear of the prince of Orange's army, and took part of his 
baggage, but after an obſtinate engagement was obliged to retire. He 
was alſo preſent at the ſiege of Oudenarde, and afterwards at that of 
Grave, where he ſerved in the company of Capt. Philip Savage, and 
had his ſhare in a very dangerous attack on the counterſcarp, in 
which he was wounded. The place ſurrendered on the 29th of 
October, 1674. Soon after this, the Engliſh troops in the ſervice 
of the States being regimented, Mr. Bernardi obtained an enfign's 
commiſſion from the prince of Orange, dated the. 24 of February, 
1675, in the company of his godfather, who was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Diſney's regiment. In June following, he was 
removed, with his godfather, to another regiment, commanded by 
Sir John Fenwick, and at the cloſe of the year, had the misfortune 
to be wounded in endeavouring to part two gentlemen in a duel. 
He was preſent the ſucceeding year, at the ſiege of Maeltricht, 
where he bad the misfortune to loſe the ſight of one of his eyes, 
and to be ſhot through one of his arms, the bones of which were 
ſhivered to ſplinters ; when, taking his arm in the lappet of his 
coat, he crowded back to the breach, and fell down to the bottom. . 
among the dead. A foldier of his ſeeing him fall, jumped after 
him, took him up in his arms, and carried him to the ſurgeons in 
the trenches, where he was drefled. The prince of Orange being 
informed of his behaviour, and that the lieutenant of the major's 
company of that regiment was killed in the attack, gave his com- 
miſſion to Mr, Bernardi : but it appearing afterwards that the lieu- 
tenant was only taken priſoner, he miſſed of this preferment. In 
April 1677, he married a Dutch lady of a good family, with whom 
he lived comfortably eleven years. fie had a ſhare the next cam- 
paign in the battle of St. Omers, at the cloſe of which he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant in Capt. Philip Savage's company, in which he 
firſt jerved by a combat from the prince of Orange, dated Sep- 
tember 6, 1077. He was preſent the next year in the battle of 
Mons, which was the laſt action in the war. After the peace, his 
godfather, Col. Anſelme, was ſo reduced as to be obliged to ſerve 
as a private man under Mr, Bernardi, who allowed him double pay, 
and excuſed him from duty, In 1683, Mr. Bernardi was made 
captain-lieuteriant in Col, Monks company, and at this time he 
was in ſo great favour with the prince of Orange, that upon the 
death of Capt. Jaſper Paſton, brother to the earl of Yarmouth, he 
had bis company given him by a commiſſion from the prince, dated 
the 17th of November, 1685, which was confirmed by a commiſ- 
ſion from the States, dated the 3d of December following. At this 
time his circumlitances were very eaſy, and he had juſt reaſon to he 
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| thankful to Providence for the condition he was in, having obtained 
by his merit a company at the age of twenty-ſeven, the profits of 

which, together with his wife's fortune, brought him in a clear re- 

venue of 5001. a year. But it was not long that he continued in 

this eaſy and happy ſituation : for King James II. in the year 1687, 

having conceived ſome diſpleaſure againſt the States General, de- 

manded the ſix regiments of Britiſh troops that were in their ſer- 

vice, and which had been ſo for fiftcen years. This the States re- 

fuſed ; but, at the ſame time, did not contain the officers to ſerve 

them againſt their will, though care was taken to repreſent to them, 


in very ſtrong terms, the difference between remaining upon a ſettled 


eſtabliſhment, and returning home upon an uncertainty. This had 


ſuch an effect, that out of two hundred and forty officers that were 


in the whole brigade, no more than ſixty thought proper to obey the 
king's commands, amongſt whom was Capt. Bernardi. King James 
was no ſooner infarmed of this, than he ordercd a yacht to ſail for 
Holland to bring thoſe gentlemen over, to whom he ſent alſo three 


three new regiments, in order to replace thoſe officers in their com- 
mands ; and, at the ſame time, iſſued a proclamation, declaring all of- 


But the ſcene was very ſoon changed: his ſerene highneſs proceeded 
ſoon after on his expedition to England, which brought about the 
Revolution. One of the firſt ſteps taken by his highneſs after the 
king was withdrawn, was to fend an aſſociation to every one of the 
regiments then in being, which all the officers were required to ſign, 
importing, that they were determined to defend the prince againſt 
all perſons whatever, and ſuch officers as refuſed it, were ordered to 
quit their commands, Amonglt theſe was ns Bernardi, who 
having obtained a paſs for himſelf and his family, he tranſported 
them to Calais, where, finding many perſons of his own principles 
in great diſtreſs, the captain pledged his effects for fifty pounds for 
their relief, though they were worth double as much, and the con- 


from thence to St. Germains, where he was very kindlv received, 
and after a ſhort repoſe, made a long and fatiguing march to Breſt, 
to wait the return of the French fleet, which carried King James to 
Ireland, and ſpeedily tranſported 2300 of his adherents to the ſame 
kingdom. This was in the month of April, 1689, and it was with 
great difticulty they landed theſe people in Bantrey Bay on the firſt 
of May, and the next day engaged the Engliſh fleet under Admiral 
Herbert. The earl of Dover, who was appointed by King James 


miſſions given them. Amongit the reſt, Mr. Bernardi was ap- 
pointed major of an Iriſh regiment, which was ſoon diſbanded jor 
mutiny; and then he had the like command in the regiment of Mac- 

| | Carthy 


months pay; and upon thetr arrival in England, immediately raiſed 


ficers that remained in the fervice of the ſtates of Holland rebels. 
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ſequence was, that he loſt both effects and money. He proceeded 


to receive theſe recruits, conducted them directly to Dublin, Where 
they were formed into jeparate corps, and all the officers had com- 


N 
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Carthy Moor, a great Iriſh chief, under whom he ſerved for ſome 
time. After Marſhal Schomberg landed in that kingdom with 


twenty thouſand men from England, King James found his affairs in 


a very declining condition; however, as he had ſtill a ſuperior army, 
he marched to Ardee, which he fortified, and thereby kept the 
marſhal in his camp near Dundalk, which being a marſhy, un- 
wholctome place, half his troops ſoon died of fluxes. . While Ni 

James was at Ardee, he formed a deſign of ſending the earl of Sea- 
forth into Scotland, in hopes that the preſence of that nobleman 
might ſupply the loſs of the famous Viſcount Dundee, then lately 
killed in his ſervice. To aſſiſt the earl in this enterprize, the king 
directed Major Bernardi, and another field officer, to attend him, 
which they did, and embarking on board a man of war at Galway, 
in the welt of Ireland, ſteered their courſe for Scotland: but before 
they got clear of the Iriſh coaſt, they met with a ſtorm, by which 
their bowſprit and fore-maſt were both broke to pieces; upon 
which the captain with much difficulty and danger worked the ſhip 
into Broad-haven, in the province of Connaught, from whence the 
earl ſent Major Bernardi to King James, then in his camp at Ardee, 
to acquaint him with this unlucky accident, which hindered his in- 


| tended voyage. King James thereupon ordered the ſhip back again 


to Galway, aud put off the earl's voyage to the next ſpring. when 
he proceeded, with Sir Thomas Southwell and Major Bernardi, for 
Scotland, where he ſpeedily raiſed a great. body of men for King 
James's ſervice, and made the necetlary diſpoſitions for joining 
Major-General Buchan, who commanded the remains of Lord | 


 Dundee's forces, in order to form the ſiege of Inverneſs. But the 


ear} was diſappointed in this deſign, by the ſpeedy march of Majbr- 
General Mackay, with a confiderabte body of regular troops into 
thoſe parts; and while things were in this ſituation, the news came 
of the total defeat of King James's army at the Boyne, upon which 
Sir Thomas Southwell prevailed upon the earl to diſmiſs his forces, 
and to ſurrender himſelf priſoner to Major-General Mackay upon 
bonourable terms. The earl taking this ſtep without the conſent of 
his uncle, Mr. Colin Mackenzie, and the reſt of his friends, it pro- 
voked them to ſuch a degree, that they would have cut Sir Thomas 
Southwell to pieces, if Major Barnardi had not interpoſed and pre- 
vented it. This Mr. Colin M.ckenzie took Major Bernardi, and 
the reſt of the officers that came with him from Ireland, under his 
protection, and conducted them ſafely to Major-General Buchan, 
who was then an hundred miles diſtance, and who, upon hearing of 
the earl- of Scaforth's conduct, had di ſmiſſed moſt of his forces. 
Major Bernardi had now nothing more to tranſact in the High- 
lands; and therefore, as his preſence there could be of no ſervice, he 
deſired to go to England, and Major-General Buchan approved of it, 
and ſent for the laird of Glenco, to come with forty of his vaſſais 
to reccive Bernard: at Iryergary, and to conduct and guard him a 
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the Braes of Monteth, being near an hundred miles, and very diffi- 
cult travelling over rocks and mountains in that ſeaſon of the year, 
near the end of October. A great part of the journey was to be 

erformed in the night-time, ſeveral detachments of King Wil- 
ams forces lying in their way, particularly at Inverlochy, or Fort 
William, a place where was a garriſon of twelve hundred men, and 
there was no way to climb up an high mountain, but near the gate of 
the ſaid fortreſs, ſo that it was impoſſible to paſs them but when afleep 
and their gate locked. The laird of Glenco's country lying within 
twenty miles of that garriſon, Major Bernardi arrived ſafe at that 
gentleman's houſe, and remained there ſome days, to reſt himſelf 
and recover his ſtrength. After having repoſed himſelf there ſix 
days, he deſired to proceed on his journey, and the laird appointed 
forty of his beſt men, under the command of a relation of his own, 
to conduct him to the Braes of Monteth, places as dangerous and 
difficult to paſs as any of the way he had come before. The ſame 
inconveniences, of {mall garriſons of the government, were in their 
way, and their parties were continually about the country in the day- 
time. This made the ſecond part of Major Bernardi's journey to 
be moſtly night-work : however, he arrived ſafe at the Braes, at 
which place he was recommended by Major-General Buchan, to 
one Colonel Duncan Graham, to be then farther directed by him. 
Major Bernardi proceeded on his journey from the Braes of Monteth, 
under the conduct of a guide appointed him by Col. Graham, and 
having no more need of guards, he arrived at Edinburgh in the 
month of November, in the year 1691. The magiſtrates of that 
city having heard fome gentlemen were come from the Highlands, 
ordered their gates to be ſhut, and a general ſearch to be made for 
them, Bernardi's landlord getting notice of it, conducted him out 
of town but halt an hour before the order was put in execution, 
otherwiſe his journey at that time had terminated in ſome priſon at 
Edinburgh: but eſcaping that, and ſome other dangers, he travelled 
on from thence to London, meeting with no more difficulties than 
thoſe of a long winter's journey. Having finiſhed his affairs in 
London, by diſpoſing of ſome effects he had left with a friend when 
he went out of England, and by ſelling his Scots horſes, he pur- 
3 to go over to Flanders, and meeting with two gentlemen of 

is acquaintance ready to make the ſame voyage, he went with 
them to Colcheſter, where they were recommended to the maſter 
of a ſhip, who was in a ſhort time to carry over a lady of great 
quality to Oltend; but the wind happening to be fixed in the eaſt, 
the lady ordered her trunks to be put on board, and then went to a 
are u houſe about five miles off, charging the maſter to ſend 

or her as ſoon as the wind came fair. Bernard) and his friends met 
with two other gentlemen who were ſtrangers to them, and alſo un- 
known in the town, who were come thither to get a paſſage over in 
fame ſhip. They joined company, and lodged ail together for 
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ſome nights at Mr. Cobk's, then poſt-maſter in Colcheſter ; bu. 
having notice of ſoine people's inquiſitiveneſs about them, Bernard! 
and his two friends went to a gentleman's houſe about a mile out of 
the town, and the other two gentlemen went to the maſter of the 
ſbip's houſe. The ſecond night after Bernardi and his friends went 
into the country, intimation was given, that Sir Iſaac Rebow, a juſtice 
of the peace, had iſſued out his warrant to apprehend them and bring 
them before him, and the wind coming fair the ſame night, the 
went directly to the maſter of the ſhip's houſe, to go on Wks 
The maſter of the ſhip told them, that he had fent a meſſenger to 
the lady, and expected her in an hour more, and ſent one of his 
men to conduct them on board a ſhip, and ſaid he would follow 
them, with the other two gentlemen at his houſe, as ſoon as the 
lady came. A meſſage came from the lady, that ſhe could not poſ- 
ſibly come before the next day in the afternoon. Bernardi and his 
two friends continued on ſhip- board to avoid the juſtice's warrant. 
The next day, towards the evening, came a company of trained- 
bands, with five hundred country people, to the key, where the 
ſhip then lay dry at low water, about two miles from the town, and 
Bernardi, and the two gentlemen with him, were ſeized, and car- 
ricd directly to Colcheſter gaol, where the other two gentlemen, 
and the maſter of the ſhip, had before been made priſoners. The 
lady who occaſioned all this ſtir was the counteſs of Errol, with 
whom Mr. Bernardi was not at all acquainted ; however, it coſt 
him a great deal of trouble, and hindered him from purſuing any 
ſettled courſe of life till a yegr and a half afterwards, that a bill, being 
preferred againſt him and his friends in Eſſex for high treaſon, was 
rejected; by which he eſcaped, indeed, any farther ſuffering on this 
head, but at the expence & ſeveral hundred pounds, a loſs almolt in- 
ſupportable to a man already of a broken fortune. He went after; 
wards over to Holland, with the ear] of Nottingham's paſs, whe 
was then ſecretary of (tate, and returning within the time preſcribed, 
merited thereby ſome farther indulgences from his lordſhip, The 
times being now dangerous for a man of Major Bernardi's ſenti- 
ments, who could ſcarcely live ſo cautiouſly as not to give ſome of- 
fence, he reſolved to retire into the country, where he lived peace- 
ably, and without ſeeing much company, for ſome months, at a 
houſe near Brentford, But being obliged to quit this houſe, on ac- 
count of it's changing it's owner, he came to London again about 
Chriſtmas 1695, which proved his ruin by a ſeries of very unfor- 
tunate accidents, ſuppoſing what he conſtantly profeſſed to be true, 
that he was in no reſpect privy to the baſe and barbarous conſpiracy 
for aſſaſſinating King William. For being unhappily at a tavern 
on Tower-hill, with one Captain Rookwood, who was his old ac- 
quaintance, and who was involved in that affair, they were ſeized 
together, and ſent to the Compter, and afterwards committed to 


priſon, where he died Sept. 20, 1730. N . 
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BERNARDINE, an eccleſiaſtic and faint, born at Maſſa, in 
Tufcany, 1380. He loſt his mother at three years of age, and his 
father at feven. In 1392, his relations ſent for him to Sienna, Where 
he learned grammar under Onuphrius, and philoſophy under John 
Soaletanns. In 1396 he entered himſelf among the confraternity 
of the diſciplinaries in the Hoſpital de la Scala in that city; and in 
1400, when the plagne ravaged all Italy, he attended upon the ſick 
in that hofpital with the utmoſt diligence and humanity. In 1404 
he entered into a monaſtery of the Franciſcan order, near Sienna, 
and, having been ordained prieſt, became an eminent preacher. He 
was afterwards fent to Jeruſalem, as commiſfary of the Holy Land; 
and upon his return to Italy viſited ſeveral cities, where he preached 


Veith great applauſe. His enemies accuſed him to Pope Martin V. 


ei having advanced in his {ſermons erroneous propoſitions; upon 
which he was ordered to Rome, where he vindicated himſelf, and 
was allowed to continue his preaching. The cities of Ferrara, 
Sienna, and Urbino, defired Pope Eugenius IV. to appoint him 
their biſhop ; but Bernardine refuſed to accept of this honour. He 
repaircd and founded above three hundred monaſteries in that coun- 
try. He died at Aquila, in Abruzzo, 1444, and was canonized by 
by Pope Nicholas in 1450. | 


- BERNERS {JuLrana), was born at Roding, in Eſſex, about the 


beginning of the fitteenth century, being the danghter of Sir James 


Berners, of Berners Roding, and filter of Richard Lord Berners. 
The educatian of Juliana fcems to have been the very beſt which 


that age could afford; and her attainments were ſuch, that ſhe is 


celebrated by various authors for her uncommon learning, and her 


ather fine accompliſhments. Her extraordinary qualifications ren- 
dered her every way capable and deferving of the office ſhe bore, 
which was that of prioreſs of Sopewell nunnery. This was a cell 
to, and very near St. Alban's; and a good part of the ſhell of it is 
fi:t} tanding. Here ſhe lived in high eſteem, and flouriſhed, ac- 
according to Bate, Tanner, and Ballard, about the year 1460; but 
if what we have faid concerning her birth be the true account, ſhe 
muſt have flonriſhed fomewhat earlier, She was a very beautiful 
lady, of great ſpirit, and loved mafculine exerciſes, ſuch as hawk- 
ing, hunting, Kc. With theſe ſports ſhe ufed frequently to recreate 
herſelf; and ſo thoroughly was the ſkilled in them that (he wrote 
treatiſes of hawking, hunting, and heraldry, So well eſteemed were 
Juliana Berners's treatiſes, and indeed fo popular were the ſubjects 
on which they were written, that they were publiſhed in the very in- 
fancy of the art of printing. That part of our abbeſs's work which 
relates to hunting is written in rhyme. It is ſpoken in her own 
perion ; in which, being otherwiſe a woman of authority, ſhe af- 
ſumes the title of dame. The barbarifm of the times ſtrongly ap- 
p ars in the indelicate expreſſions which Juliana Berners often uſes; 
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and which are equally incompatibſe with her ſex and profeſſion. 
The book on Armory begins with the following curious piece of 
ſacred heraldry: Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth, come 
Habraham, Moyſes, Aron, and the profettys; and alſo the kyng of 
the right lyne of Mary, of whom that gentilman Jheſus was borne, 
very God and map: alter his manhode kynge of the land of fade 
and of Jues, gen.uiman by his modre Mary, prince of cote artaure, 
&c*” The moit diligent inquirers have not been able to determine 
the exact period of. Juliana Berners's deccaſe. 
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BERNIER (Francis), ſurnamed the Mogul, on account of his 
voyages and reſidence in the Mogul's country, was born at Angers, 
in France. After he had taken his degree of doctor of phyſie at 
Montpelier, he gratified a ſtrong natural inclination which he had 
for travelling. He left his owa country in 1654, and went firit to 
the Holy Land, and thence into Egypt. He continued a year at 
Cairo, where he was infected with the plague, He embarked af- 
tar wards at Suez for the kingdom of the Mogul, and reſided twelve 
years at the court of this prince, whom he attended in ſeveral of his 
Journeys, and acted as his phyſician for eight years. Upon his re- 
turn to France, in 1670, he publithed the hiſtory of the countries 
which he had viſited, and ſeveral other works, in the compoſition of 
which he ſpent the remainder of his life. He made a voyage to 
England in 1685, and died three years after at Paris, on the 22d of 
September, 1085. | 


BERNINI, or BERNIN (JON LawRENCE), commonly called 
Cavalicro Bernin, was born at Naples, and became famous for his 
{kill in painting, iculpture, architecture, and mechanics. He began 
firſt to be known under the pontificate of Paul V. who foretuld his 
future lame as ſoon as he ſaw his firſt performances. Rome is in- 
debted to this artiſt for ſome of her greateſt ornaments. There are 
in the church of St. Peter, no leſs than fiitcen different works of his. 
Of theſe the moſt admired are the great altar and tabernacle ; St. 
Peter's chair; the tombs of Urban VIII. and Alexander VII.; 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Conſtan ine; the porticos, ſupported by a 
great number of pillars, which ſurround the court of St, Peter; the 
fountain in the ſquare Navonna ; the church of St. Andrew, for the 
novitiate Jeſuits; and the ſtatue of Daphne, in the family of the 
Borgheſe. In 1665 Bernini was invited to France, to work in the 
Louvre; and here he executed a buſt of the king, which gained him 
the applauſe of the whole court. He likewite undertook an cqueſ- 
triati ſtatue of his majeſty. Bernini died at Rome, the 29th of No- 
vember, 1680. 55 1 

Lats 

BERNOUILLI (DaviEL', was born at Groningen, Feb. , 
1700. He palled ſome time in Italy; and at twenty-tour refuſed to 
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be preſident of an academy meant to have been eſtabliſhed at Genoa ; 
paſſed ſome years at St. Peterſburgh with great credit, and in 1733 
returned to Baſil ; where he ſucceſſively filled the chair of phyſic, 
natural and ſpeculative philoſophy. In his firſt work, “ Exercita- 
tiones Mathematicæ, he took the only title he then had, viz. © Son 
of John Bernouilli,” and never would ſuffer any other to be added to 
it. This work appeared in Italy, with the great inquiſitor's privi- 
lege to it, and it claſſed Bernouilli in the rank of inventors. He 
gained or divided nine prizes, which were contended for by the 
moſt illuſtrious mathematicians in Europe, from the Academy of 

Sciences. His firſt prize he gained at twenty-four years of ape. 
In 1734 he divided one with his father: but this hurt the family 
union; for the father conſtrued the conteſt itſelf into a want of 
reſpect, and the fon did not ſufhciently conceal that he thought 
what was really the caſe) his own piece better than his father's. 

elides this, he declared for Newton, againſt whom his father 
had contended all his life. In 1740 Mr. Bernouilli divided the 
prize On the Tides of the Sea“ with Euler and Maclaurin. The 
academy at the ſame time crowned a fourth piece, whoſe only merit 
was that of being Carteſian ; but this was the laſt public act of 
adoration paid by it to the authority of the author of the Vortices, 
which it had obeyed, perhaps, too long In 1748 Mr. Daniel Ber- 
nouilli ſucceeded his father in the Academy of Sciences, and was 
himſelf ſucceeded by his brother John: this place, ſince it's firſt 
erection, i. e. about 90 years, never having been without a Ber- 
nouilli to fill it. He was extremely reſpected at Baſil ; and to bow 
to Daniel Bernouilli, when they met him in the ſtreets, was one of 
the firſt leſſons which every father gave every child. He uſed to 
tell two little adventures, which he ſaid had given him more pleaſure 
than all the other honours he had received. He was travelling with 

a learned ſtranger, who, being pleaſed with his converſation, aſked 

his name. I am Daniel Bernouilli,” anſwered he, with great 

modeity : ** And IJ,“ ſai the ſtranger, © am Iſaac Newton.“ Ber- 
nouilli died in March 1782. | 

BERNOULLI (James), a celebrated mathematician, was born 
at Baſil, December 27, 1654. After he had ſtudied polite lite- 
rature, he learned the old philoſophy of the ſchools; and having 

taken his degrees in the univerſity of Baſil, applied himſelf to divi- 
nity, not fo much from inclination, as complaiſance to his father. 
He gave very early proofs of his genius for mathematics, and ſoon. 
became a geometrician, without any aſſiſtance from maſlters, and 
at firſt almoſt without books: for he Was not allowed to have any 

books of this kind; and if one fell by chance into his hands, he was 
obliged to conceal it, that he might not incur the diſpleaſure of his 
father, who deſigned him for other ſtudies, This ſeverity made 
him chooſe for his device, Phaeton driving the chariot of the ſun, 
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with theſe words “ Invito patre ſidera verſo”---* I traverſe the ſtars 
without my father's inclination.” It had a particular reference to 
aſtronomy, the part of mathematics to which he had firſt applied 
himſelf. But the precautions of his father did not avail, for he pur- 
ſued his favourite {tudy with great application. In 1676 he began 
his travels. When he was at Geneva, he fell upon a method to 
teach a young girl to write, though ſhe had loſt her ſight when ſhe 
was but two months old. At Bourdeaux he compoled univerſal 
gnomonic tables, but they were never publiſhed. He returned from 
France to his own country in 1680. About this time there ap- 
peared a comet, the return of which he foretold, and wrote a {mall 
treatiſe upon it, - which he afterwards tranſlated into Latin. He 
went ſoon after to Holland, where he applied himſelf to the new 
philoſophy, and particularly to that part of the mathematics which 
conſiſts in reſolving problems and demonſtrations. After having 
vitited Flanders and Brabant, he went to Calais, and paſſed over to 
England. At London he contracted an acquaintance with all the 
molt eminent men in the ſeveral ſciences; and had the honour of 
being frequently preſent at the philoſophical ſocieties held at the 
houle of the famous Mr. Boyle. He returned to his native country 
in 1682, and exhibited at Baſil a courle of experiments in natural 
philoſophy and mechanics, which conſiſted of various new diſco- 
veries. The ſame year he publiſhed his effay of“ A new Syſtem 
of Comets,” and the year following his “ Diſſertation upon the 
Weight of Air.” In 1684 he was invited to be profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Heidelberg, and would have accepted of this offer, had not 
his marriage with a lady of good family fixed him in his own 
country. | 
Mr. Leibnitz publiſhed about this time, in the Acta Eruditorum 
at Leiplic, ſome cilays on his new Culculus differentialis, or infinimens 
pet:ts, but concealed the art and method of it. Mr. Bernoulli, how- 
ever, and one of his brothers, who was likewiſe an excellent geo- 
metrician, endeavoured to untold the fecret ; which they did with fo 
much ſucceſs, that Mr. Leibnitz declared them to have an equal 
right with himſelf to a ſhare in this invention. In 1687 the pro- 
feſſorſhip of mathematics at Baſil being vacant, Mr. Bernoulli was 
appointed his ſucceſſor. He diſcharged this truſt with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. His reputation drew a great number of foreigners from all 
parts to hear his lectures. He had an admirable talent in teaching, 
and adapting himſelf to the different genius and capacity of his ſcho- 
lars. In 1699 he was admitted into the academy of ſciences af 
Paris as a foreign member; and in 1701 the fame honour was con- 
ferred upon him by the academy of Berlin. He wrote ſeveral pieces 
in the Acta Eruditorum of Leiplic,” the Journal des Savans, 
aud the Hiſtoire de I'Academie des Sciences.” At length appli- 
cation to ſtudy brought upon him the gout, and by degrees reduced 
him to a ſlow fever, of which he died the 16th of Augult, 1705. 
| "3 BERRIMAN 
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BERRIMAN (Dr WILLIAM), was born September 24, 1688, 
and was the ſon of Mr. To! n Perriman, apothecary, in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, and the grandſon of the Rev. Mr. Berriman, rector of 
Bedington, in Surry. He had his grammar learning at Banbury, in 
Oxfo;dſhire, and at Merchant Vaylor's ſchool. At ſeventeen years of 
age he was entered a commoner of Oriel college in Oxford, where 
he took his ſeveral degrees when he was of proper ſtanding for 
them. He was curate and lecturer of Allhallows, Thames-fſtreet, 
and leQurer of St, Michacl's, Queenhithe. He was appointed do- 
meſtic chaplain to Dr. Robinfon, biſhop of Lor don, in 17260, and 
ſoon after collated by him to the living of St. Andrew's, Underſhaft. 
In 1727 he was elected fellow of Eton college, by the intereſt of 
Dr. Godolphin, the provoſt, without any ſolicitation. Here he 
chiefly reſided in the ſummer, and in his parſonage houſe in the 
winter; where he died, Feb. 5, 1749-50, in the ſixty- ſecond year of 
his age. His writings are, I. A ſeaſonable Review of Mr. Whiſ- 
ton's Account of primitive Doxologies, 1719. 2. An Hiſtorical 
Account of the Trinitarian Controverſy, in eight Sermons at Lady 
Moyer's Lecture, 1725. 3. A Defence of ſome Paſſages in the 
Hiſtorical Account, 1731. 4. Brief Remarks on Mr. Chandler's 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 1733. 5. A Review 
of the Remarks. 6. Sermons at Boyle's Lectures, 1733, in twe 
vols. 8voq. Belides theſe, he publithed many occaſional ferinons in 
his life-time; and after his death were publiſhed, by his brother, John 
Berriman, M. A. from his original manuſcript, © Chriſtian Doc- 

trines and Duties explained and recommended,” | 
BERQUIN (LEWIS ps), a gentleman of Artois, who was burnt 
for being a Proteſtant, at Paris, in 1529, He was lord of a village, 
hence he took his name, and for ſome time made a conſiderable 
figure at the court of France, where he was honoured with the title 
of King's counſellor. Eraſinus ſays, his great crime was openly 
profeihing to hate the monks; and that from hence aroſe his warm 
conteſt with William Quernus, one of the moſt violent inquiſitors 
of his time. A charge of hereſy was muſtered up againſt him, and 
the articles of bis accuſation were drawn out of a book which he 
had publiſhed: he was thereupon committed to priſon; but, when 
his affair came to a trial, he was acquitted by the judges, His ac- 
cuſers pretended that he would not have eſcaped, had not the king 
interpoſed his authority; but Berquin himlelf aſcribed it entirely to 
the joſtice of his cauſe, and was no more cautious than before. 
Some time after; Noel Beda and his emiſſaries made extracts from 
ſome of his books, and accuſed him of pernicious errors, whereupon 
he was again ſent to priſon, and, the caufc being tried, ſentence was 
prononnced againſt him; viz. that his books be committed to the 
Haines, that he retratt his errors, and make a proper ſubmiſſion, and 
if he refuſe to comply, that he be biunt. Being a man of an vn- 
daunted, 
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daunted, inflexible ſpirit, he would ſubmit to nothing ; and in all 
probability would at this time have ſuffered death, had not ſome of 
the judges, who perceived the violence of his acculers, got the affair 
to be again heard and examined. It is thought this was owing to 
the interceſhon of madam the Regent. In the mean time, Francis 
I. returning froth Spain, and finding the danger of his counſellor 
from Beda and his fact ion, wrote to the parliament, telling them to 
be cautious how they procecded, for that he himſelf would take cog- 
nizance of the affair. Soon after Berquin was ſet at hberty, which 
gave him ſuch courage, that he turned accuſer againſt his accuſers: 
he proſecuted them tor irreligion ; though, if he had taken the ad- 
vice of Eraſmus, he would have eſteemed it a ſufficient triumph that 
he had got free from the perſecution of ſuch people. But not con- 
tent, ſays Mr. Bay le, with eſcaping from his accuſers, he muſt needs 
have the honour of a victory, as a reward of his labour. Is not this 
like the crane (continues Bayle), who aſked for a reward after he had 
got his neck ſafe and ſound out of the wolt's throat? He was ſent 
a third time to priſon, and condemned to a public recantation, and 
perpetual impriſonment. He would not acquieſce in this judgment; 
and being therefore condemned as an obſtinate heretic, he was 
ſtrangled on the Greve, and afterwards burnt. He ſuffered death 
with great conſtancy and reſolution, being then about forty years of 
22 — 


age. 


BERTHEAU (CHARLEs), an eminent French Proteſtant di- 
vine, long relident in the city of London, was born in the year 
1660, at Montpelier, where his father, whoſe name alſo was 
Charles, was miniſter, He ſtudied philolophy and divinity, partly 
in France, and partly in Holland, and was admitted a miniſter in the 
{ynod held at Vigan in 1681, being then only twenty-one years of 
age. He was, however, the next year choſen paſtor to the church 
of Montpelier; but he did not make any long (tay in that city, for 
he was ſoon after promoted to be one of the miniſters of the church 
of Paris, which met at Charenton. He continued in that ſtation 
abont two years, and though he was yet in very early life, he diſ- 
charged the paltoral duties to which he was called in a manner 
greatly to his reputation. But when Lewis the Fourteenth thought 
proper, by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, to drive his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects out of France, an act equally repugnant to juſtice, 
humanity, and the diQates of ſound policy, Mr. Bertheau found 
himſelf obliged to quit his native country. He accordingly came to 
England in 1685, and the following year was choſen one of the mi- 
niſters of the Walloon church, in Threadneedle- ſtreet, London, 
where he diſcharged the duties of the paſtoral! office for about forty- 
four years, in ſuch a manner as procured very general applauſe. 
He died on the 25th of December, 1732, in the ſeventy-third 2 
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of his age, exceedingly regretted by his congregation, and by all 
who had the pleaſure of being acquainted with him. He was the 
author of two volumes of ſermons, and “ Diſcourſes upon the Ca- 
techiſm.“ | 
— 22 .. —— ö 

BERTIE (PRERECRIN N), fon and heir of Richard Bertie, by 
Catherine, ducheſs of Suffolk, and (in her own right) baroneſs 
Willoughby of Ereſby, was in the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth 
made a free denizen, by patent bearing date the 2d of Auguſt, 1559. 
On the death of his mother, he claimed the dignity and title of Lord 
Willoughby of Ereſby, wearing his mourning apparel at her funeral 
in all points as a baron. The Queen having appointed Sir William 
Cecil, knight, Lord Burleigh, lord high treaſurer of England ; Tho- 
mas earl of Suſſex, hid nigh chamberlain; and Robert earl of 
Leiceſter, to hear and ice the petition and proots exhibited by the 
ſaid Peregrine Bertie, for the dignity of Lord Willoughby of 
Erefby ; and they having made their report to her majeſty of his 
right and title to the ſame, the commanded them to declare to him 
that, according to his right, her pleaſure was that he ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the dignity, and be named and called by the title of Lord 
Willoughby of Ereſby. This they did in the Star Chamber, on 
2 the 11th of November, 1580 (his father being then living), 
and placed him at the table with them according to his rank, above 
many other barons who dined with them, and all of them drank to 
him by the name of Lord Willoughby ; and on Monday the 16th 
of January following, he took his ſcat in parliament next to Lord 
Zouch of Harringworth, according to his rank. 

In the year 1582 the lord Willoughby, with the earl of Leiceſter, 
and ſeveral other noblemen, was commanded to attend the duke of 
Anjou (then in England, and who was to have married Queen Eli- 
Zabeth) to Antwerp, which he did, the queen berſelf going with 
them as far as Canterbury; and before the end of that year, his Jord- 
ſhip was ſent ambaſſador to Frederick II. king of Deumark, under 
colour of carrying him the order of the Garter : but the chief motive 
of his embally was to induce that prince to deſiſt from certain cuſ- 
toms, which the Englith mcrchant ſhips paid him in paſſing the 
Sound; in which, however, it was not poſitble to ſucceed. . The 
lord Willoughby, however, inveſted his Daniſh majeſty with the 
enſigns of the order, put on the collar of roſes about his neck, and 
the garter about his leg; but the other enſigns the king took to 
keep and lay up, refuſing to put them on becauſe they were out- 
landiſh. Te likewiſe reſuſed to take the uſual oath, having denied 
the ſame thing before, when he was admitted to the order of St. Mi- 
chael by the French king. | | 

In 1589 Lord Willoughby diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the ſiege of 
Zutphen, in the Netherlands; where, in a ſharp encounter 27 the 
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forces of that garriſon, he overthrew George Creſiack, at that time 
commander in chief of the enemy's horte, and took him priſoner. 
The year after, he was made general of the Engliſh auxiliary forces 
in the United Provinces, in the room of the earl of Leiceſter, who 
was recalled home. There he moſt valiantly defended Bergen-op- 
Zoom againſt the duke of Parma, who had beſieged it; and did many 
other ſignal ſervices in Flanders, and acquired great applauſe and re- 
putation. In 1589 he was one of the peers that fat on the trial of 
Philip earl of Arundel; and the ſame year he was ſent general of 
4000 auxiliaries into France, to the king of Navarre's aſſiſtance, and 
alſo carried with him 22,0001, ſterling in gold. He aſſiſted, and was 
very ſerviceable, at the ſiege of Paris, and alſo at the reduction of 
Mons, Alengon, Falais, Luxon, and Honfleur, and after the fatigue 
of a long winter's expedition, and a march of about 500 miles, his 
troops were diſbanded with great commendations for their good 
| ſervice, and a preſent of a diamond ring from the King of France 
to their brave general the lord Willoughby. This his lordſhip at 
his death left to his ſon Peregrine, with a charge, upon his bleſſing, ' 
to tranſmit it to his heirs, | WE 
We did not find his lordſhip engaged in any military exploits after 
this expedition to France: he had already achieved enough to eſta- 
blith his reputation as a great and able commander; and there 
wanted nothing to ratſe his renown higher than it now was, to 
render him fairer in the eye of. public eſtimation, or to place ;him 
in a higher degree of confidence and eſteem with his ſovereign. Of 
this we have an inconteſtible proof, in a letter written by the queen, 
with her own hand, to this nobleman, by way of congratulation 
upon the recovery of his health ; at the ſame time gently exhortin 
him to return again to his employments and to court, from which 
he voluntarily abſented himſelf; for he had a magnanimity and 
. greatneſs of ſpirit that could not ſubmit to the ſervileneſs and flat- 
tery of a court. This letter is penned in ſuch a friendly and fami- 
liar ſtyle, with ſuch kind expreſſions of gratitude for his lordſhip's 
ſervices, and genteel but juſt encomiums upon his merit, as to 
ſnew much good ſenſe and good nature in the writer. Where his 
lordſhip was, at the time her majeſty paid him this honour, we 
are not informed; but, from the letter, it ſhould ſeem that he was 
ſomewhere abroad, though probably he might be only at Berwick, 
of which place he was governor about this time, or, however, ſoon 
after; for his will bears date 7th Auguit, 1599, at Berwick, five 
years after the date of the queen's letter. Her majeſty had, ſome 
years before this, given his lordſhip a proof of her regard for him, 
by voluntarily offering to ſtand godmother to his firſt-born ſon, Ro- 
bert, the young general, as ſhe then called him; and which words he 
verified, as we ſhall ſce hereafter. This great nobleman departed 
this life in the beginning of the year 1601, and was buried, ac- 
| | cording 
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BERTIE (RoBER T), was born at London, December 16, 1582. 
Her majeſty Qncen Elizabeth, and the earls of Kilex and Leiceiter, 
were his ſponſors. This nobleman, when he was very young, 
ſhewed an unuſual forwardnefs and inclination to arms aud military 
exerciſes, and was preſent at ſeveral ſieges; as that of Amiens, under 
Sir John Baſkerville and Sir Arthur Savage, that of Cac'z, under 
the earls of Eflex and Nottingham, in 1596, where he was knighted 
for his valiant behaviour; and at the famous battle of Newport, 
fought between Prince Maurice and the Archduke, in the year 
1600, when he was three times unhorſed, but remained ſtill un- 
daunted, and where eight hundred Englithmen loſt their lives. He 
was With the earl of Cumberland when he took the caracks at 
Porto-Rico; and alſo with Sir Richard Leveſon, and Sir William 

onſon, in 1002, when they took the great Spanith carack, worth 
a million of crowns, and diſperſed cleven gallies that guarded her. 
Having ſeen molt of the courts and countries in Europe, his lord- 
ſhip, in the firſt year of King James I. ſet up his claim to the earl- 
dom of Oxford, as alſo to the title of Bulbeck, Sandford, and Badleſ- 
mere, and to the office of lord high chamberlain of England, as ſon 
and heir to Mary, the ſole daughter to that great family. After 
much diſpute he had judgment in his behalf for the office of lord 
high chamberlain, and the fame year took his ſeat above all the 
\ barons. His lordſhip was afterwards created a knight of the Bath, 
at the inſtallation of Prince Charles, afterwards king of England. 
During the peaceable reign of King James, he lived quietly at his 
feat in Lincolnſhire; but in the next reign, which found employ- 
ment enough for the moſt active mind, he greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. In the ſecond year of King Charles I. he was advanced 
to the dignity of earl of Lindiey In 1628 he was made admiral, in 
the room of the duke of Buckingham, murdered by Felton at Portſ- 
mouth; in a few days after winch he ſailed with a large fleet to the 
relief of Rochelle, where he made many brave attempts to break 
through the great barricado acroſs the entry of that port, but all 
in vain. Four years aſter, he was elected a knight of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, and one of his majeſty's moit honourable privy 
council, The next year, the ſeventh of King Charles I. he was 
wade lord: high conitavle of England, for the trial of Lord Rea and 
David Ramſay, in the court military ; which patent was revoked 
the 20th of May. In the ninth of Charles I. he commanded a 
fleet of foriy fail of men of war, for fecuring the narrow teas and 
the trade of England. In the cleventh of Charles J. he was coniti- 
tuted lord high adniifal of England, having, according to the hiſto— 
rian, been admiral at fea in feverat expeditions; and in 1639, on 
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the Scots taking arms, he was made governor of Berwick. In 
1640 he was made lord high conſtable of England for the trial of 
Lord Strafford, of which he had the management, being alſo at that 
time ſpeaker of the Houſe of Peers. This ſame year his majeſty 
declared him general of his forces ; and he was ever near his ma- 
jelty's parſon, aſliſting him, -to the very utmoſt of his power and. 
abilities, with his advice in council, and his experience and va- 
lour in the field, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. He and his ſon, the lord 
Willoughby of Ereſby, afterwards earl of Lindſey, were among 
thoſe lords who left the Houſe of Peers, and followed the king to 
York, in 1642; where they entered into and ſigned a ſolemn en- 
gagement, to ſtand by his majeſty, in defence of his perſon, crown, 
and dignity, and the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed laws and reli- 
ion, with their lives and fortunes; and accordingly the earl of 
Linden and his ſon raiſed the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham 
for the king's defence. They afterwards joined with the other lords, 
then with the king at Vork, in a declaration or teſtimony in vindi- 
cation of his majelty ; proteſting they were fully perſuaded he had no 
intention of making war upon the parliament, as was then reported, 
but that all his endeavours tended to the firm and conſtant ſeitle- 
ment of the Proteſtant religion, the juſt privileges of parliament, 
the liberty of the ſubject, and the law, peace, and proſperity of his 
kingdom. Both theſe declarations were printed and publiſhed, 
with the lords names thereto, remaining as monuments of their loy- 
alty, and zeal for the honvur of their ſovereign. The brave earl of 
Lindſey, this fame year, gave the laſt proof of his affection for his 
majeſty, and of his own perſonal bravery, in the battle of Edgehill. 
fought on the 23d of October, 1642, in which his lordſhip was 
killed, receiving a ſhot in his thigh at the head of his own regi- 
ment; and his fon, the lord Willonghby, taken priſoner. After 
his lordſhip was wounded, and taken away by the enemy, he con- 
' tinned, even with his dying breath, his . e to ſerve his royal 
maſter, by ſeriouſly exhorting the parliamentarian officers to return 
to their obedience and duty to the king. Ile died before his wounds 
could be dreſſed, by mere loſs of blood. + 
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BERTIE (MonTAGUE), whom in the laſt article we have fol- 
lowed, by the name of Lord Willoughby of Ereſby, to the battle of 
Edge-hill, where we have ſeen he was taken priſoner, by. endea- 
vouring to reſcue his father, being afterwards exchanged, went to 
Oxford, where the king then was, who joyfully received him, and 
he as reſolutely adhered to nis majeſty's ſervice, commanding the 
regiment of life-guards in ſeveral battles; as at Newbury twice, 
Cropredy, Leſtwithiel, and other places; as alſo in the fatal battle 
of Naſeby, where he was wounded, He had a ſhare like wiſe in all 
the misfortunes of that king, being one of the gentlemen of his 
royal bedchamber, and of his privy-council, attending him even 
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to the time his majeſty put himſelf into the hands of the Scots. At 
the treaty in the Iſle of Wight, the king ſent for him to be one of 


his commillioners and adviſers. After the execution of the king, 
the earl of Lindſey, together with the duke of Richmond, the mar- 
quis of Hertford, and earl of Southampton, deſired leave to perform 


the laſt duty to their dead maſter, and to wait upon him to his grave, 
which they were permitted to do; and accordingly they attended the 
royal corpſe to Windſor, where it was buried. After this, the lord 
Lindſey compounded, and lived privately, expecting and endeavour- 
ing the reftoration of monarchy and epiſcopacy ; which being ef- 
felted, King Charles II. conſtituted him one of his privy council, 
and his lordſhip was alſo appointed one of the judges at the trials 
of the regicides ; and afterwards elected a knight of the moſt noble 
order of the Garter, at a chapter held at Whitehall, the firſt of 
April, 166r. At the king's coronation, exhibiting his claim for the 
exerciſing that great hereditary office of lord high chamberlain of 


England, and for the reception of ſuch fees and benefits as his noble 


anceſtors had heretofore enjoyed, he did accordingly, on that ſolemn 
occaſion, execute the office of lord high chamberlain, and received 
thoſe fees and benefits which were of right his due. His lordſhip 
dicd at Campden-houfe in Kenſington, the 25th of July, 1666, aged 
ſifty-eight years. | | TO 
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BERTIUS [PE TIER), a man diſtinguiſhed by religious adven- 
tures as well as letters, was born in a ſmall town of Flanders, 1565. 
He became profeſſor of philoſophy at Leyden, but loſt his profeſ- 
forſhip for taking part with the Arminians. He went to Paris, 


where he abjured the Proteſtant religion in 1620, was made coſ- 


mographer to the king, and royal profeſſor extraordinary of ma- 
thematics, He died in 1629, aged 64, and left ſome better 
things behind him that he had written about the Gomariſts and 
Arminians. 1. Commentaria Rerum Germanicarum, 12mo. 2. 
A good edition of Ptolemy's Geography, in Greek and Latin, folio. 
3. De Aggeribus et Pontibus. 4. Introductio in Univerſam Geo- 
graphiam. : 
' — 7 
BERTON (WILLIAM), an eminent divine of the fourteentl. 
century, and doctor in that faculty, flouriſhed about the year 1381, 
in the reign of Richard II. and was ſome time chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford. He is chiefly remarkable for his oppoſition 
to the doctrines of Wickliff: for by virtue of his office, as governor 
of the univerfity, he appointed twelve cenſors, ſix of the order of 
Mendicants, and ſix ſeculars, confiſting of divines and lawyers, to 
examine Wickliff's opinions, who accordingly declared him an he- 
retic. He wrote likewiſe againſt that pretended hereſiarch; and for 
this reaſon it is that his character is ſo differently repreſented by dif- 


ferent authors, | 
| BESSARION, 
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BESSARION, titular patriarch of Conſtantinople, and arch- 
biſhop of Nice, and one of thoſe illuſtrious perſons who contri- 
buted to the reſtoration of letters in the fifteenth century, was 
born at Trebiſond. He was very zealous to reunite the Greek with 
the Latin church, and engaged the emperor John Paleologus to in- 
tereſt himſelf in bringing this great work about. He paſſed into 
Italy, appeared at the council of Florence, harangued the fathers, 
and made himſelf admired, as well by his modeſty, as by his un- 
common abilities. The Greek ſchiſmatics conceived ſo mortal an 
averſion to him, that he was obliged to remain in Italy; where Pope 
Eugenius IV. honoured him with the purple in 1439. He fixed 
his abode at Rome, and would have been raiſed to the papal chair, 
if Cardinal Alain had not oppoſed it, as injurious to the Latin 
church, to chuſe a Greek, however illuſtrious. He was employed 
in ſeveral embaſſies, but that to France proved fatal to him. hen 
legate at this court, he happened to viſit the duke of Burgundy be- 
fore he ſaw Lewis XI. which ſo diſconcerted the capricious 
haughty monarch, as to occaſion him a very ungracious reception; 
_ nay, the king even took the cardinal legate by his moſt magnificent 


beard, ſaying, in his fine Latin,“ Barbara Græca genus retinent quod 


habere ſolebant;“ and this affront ſo chagrined the cardinal, as to 
occaſion his death at Ravenna, upon his return, in 1472. | 
Beſſarion left ſome works, which rank among thoſe that helped 
to revive letters; as, © Defenſho Doctrinæ Platonice,”” &Cc. 
« Tranſlations of ſome Pieces of Ariſtotle; Orations, Epiſtles,” &. 
BETHAM (EpwarD, B. D.) received his education at Eton, 
of which ſeminary he was a diſtinguiſhed ornament ; was elected 
from thence to King's college, Cambridge, in 1728, of which he 
became a fellow in 1731; was ſome time burſar, and*by the pro- 
volt and fellows, when ſenior fellow, was preſented to the living of 
Greenford, in Middleſex. In 1771 the provoſt and fellows of. Eton 
elected him to the vacant fellowth:p in that ſociety. So unexcep- 
tionable was his life, that he may truly be ſaid to have made no 
enemy in the progrefs of it. Ot manners gentle, of friend{hip 
moſt ſuſceptible, of knowledge extenſive, he acquired the praiſe and 
commendation of all men. His fortune was not extenſive, yet his 
liberality kept more than equal pace with it, and pointed out objects 
and things to which it was impoſſible for his nature to refiſt Jend- 
ing l his aſſiſtance. In his life-time he gave two thoutand pounds 
for the better maintaining a botanical garden at Cambridge, thereby 
encouraging a ſtudy which did peculiar honour to his taſte, and ma- 
terially benefited mankind. So humane was his diſpoſition, that 
he founded and endowed a charity-ſchool in his ewn pariſh; and 
this moſt nobly in his life-time, when avarice might have forbid it, 
or the fear of want might have excepted againſt it. As in his life 
he indicated the moſt extenſive liberality, ſo at his death he exhi- 
O2 bited 
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bited a laſting record of his gratitude. Impreſſed with the higheſt 
ſenſe of the munificence of the royal founder of Eton, within whoſe 
walls he had imbibed the firſt ſeeds of education, he by his will di- 
reed a ſtatue of marble, in honour of Henry VI. to be erected at 
the expence of fix hundred pounds. 
* 8 
BETTERTON (Thomas), a tamons Engliſh actor, generally 
ſtyled the Englith Roſcius. He was born in Tothill- ſtreet, Weſt- 
miniſter, 1635 ; and, after having left ſchool, is ſaid to have been 
put apprentice to a bookſeller, The particulars, however, relating 
to the early part of bis life, are not aſcertained. It is generally 
thought that he made his firſt appearance on the ſtage in 1656, or 
1657, at the opera-houſe in Charter-houſe-yard, under the direction 
of Sir William d'Avenant. He continued to perform here till the 
Reſtoration, when King Charles granted patents to two companies; 
the one was called the king's company, and the other the duke's. 
The former acted at the theatre royal in Drury-lane, and the latter 
at the theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields. Betterton went over to Paris, 
at the command of King Charles II. to take a view of the French 
ſcenery ; and at his return made fuch improvements, as added greatly 
to the luſtre of the Engliſh ſtage. For ſeveral years both companies 
ated with the higheſt applauſe, and the taſte for dramatic enter- 
tainments was never ſtronger than whilſt theſe two companies 
played. The two companies were, however, at length united; 
though the time of this union is not preciſely known, Gildon placing 
it in 1682, and Cibber in 1084. | 
Betterton ſoon attracted the notice of his ſovereign, the pro- 
tection of the nobility, and tne general reſpect of all ranks of 
people. The patentees, however, as there was now only one 
theatre, began to conſider it as a means of accumulating wealth to 
themſelves by the labours of others; and this had ſuch an influence 
on their conduct, that the actors had many hardthips impoſed upon 
them, and were oppreſſed in the moſt tyrannical manner. Betterton 
endeavoured to convince the managers of the injuſtice and abſurdity 
of ſuch a behaviour, which language not pleaſing them, they began 
to give away fome of his capital parts to young actors, ee a 
this we.uld abate his influence. This policy hurt the patentees, and 
roved of ſervice to Betterton; for the public reſented having plays 
i acted, when they knew they might be 'ated better. The beſt 
layers attached themſelves wholly to Betterton, urging him to turn 
bal thonghts on ſome method of procuring himſelf and them juſtice. 


Having 2 general acquaintance with people of faſhion, he repre- 
fented the affair in ſueh a manner, that at length, by the interceilion _ 
of the carl of Dorſet, he procured a patent for building a new play- 
heute in Lincoln's-inn-fields, which he did by ſubfeription. The 
new theatre was opencd in 1695. Mr. Convgreve accepted a ſhare 
with this company, and the Hrit play they acted was his comedy of 
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« Love Sor Love.” Theking honoured it with his preſence ; when 
Betterton ſpoke a prologue, and Mrs. Bracegirdle an epilogue, on 


the occaſion. But notwithſtanding all the advantages this company 


enjoyed, and the favourable reception they at firſt met with, yet they 
were unable to kegp up their run of ſucceſs above two or three ſea» 
ſons. Vanbrugh and Cibber, who wrote ſor the other houſe, were 
expeditious in their productions; and the frequency of new pieces 
gave ſuch a turn in their favour, that Betterton's company, with all 
their merit, muft have been undone, had not“ The Mournin 
Bride,“ and The Way of the World,” come to their relief, an 
ſaved them at the Jaſt extremity. In a few years, however, it ap= 
pearing that they could not maintain their independence without 

ſome new ſupport from their friends, the patrons of Betterton opened 
a ſubſcription for building a theatre in the Haymarket, which was 
finiſhed in 1706. Betterton, however, being now grown old, and 
his health much impaired by conſtant application, declined the ma- 
nagement of this houſe, reſigning it entirely to Sir John Vanbrugh 
and Mr. Congreve ; but from the decay of Betterton, many of the 
old players dying, and other accigents, a re- union of the companies 
ſeemed necet{ary, and accordingly took place ſoon after, 

When Betterton had reached ſeventy, his infirmities increaſed to a 
great degree, and his fits of the gout were extremely ſevere. His 
circumſtances alſo grew daily worle and worſe, yet he kept up a re- 
| markable ſpirit and ſerenity of mind, and ated when his health 
would permit. The public, remembering the pleaſure he had given 
them, would not allow ſo deſerving a man, after fifty years ſervice, 
to withdraw without ſome marks of their bounty. In che ſpring of 
1709, a benefit, which was then a very uncommon favour, was 


granted to him, and the play of © Love for Love” was acted for this 


purpoſe, He himſelf performed Valentine; Mrs. Bracegirdle and 
Mrs. Barry, though they had quitted the ſtage, appeared on this oc- 
caſion, the ſormer in the character of Angelica, and Mrs. Barry in 
that of Frail, Aſter the play was over, theſe two actreſſes appeared 
leading on Betterton; and Mrs. Barry ſpoke an epilogue, written by 

Mr. Rowe. Z 
Betterton got by this benefit five hundred pounds; and a promiſe 
was given him that the favour ſhould be annually repeated as long as 
he lived. September 20, in the ſucceeding winter, he performed 
the part of Hamlet, with great vivacity. This activity of his kept 
off the gout longer than uſual, but the ft returned upon him in the 
ſpring with greater violence, and it was the more unlucky, as this 
was the time of his benefit. The play he fixed upon was © The 
Maid's Tragedy,” in which he aRed the part of Melanthus, and no- 
tice was given thereof by his friend the Tatler ; but the fit intervening, 
that he might not diſappoint the town, he was obliged to ſubmit to 
external applications, to reduce the ſwelling of his feet, which 
enabled him to appear on the ſtage, though he was obliged 4 uſe a 
| | ipper. 
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flipper. He was obſerved that day to have a more than ordinary 
ſpirit, and met with ſuitable applauſe; but the unhappy conſequence 
of tampering with his diſtemper was, that it flew into his head, and 
killed him. He died April 28, 1710, and was interred in Welt. 
minſter- abbey. | 

The following dramatic works were publiſhed by Mr. Betterton. 
1. The Woman made a Juſtice, a Comedy. 2. The unjuſt Judge; 
or, Appius and Virginia, a Tragedy; written originally by Mr. 
John Webſter, an old poet, who flouriſhed in the reign of James I. 
It was only altered by Mr. Betterton. 3. The amoraus Widow, 
or the wanton Wife; a play written on the plan of Moliere's George 
Dandin. | l | | | 


BETTS (Joux), an eminent phylician in the ſeventeenth cen- 


—_ was ſon of Mr. Edward Betts by his wife Dorothy, daughter 


of Mr. John Venables, of Rapley, in Hampſhire. He was born 
at Wincheſter, and educated there in grammar learning. From 
thence he was elected a ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti college in Oxford, 
in February 1642. He took the degree of bachelor of arts Feb. 9, 
1046, Being ejected by the viſitors appointed by the parliament in 
1648, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and commenced 
doctor in that faculty April 11, 1654, having accumulated the de- 
grees. He practiſed with great ſucceſs at London, but chiefly 
among the Roman Catholics, being himſelf of that perſuaſion. He 
was afterwards appointed phyſician in ordinary to King Charles II. 
The time of his death is not certainly known. Dr. Betts wrote 


the two following phyſical treatiſes, viz. 1. Of the Origin and Nature 


of the Blood. 2. The Anatomy of Thomas Parr, who died in the 
152d year and ninth month of his age, with the Obſervations of the 
celebrated Dr. William Harvey, and others ot the king's phyſicians 
who were preſent, | 

BEVERIDGE (William), a learned Engliſh divine, was born 
at Barrow, in Leiceſterthire, 1038, He was educated at St. John's 
college, Cambridge; where he applied with great aſſiduity to the 
Oriental languages, and made ſuch proficiency in this part of learn- 
ing, that at eighteen years of age he wrote © A Treatiſe on the Ex- 
cellency and Ule of the Oriental Tongues ; eſpecially the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Samaritan; with a Syriac Grammar.“ 
Jan. g, 1660-1, he was ordained deacon by Robert biſhop of Lin- 
coin, and pricit the 31it of that month; and about the fame tune 
was prelented to the vicgrage of Yealing in Middlefex, which he 
reigned about a year aher, upon his being choſen rector of St. 
Peter's, Cornhill, by ihe mayor and aidernien of London. He ap- 
plied himſelf to the diſcharge of his miniftry with the utmoſt zeal 
and athduity. He was highly inſtructwe in his difcourſes from the 
pulpit; and his labours were crowned with ſuch ſucceſe that he was 


tyled 
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ſtyled „ the great reviver and reſtorer of primitive piety.” Biſhop 
Hinchman, his dioceſan, having conceived a great eſteem. for him, 
collated him to a prebend of St. Paul's, Dec. 22, 1674; and his 
ſucceſſor, Dr. Compton, conferred upon him the archdeaconry of 
Colcheſter, Nov. 3, 1681. Nov. 5, 1684, he was inſtalled pre- 
bendary of Cantertiary, and about the fame time appointed chaplain 
to King William and Queen Mary. In 1691 he was offered, but 
refuſed to arcept of, the ſee of Bath and Wells, vacant by the de- 
privation of Dr. Kenn, on his refuſing to take the oaths to William 
and Mary: but ſome time after he accepted that of St. Aſaph, and 
was conſecrated July 16, 1704. On his advancement to the epiſ- 
copal chair, he wrote a molt pathetic letter to the clergy of his dio- 
cele, recommending to them * the duty of catechiſing and inſtruct- 
ing the people committed to their charge in the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion, to the end they might know what they were 
to believe, and do, in order to falvation ;** and to enable them to 
do this the more effectually, he ſent them a plain expoſition upon 
the church catechiſm. This good prelate did not enjoy his epiſ- 
copal dignity above three years and ſome months; ſor he died 
March the 5th, 1707, in the 71(t year of his age, and was buried 
in St Paul's cathedral. He left the greateſt part of his eſtate to,the 
ſocieties for propagating Chriſtian knowledge. He was alſo a be- 
nefactor to the vicarage of Barrow, Where he was born, and to the 
curacy of Mount Sorrel, in the pariſh of Barrow. _ | 
Biſhop Beveridge has had a high character given him by ſeveral 
writers. The author of a letter publiſhed in the Guardian, having 
made an extract out of the biſhop's firſt ſermon, in the ſecond vo- 
jume, relating to the Deity, tells us, that it may, for acuteneſs of 
judgment, ornament of ſpeech, and true ſublime, be compared with 
any of the choiceſt writings of the ancient fathers, or doctors of the 
church, who lived neareſt to the apoſtles times. | 


Biſhop Beveridge left many learned works. Thoſe publiſhed by 


himfelf are as follow: 1. De Linguarum Orientalium Præſtantia. 
2. Inſtitutionum Chronologicarum Libri Duo. 3. Sunodikon, ſive 
PandeQa S. S. apoitolarum et conciliorum. 4. Codex Canonum 
Eccleſiæ Primitive vindicatus et illuſtratus. 5. The Church Cate- 
chiſm explained. Belides the abovementioned works of this pre- 
late, we have the following, publiſhed after his death. ©. Private 
Thoughts upon Religion. 7. Private Thoughts upon a Chriſtian 
Life. 8. The great Neceſſity and Advantage of public Prayer an 
frequent Communion. 9. One hundred and fifty Sermons and Diſ- 
courſes on ſeveral Subjects. 10. Theſaurus Theologicus ; or, A 
complete Syſtem of Divinity. 11. A Defence of the Book of 
Pſalms, collected into Englith Metre, by Thomas Sternhold, John 
we a and others. 12. Expoſition of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles. 
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BEVERLAND (Hapkiasn), born at Middleburgh in Zealand» 
was a man of genius, but proſtituted his talents by employing them 
in the compolition of looſe and obſcene pieces. He took the de- 
gree of doctor of law, and became an advocate; but his paſſion for 
polite literature diverted him from _ purſuits in that way. He 
was a paſſionate admirer of Ovid, Catullus, Petronius, apd ſuch 
authors. Mr. Wood tells us, that Beverland was at the univerlity 
of Oxford in 1672. His treatiſe on original fin involved him in 
reat trouble and difficulties. He was committed to priſon at the 
1 and his book condemned to be burnt; he was diſcharged 
however after he had paid a fine, and taken an oath that he would 
never write again upon ſuch ſubjects. He removed to Utrecht, 
where he led a moſt diſſolute life, and boaſted every where of his 
book, which had been burnt at the Hague. His behaviour at 
length obliged the magiſtrates to fend him notice privately, that 
they expected he ſhould inunediately leave the city. He removed 
from thence to Leyden, where he wrote a ſevere ſatire againſt the 
magiſtrates and miniiters of that city, under the title of + Vox 
Clamantis in deſerto,“ which was diſperſed in manuſcript : but 
finding aſter this, that it would not be ſafe for him to remain in 
Holland, he went over to England, where Dr. Iſaac Voſlius pro— 
cured him a pention. His income was inconſiderable, yet he ſpent 
the greatelt part of it in purchaſing ſcarce books, obſcene detigns, 
pictures, medals, and ſt: ange ſhells. He ſeems afterwards to have re- 
pented of his irregular life, and to have been ſorry he had written ſucht 
pieces: and as an atonement he is ſaid to have publithed his Treatiſe 
de Fornicatione Cavenda in 1698. He tells us, in an advertiſement 
prehxed to this book, that it was the refult of his repentance. Yet, 
notwithſtanding this, his ſincerity has been Ape eg and it has 
been alledged, that he wrote this laſt piece with no other view than 
to raiſe the curioſity of mankind, to inquire after the former. After 
Voſſius's death, he fell into the molt extreme poverty, and incurred 
an univerſal hatred from the many violent fatires which he had writ- 
ten againſt different perſons. Belides this misfortune, his head be- 
gan to be a little turned; and iu the year 1712, he wandered from 
one part of England to another, imagining that two hundred men 

had confederated to aſſaſſinate him. He died ſoon after. 


* 


BEVERLY (Jon Nx or), in Latin Joannes Beverlacius, archbiſhop 
of Lork in the eighth century, was born of a noble family amon 
the Engliſh Saxons, at Harpham, a ſmall town in Northumberland. 
He was firſt a monk, and afterwards abbot of the monaltery of St. 
Hilda. He was initruQted in the learned languages by Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and was juſtly eſteemed one of the belt 
ſcholars of his time. Alfred of Beverly, who wrote his Life, pre- 
tends that be ſtudied at Oxford, and took there the degree of maſter 
of arts; but Bithop Godwin aſſures us this cannot be true, becauſe 
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{uch diflinion of degrees was not then known at Oxford, nor 
any where elſe in the Chriſtian world. Our abbot's merit recom- 
mended him to the favour of Alfred, king of Northumberland, who, 
in the year (85, aavanced him to the fee of Haguſtald, or Henne 
and, upon the death of archbithop Boſa in 687, tranſlated him to 
that of York. This Pic! ite was tutor to the famous Bede, and lived 
in the {trietclt friendih: p with Acca, and other Anplo-Saypn doc- 
tors, ſeveral of whom he put upon writing comments on the lcrip- 
tures. He likewiſe founded, in 704, a col! e2c at Beverly for ſecu- 
lar prieſts. After he had governed the le "of York thirty-four 
years, being tired with the tumults and confuſtons of the church, he 
diveſted himſelf of the epiſcopal character, and retired to Bevealy 
and four years after died, on the 5 of May, 721. 

BE. A (THEODORE), a molt Zralous promoter am defender 
the reformed church, was born at Vezelal, in Burgundy, Jing the 
2 NR, 1519 He was dre uy by t11s 1 Nie de Beza, 
counſellor of the parliament of Paris, till December 1528, when 3 
was ſent to Orleans under the care of Melchior Wolinar. He live 


feven years with Wolmar, under whom he made an ex frac ma 
progres 1 in po.1te lcarning, and from him imbibed the principics of 
the Protcltant religion tis uncle intended him for thc bar. lhe 


law however not ſuiting his diſpoſition, he beſtowed molt of his 
time in reading the Greck and Latin authors, and in compoſing 
verſes. He took his licentiate's degree in 1539, and went to Parts. 
He had made a promiſc to a young woman to marry her pus 1 as 
ſoon as certain obſtacles ſhould be 1-moved, and in the mean time 
not to engage himſelſ in the eccleſiaſtical hate. A ſudden and dane 
gerous neſs prevented him ſome time from putting his dejign in 
execution, but as ſoon as he ha! recovered, he ite. with this „omann 
to Geneva, where he arrived October 24th, 1548, and from thence 
went to Tubingen, to fre ;lelchior Wolmar. The year after he 
accepted of the Greek proletiorthip at Lauſanne, which he held for 
nine or ten years, and then retrirned to Geneva, where he became a 
Proteſtant miniſter. He did not confine himſelf whilſt he held his 
profeſſorſhip to the Greek lectures, but allo read in French on the 
New Teſtament, and publithed ſeveral books whillt he reſided at 
Lauſanne. Having ſeitled at Geneva in 1559, he adhered to Calvin 
in the Hricteſt manner, and became in a little Pos nis colleague in 
the church and, in the univerſity. He was ſen! to Nerac, to the 
king of Navarre, to: conier with him upon affairs of importance. 
This prince had expreſſed his Gdelire, both by letters and deputies, 
that Theodore Beza might atlilt at the conference of Poiſſi; and 
the ſenate of Geneva complied with his requeſt : nor coula they 
have made choice of a perſon more capable of doing honour to the 
Cauſe, for Beza was an excellent ſpeaker, knew the world, and had 
a great ſhare of wit. The whole audience hearkened attentively to 
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aſter the peace of 1563. 
Iifhed ſeveral books after his return to Geneva, 
France in 1571, to afliſt at the national ſynod of Rochelle, of which 
The year after he was preſent at that of 
Niſmes, where he oppofed the faction of John Morel. 
the conferences of Monbcliard, in 1586, where he difputed with 
John Andreas, a divine of Tubingen. Beza deſired that the diſpute 
might be held by arguments in form ; but he was obliged to comply 
with his adverſary, who was unwilling to be conſtrained by the rules 
In 1588, he was at the ſynod of Bern, when the 
doctrine of Samuel Huberus, relating to our juſtification before God, 
was condemned, | | 
The intirmities of old age beginning to fall heavy upon him in 
1597, he could ſeldom ſpeak in public; and at laſt, in the beginning 
of 1600, he left it entirely off. However, in 1597, he wrote ſome 
animated verſes againſt the Jeſuits, on occaſion of the report that 
was made of his death, and of his having before he died made pro- 
He lived till October 13, 1605. 
was a man of extraordinary merit, and one who did great ſervices 
to the Proteltant cauſe, which expoſed him to innumerable ſlanders 
and calumnies; but he ſhewed both the Catholics and Lutherans, 
that he underſtood how to defend himſelf. 
« Juvenilia,” have made a great noiſe. 9 
contain verſes too free, and not ſuited to the purity of the Chriſtiat 
religion. 


he was choſen moderator. 


of ſyllogiſm. 


feſlion of the Roman faith. 
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BIDDLE (Jonx), an eminent writer amongſt the Socinians, 
was born in 1615, at Wotten-nnder- Edge, in Glouceſterſhire. 
was educated at the free-{chool in this town; and being a promiſ- 
ing youth, was noticed by George Lord Berkeley, who made him 
an allowance of ten pounds a-year. 
ford, and entered at Magdalen-hall. 
degree of bachelor of arts, and ſoon after was invited to be maſter of 
the ſchool of his native place, but declined it. 
took his degree of maſter of arts; and the magiſtrates of Glouceiter 
having choſen him maſter of the tree ſchool of St. Mary de Crypt 
in that city, he went and ſettled there, and was much clteemed for 
Falling however into fome opinions concerning the 
Trinity, different to thoſe commonly received. and having expreſſed 


his diligence. 


his harangue, till he touched upon the real preſence, on which ſub- 
ject he dropt an expreſſion which occaſioned ſome murmurirg. 
Throughout the whole conference he behaved himſelf as a very able 
man. He often preached before the king of Navarre and the prince 
of Conde. After the maſſacre of Vaili, he was deputed to the king, 
to complain of this violence; the civil war followed foon after, 
during which the prince of Conde kept him with him. 
preſent at the battle of Dreux, and did not return to Geneva till 
He revilited France in 1568. He pub- 
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his thoughts with much more freedom, he was accuſed of hereſy: and 
being ſummoned before the magiltrates, he exhibited in writing a 
confeſſion, which not being thought ſatisfactory, he was obliged to 
make another more explicit than the former. When he had fully 
conſidered this doctrine, he compriſed it in twelve arguments drawn 
from the Scriptiire; wherein the commonly received opinion, 
touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit, is refuted. An acquaintance 
who had a copy of them, having ſhewed them to the magiſtrates of 
Glouceiter, and to the parliament committee then reſiding there, he 
was committed, Dec. 2, 16.5, to the common gaol (though at that 
time afflicted by a fore fever}, to remain in that place ull the parlia- 
ment {hould take cognizance of the matter. However, an eminent 

erſon in Glouceſter procured his enlargement by giving ſecurity for 
his apppearance when the parliament fhould ſend for him. Ta 
1646, Archbiſhop Uſher, paſting through Glouceſter in his way to 
London, had a conference with our autho and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to convince him of his errors. Six months after he had been ſet 
at liberty he was ſummoned to appear at Weſtminſter, and the parlia- 
ment appointed a committee to examine him; before whom he freely 
confeſſed, that he did not acknowledge the commonly received notion 
ot the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt; but, however, was ready to hear 
what could be oppoſed to him, and if he could not make out his opi- 
nion to be true, honeſtly to own his error. But being wearied with 
tedious and expenſive delays, he wrote a letter to Sir Henry Vane, a 
member of the committee, requeſting him either to procure his dif- 
charge, or to make a report of his caſe to the Houſe of Commons. 
The refult of this was, his being committed to the cuſtody of one 
of their officers, which reſtraint continued the {ive years following. 
He was at length referred to the aſſembly of divines then fitting at 
Weſtminſter, before whom he often appeared, and gave them in 
writing his twelve arguments, which were publiſhed the ſame year. 
Upon their publication, he was ſummoned to appear at the bar of 
the Houſe of Commons; where being aſked, «© Whether he owned 
this treatiſe, and the opinions therein?“ he anſwered in the aſſirma- 
tive. Upon which he was committed to priſon, and the houſe or- 
dered, September 6, 1647, that the book ſhouid be called in and 
burnt by the hangman, and the amthor be examined by the com- 
mittee of plundered miniſters. But Mr. Biddle drew a greater ſtorm 
upon himſelf by two tracts le publiſhed in 1648, A Confeſſion 
of Faith tonching the Holy Trinity according to the Scripture:” and 
„The Teſtimonies of Irenæus, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Nova- 
tianus, T heophilus, Origen, alſo of Arnobius, Lactantius, Eutebius, 
Hilary, and Brightman, concerning that one God, and the Perſons 
of the Holy Trinity, tagether with Obſervations on the ſame.” As 
ſoon as they were publiſhed, the aſſembly of divines ſolicited the 
- parliament, and procured an ordinance, inflicting death upon thoſe 
that held opinions contrary to the received doctrine about the 
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ters, Biddle, however, eſcaped by a diſſention in the parliament, 
art of which was joined by the army ; many of whom, both officers 
and foldiers, being liable to the ſeverities of the- ordinance above- 
mentioned, it therefore from that time lay unregarded for ſeveral 
years. Biddle had now more liberty. allowed him by his keepers, 
Who ſuffered him, upon ſecurity given, to go into Staffordthire, 
where he lived ſome time with a juſtice of the peace, who enter- 
tained him with great hoſpitality, and at his death left him a legacy. 
Scrjeant John Bradth aw, preſident of the council of ſtate, his mor- 
tal enemy, having got intelligence of this indulgence granted him, 
cauſed him to be recalled, and more ſtrictly confined. In this con- 
| finement he ſpent his whole ſubliltence, and was reduced to great 
indigence, till he was employed by Roger Daniel of London, to 
correct an impreſſion of the Septuagint Bible, which that printer 
was about to publiſh : and this gained him for ſome time a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence, In 1654, the parliament publiſhed a general act of 
oblivion, when Biddle was reſtored to his liberty. This he im— 
proved among thofe friends he had gained in London, in meeting 
together every Sunday for expon: ding the ſcripture, and diſcourſing 
thereipon ; . Dy which means his OPINIONS concerning the unity of 
God, Chriſt his only Son, and his Holy Spirit, were fo propagated, 
that the Preſbyterian miniſters became highly offended. The ſame 
year he publ. (hed his © Twofold Scripture Catechiſm,” which com- 
ing into the hands of fome of the members of Cromwell's parlia— 
ment, meeting-Sept, 3, 1654, a complaint was made againſt it in the 
Houſe of Commons. Upon this, the author being brought to the 
bar, and aſked, * Whether he wrote that book?“ anfwered by aſk- 
ing, Whether it ſeemed reaſonable, that one brought before a 
96. Fe ſeat as a criminal, ſhould accuſe himſelf?” After ſome de- 
ates and reſolutions, he was, December 13, committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Gatehouſe, A bill likewiſe was ordered to be brought 
in for puniſhing Him; but, after about fix months impriſonment, he 
obtained his liberty at the court of King's Bench, by due courſe of 
law. About a year after, another no leſs formidable danger over- 
took him, by his engaging in a diſpute with one Griffin an Ana- 
baptiſt teacher. Many of Griffin's congregation having embraced 
Biddle's opinion, concerning the Trinity, he thought the beſt way to 
flop tlic ſpreading of ſuch errors would be openly to confute his 
tenets, For this purpoſe he challenges Biddle to a public diſputa- 
tion at his meeting in the Stone Chapel | in St. Paul's Cathedral, on 
this queſtion, “ Whether Jetus Chriſt be the moſt High, or Al- 
mighty God?” Bid le would have declined the di ſpute, but was 
obliged to accept of it: and the two antagoniſts having met amidſt. 
A numercus MErce, Geiffin repeats the queſtion, aſking « if any 
man there did deny, that Coriſt was God” mot High?” to which 
Biddle reſolutely anfwerced, “ 1d. deny it:“ and by this open pro- 
teien gave his adverſaries the „ fen poſitive and clear 
eto, Whigh they {ooh laid hold of, Bu; Corifhn being baffled, 
tlie 
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the diſputation was deferred till another day, when Biddle was to 
take his turn of proving the negative of the queſtion. Meanwhile, 
Griffin and his party not thinking themſelves a match for our author, 
accuſed him of freſh blaſphemies, and procured an order from the 
Protector to apprehend him, July the 3d (being the day before the 
intended ſecond difputation), and to commit him to the Compter. He 
was afterwards ſent to Newgate, and ordered to be tried for his life the 
next ſeſſions, on the ordinance againſt blaſphemy. However, the Pro- 
tector not chooſing to have him either condemned or abſolved, took 
him out of the hands of the law, and detained him in priſon ; till 
at length, being wearied with receiving petitions for and againſt 
him, he banithed him to St. Mary's caſtle in the iſle of Scilly, 
where he was ſent Oct. 1655. During this exile he employed him- 
{elf in ſtudying ſeveral intricate matters, particularty the Revelation 
of St. John, and, after his return to London, publiſhed “ An 
Eiſay” towards explaining it. In 1658, the Protector, through the 
interceſſion of many friends, ſuffered a writ of habeas corpus to be 
granted out of the King's Bench, whereby the priſoner was brought 
back, and, nothing being laid to his charge, was ſet at liberty. 
Upon his return to London, he became paſtor of an Independent 
meeting: but did not continue Jong in town; for Cromwell dying 
Sept. the 3d, 1658, his ſon Richard called a parliament conſiſting 
chiefly of Preſbyterians, whom of all men Biddle moſt dreaded: he 
therefore retired privately into the country. "This parliament being 
ſoon di ſſolved, he returned to his former employment till the Reſto- 
ration of King Charles the Second, when the liberty of Diſſenters 
was taken away, and their meetings puniſhed as ſeditious. Biddle 
then reſtrained himſelf from public to more private aſſemblies, but 
could not even ſo be ſafe; for, June the firit, 1662, he was ſeized 
in his lodging, where he and ſome few of his friends had met for 
divine worthip, and was, with them, carried before a juſtice of the 
peace, who committed them all to priſon, where they lay, till the 
recorder took ſecurity for their anſwering to the charge brought 
againſt them at the next ſeſſions. But the court not being then able 
to find a ſtatute whereon to form any criminal indictment, they 
were referred to the ſeſſions following, and proceeded againſt at 
common law; each of the hearers was fined twenty pounds, Biddle 
one hundred, and to lie in priſon till paid. But in leſs than five 
weeks he, by cloſe confinement, contracted a difeaſe, which put an 
end to his life, Sept. 22, 1662, in the 47th year of his age. 


BIDLOO (Goprrey), a famous anatomical writer, was born 
at Amſterdam, in 1649. After he had paſſed through his academi- 
cal {tudies, he applied himſelf to phyſic and anatomy, and took his 
degree of dod or in pkylic. He ſoon got into conſiderable practice: 
in 1688 was made profeſſor of anatomy at the Hague, which he 
quitted in 159 for the profeſſorſhip of anatomy and chirurgery at 

| Leyden; 
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Leyden ; and afterwards William of England appointed him his 
phyſician, which he accepted on condition of holding his profeſſor— 
thip. The king died in 1702, aud Bidloo returned to his former 
einployments, which he had been interrupted in the diſcharge of, by 
his conſtant attendance upon that prince. He died at Leyden, 
April 1713, being ſixiy-four years of age. 
—— CASE: y 

BIGNON Jtroms), a French writer, was born at Paris in 
1590. His father took the care of his education upon himſelf, and 
taught him the languages, philoſophy, mathematics, civil Jaw, and 
divinity. Jerome acquired great knowledge in a very ſhort time, 
and at ten years of age publithed his “ Deſcription of the Holy 
Land;“ and three years after two other works, which gained him 
great reputation in France. Henry the Fourth appointed him page 
of honour to the dauphin, afterwards Lewis the Thirteenth. He 
wrote a * Treatiſe of the Precedency of the Kings of France,“ 
which he dedicated to this king, who ordered him to continue his 
relearches upon the ſubject ; but the death of this prince interrupted 
his delign, and made him leave the cout; whither he was foon re— 
called at the ſolicitation of Mr. le Fevre, preceptor to Lewis the 
Thirteenth, and continued there till the death of his friend. In 
1613, he publiſhed an edition of the“ Formula: of Marculphus:“ 
and the year following took a journey to Italy. On his return from 
his travels, he applied himſelf to the practice of the bar with great 
ſucceſs. His father procured for him the polt of advocate-general 
in the grand council; in the diſcharge of which he raiſed himſelf 
ſo great a reputation, that the king nominated him ſome time after 
counſellor of ſtate, and at laſt advocate-general in the parliament, 
In 1641 he reſolved to contine himſelf entirely to his buſineſs in 
the council of ſtate, and therefore reſigned his place of advocate- - 
general to Mr. Briquet his ſon-in- law. The year following he was 
appointed the king's librarian. His ſon-in-law dying in 1645, he 
was obliged to reſume his poſt of advocate-general, in order to pre- 
ſerve it tor his ſun. He had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the or- 
dinance of the year 1639; and he diſcharged with great integrity 
the commiſſions of Arriereban, and other poſts which he was in- 
truſted with at different times. Queen Anne of Auſtria, during her 
regency, ſent for him to council upon the moſt important occaſions, 
He adjuſted the differences between Mr. d'Avaux and Mr. Servien, 
plenipotentiaries at Munſter ; and he had a ſhare, with M. de 
Brizzne and d'Emery, in making the treaty of alliance with the 
{ ar>s of Holland, in 1649. He was appointed, in 1651, to-regu- 
hae the great affair of the ſucceſſion of Mantua; and in 1654, to 
conoinde the treaty with the Hans Towns, Mr. Bignon died, aged 
fixry={ix, on the 7th of April, 1556. | 
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BILSON (TRgou As), a learned biſhop, was born in Winchelter, 

and educated at Wykeham's ſchool. In 1595, he was admitted 
fellow of New College, Oxford, after he had ſtudied there two 
years. He took in due courſe the degrees of bachelor, and maiter 
of arts; of bachelor and doctor of divinity: the laſt in 1580. In 
his younger years he had a great paſſion for poetry, and made a good 
proficiency in philoſophy and phyſic: but after he entered into holy 
orders, he applied himſelf wholly to divinity, and became an excellent 
preacher. The firſt preferment he had was the maſterſnip of Win- 
cheſter-ſchool. He was next made prebendary of Wincheſter, and 
afterwards warden of the college. Whilſt he held this office he was 
of great ſervice to the college in 1584, in ſaving the revenues, which 
had like to have been taken from them by vitlainous forgery. In 

1585 he publiſhed his book, “Of the true difference between chriſ= 
tian ſubjection and unchriſtian rebellion.” He dedicated it to 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1593, came out another work, entitled, 
The perpetual Government of Chriſt's Church, &c.“ in whoſe 
cauſe it was written. June 1596, he was conſecrated biſhop ot 
Worceſter, tranſlated May following to the biſhopric of Wincheſter, 
and made a privy counſeilor. In 1599, he publiſhed :“ The Ef- 
fect of certain Sermons touching the full Redemption of Mankind by 
the Death and Blood of Teſus Chriſt ; &c.” in which he ſhews, that 
the Church of God hath always been governed by an inequality and 
ſuperiority of paſtors among themſelves, to. Theſe ſermons greatly 
alarmed the puritans, becauſe they contradicted ſome of their tengts. 
They collected their obſervations thereon, and ſent them to Henry 
Jacob, a learned pucitan ; who publiſhed them with his collections, 
and under his own name. The queen, who was at Farnham Caſtle, 
which belonged to the biſhop of Wincheſter, directly commanded 
him, „ neither 10 defert the doctrine, nor to let the calling, which 
he bore in the church of God, to be trampled under foot by ſuch 
unquiet refuſers of truth and authority.” Upon which he wrote 
that learned treatiſe, which was publiſhed in 1504, under the title 
of «© The Survey of Chriſt's Sufferings for Man's Redemption, and 
of his Deſcent to Hades or Hell for our Deliverance.” It was this 
| prelate who preached before King James the Firlt and his queen, at 
their coronation on St. James's day, the 28ih of July, 1603, from 
Rom. xiii. 1; and his ſermon was publiſhed at London, 1603, 8vo, 
In January 1603-4, he was one of the ſpeakers and managers at the 
Hampton Court conferenès The care of reviſing and putting the 
laſt hand to the New tranſlation of the Engliſh Bible,” was com- 
mitted to Biſhop Bilſon and Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards biſhop of 
Glouceſter. The laſt public affair wherein he was concerned was, 
being one of the delegates that pronounced and ſigned the ſentence 
of divorce between Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, and the lady 
Francis Howard, in 1613. This learned prelate died the 18th of 


June 1616. 
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BINGHAM(JosE H), a learned writer, was born at Wakeſield, 
in Yorkſhire, 1668. He was trained at the grammar ſchool in the 
fame town, under Mr. Edward Clarke; and in 1683 admitted into 
Univerlity College, Oxford. He took the degree of bachelor of, 
arts in 1687, and ſoon after was choſen fellow of his college. He 


proceeded to his maſter's degree in 1699. Not long after, he was 


preſented by John Radcliffe, M. D. to the rectory of Headbourn— 
worthy, near Wincheſter, in Hampſhire; in which country retire- 
ment he began his learned and laborious work, © Origines Eccle- 


ſiaſticæ; or, The Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church.“ The firſt 


volume was publiſhed 1708, in 8vo; and it was completed afterwards 
in nine volumes more. He publiſhed alſo ſeveral other books 
on church affairs. But notwithitanding his great learning and me- 
rit, he had no other preferment than that of Headbourn-worthy til! 
1712, when he was collated to the rectory of Havant, near Portſ- 
mouth, by Sir Jonathan I rclawny, biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom 
he dedicated ſeveral of his books. He died Auguſt 17, 1723, in the 
fifty-fiith year of his age. ; 


BION.. See MOSCHUS. 
Wn; — . — ; 
BIRCH (Trnomas), a diſtinguiſhed hiſtorical and biographical 


writer, was born in the pariſh of St. John, Clerkenwell, London, 
Nov. 23, 1705, of parents who were Quakers. His father was a 
coffee- mill maker, and meant to bring up his fon to his own trade; 
but the youth's paſſion for reading was ſo ardent, that the father 
conſented to his purſuit of letters, upon his promiſe to provide for 
himſelf. The hrit ſchool he went to was at Hemel-Hempſted, in 
Hertſordſhire; where he afterwards officiated as uſher. He was 
uſher in two ſchools afterwards, which, as well as the firſt, were 
kept by Quakers. In 1728 he married, and was ſingularly happy 
in his wife; but his felicity was of a ſhort duration, as ſhe ſoon died 
of a conſumption, occaſioned by her firſt child-bearing. 

It is uncertain when he quitted Quakeriſm; but he was ſoon 
after recommended as a proper perſon for holy orders. He was or- 
dained deacon by the biſhop of Saliſbury, at King-ſtreet chapel, 
London, Jan. 17, 1730; and prieſt by the fame bithop, Dec. 21, 
1731. He was at the ſame time ue to the rectory of Lid- 
dington St. Mary, and the vicarage of Siddington, St. Peter, 
Glouceſterſhire. He had ſome time before been recommended to 
Lord Hardwicke, then attorney-general; to whom, and the preſent 
Lord Hardwicke, he was indebted for all his preferments. May, 
this year, he was inſtituted to the living of Ulting, in Eſſex. In 
1734 he was appointed a domeſtic chaplain to Lord Kilmarnock, 
afterwards executed for rebellion in 1746; who, however, muſt 
then have been reputed a Whig, ſince under no other character could 


Mr. Birch have been recommended to him. In 1735 he was 
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choſen a member of the Royal Society, and the ſame year of the 
Antiquarian Society; juſt before which laſt he had a maſter of arts 
degree conferred on him by diploma from the Mari ſchal college of 
Aberdeen. In 1743 he was preſented by the crown to the rectory 
of Landewy Welfrey, in Pembrokeſhire, a ſinecure. In 1744 he 
was preſented to the rectories of St. Michael, Wood-ſtreet, and St. 
Mary, Staining, united; and in 1745-0 to the united rectories of St. 
Margaret, Pattens, and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-ſtreet. In 1752 he 
was elected a ſecretary of the Royal Society. In 1753 the Mariſ- 
chal college of Aberdeen created him doctor in divinity; and in that 
year the ſame honour was conferred upon him by Herring, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The laſt preferment given to him was, the 
rectory of Depden, in Eſſex, 1761; and he continued poſſeſſed of 
this, together with that of St. Margaret, Pattens, till his death. 
This happened the 9th of January, 1766, and was occaſioned by a 
fall from his horſe, betwixt London and Hampſtead. 
— — — 

BIRKENHEAD, or BERKENHEAD (STR Joun), a famous 
political author, was born about 1615. After a ſchool education he 
went to Oxford, and was entered, in 1632, a ſervitor of Oriel col- 
lege, under the learned Dr. Humphry Lloyd, afterwards biſhop of 
Bangor, by whom being recommended to Dr. William Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he became his ſecretary. In this office 
he ſhewed ſuch capacity and diligence, that the archbiſhop, by his 
diploma, created him maſter of arts in 1639 ; and the year follow- 
ing, by letter commendatory from the ſame prelate, he was choſen 
probationer fellow of All Soul's college. This obliged him to reſide 
conſtantly at Oxford; and on King Charles making that city his 
head quarters, our author was made choice of to write a kind of 
journal in defence of the royal cauſe, by which he gained great reputa- 
tion. Ry his majeſty's recommendation he was choſen reader in mo- 
ral philoſophy, which employment he enjoyed till 1648, when he was 
expellecl by the parliament vititors. He retircd afterwards to Lon- 
don, where he wrote ſeveral poetical pieces; and having adhered 
ſteadily to his principles, he acquired the title of the loyal poet, and 
{ſuffered ſeveral impriſonments. He publiſhed, while he thus lived 
in obſcurity, ſome very ſatirical compoſitions, moſtly levelled againſt 
the republican grandees, and written with great poignancy. Upon 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he was rewarded for his loyalty. He 
was created April 6, 1661, on the king's letter ſent for that purpoſe, 
doctor of the civil law by the univerfity of Oxford; and in that qua- 
lity, as an eminent civilian, was conſulted by the convocation on 
the queſtion, + Whether biſhops ought to be preſent in capital 
caſes?” He was about the ſaine time elected to ſerve in parlia- 
ment tor Wilton, in the county of Wilts. He was knighted Nov. 
14, 1662; and upon Sir Richard Fanſhaw's going in 2 public cha- 
racter to the court of Madrid, appointed to ſucceed him as maſter 
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of requeſts. He lived aſterwards in credit and eſteem, and received 
various favours from the court, which, however, drew upon him 
ſome very ſevere attacks from thoſe who oppoſed it, Wood he 
treated him*with great ſeverity; but his memory has been tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity with honour by others, particularly by Dryden, 
Langbaine, and Winſtanly. He died in Weſtminſter, December 


4, 1079. | 
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BLACKHALL (OrrsPxiNnG, D. D.) an eminent Engliſh di- 
vine, was born in London, 1654, and educated at Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge. In 1690 he was inducted into the living of South 
Okenden, Eſſex, and four years afterwards to the har Fe of dt. 
Mary Aldermary, London; and was ſucceſſively choſen lecturer of 
St. Olave's, and of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt. He was likewiſe 
appointed chaplain to King William. He preached before the 
Houſe of Commons Jan. 30, 1699, and in his ſermon animad- 
verted on Mr. Toland, for his aſſerting in his Life of Milton, that 
Charles I. was not the author of Icon Baſilike, and for ſome inſi- 
nuations againſt the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures ; which 
drew him into ſome controverſy with that author. In 1700 he 
preached a courſe of ſermons at Boyle's lecture, in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, which were afterwards publiſhed. In 1707 he 
was conſecrated to the biſhopric of Exeter. He died at Exeter Nov. 
29, 1716, and was interred in the cathedral there, 

His works were publiſhed in two volumes tolio, 1723, conſiſting 
of „ Practical Diſcourſes on our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, 
and on the Lord's Prayer, together with his Sermons preached at 
Boyle's Lecture, with ſeveral others upon particular occaſions. 

BLACKEOCK (the REV. Dx.) an ing nious divine and poet 
of Scotland, was born at Annan, in the county of Annandale, in 
Scotland, in the year 1721. His parents were natives of Cumber- 
land, in which county his paternal anceſtors had lived from time 
immemorial. Young Blacklock, before he was ſix years old, was to- 
tally deprived of his ſight by the ſmall-pox. His father had intended 
to bring him up to ſome trade ; but as this misfortune rendered him 
incapable of any, all that this worthy parent could do, was to thew 
the utmoſt attention to him, in this unhappy ſituation. This left 
ſuch an indelible impreſſion on the mind of his ſon, that he men- 
tioned it, ever after, with the greateſt warmth of gratitude and affec- 
tion, Of this he has given a very ſtriking proof in his poems. 
What was wanting to this poor youth, from the loſs of his ſight, 
and the narrowneſs of his fortune, ſeems to have been compenſated 
to him by the goodneſs of his heart, and the capacities of his mind. 
It was very early that he ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to poetry in 
particular. His father, and a few other friends, uſed often to read, 
to divert him; and, among the reſt, they read feveral paſſages out of 
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ſome of our poets. Theſe were his chief entertainment and delight. 
He heard them not only with uncommon pleafure, but with > fort 
of congenial enthuſiaſm; and, from loving and admiring them ſo 
much, he ſoon began to endeavour to imitate them. Among theſe 
early eſſays of his genius, there is one inſerted in his works which 
was compoſed when he was only twelve years old, and has ſome- 
thing very pretty in the turn of it, and very promiſing for one of 
ſuch a tender age. Indeed, it 1s obſervable, that there have been 
few of our moſt eminent poets who have not given very early proofs 
of their genius this way; a quick and promiſing bloſſom pre- indi- 
cating, as it were, the abundance and excellence of the fruit which 
their maturity affords. 

In 1740, Mr. Blacklock's father having been informed that a 
kiln, belonging to a ſon-in-law of his, was giving way, his foli- 
citude for his intereſt made him venture in below the ribs, to ſee 
where the failure lay; when the principal beam coming down 
upon him, with cighty buſhels of malt, he was inſtantly cruſhed to 
death. | | 

When this melancholy event happened, Mr. Blacklock had juſt 
attained his nineteenth year; and as the loſs of his good father occa- 
ſioned his falling into more hands than he had been accuſtomed to 
before, he began by degrees to be more talked of, and his extraor- 
dinary talents to be better known. About a year after, he was ſent 
for to Edinburgh by Dr. Stevenſon, a man of taſte, and one of the 
phuſicians of that city, who had the goodneſs to ſupply him with 
eve?, thing neceſſary for his living and ſtudying in the univerſity, 
Mr. Blacklock juſtly conſidered this gentleman as his Mzcenas ; 
and the firſt poem in his works was a tribute of gratitude which he 
addreſſed to him, in imitation of the firſt Ode of Horace, by which 
the Roman bard has immortalized his illuſtrious patron. 

Mr. Blacklock ſtudied at Edinburgh ten years; in which time he 
not only acquired great knowicdge in the Greek, Latin, and French 
languages, but made a conſiderable progreſs alſo in all the ſciences, - 
What was ſtill more extraordinary, he attained great excellence in 
poetry, although the chief inlets to poetical ideas were cloſed up to 
him, and all the viſible beauties of the creation had been long blotted 
from his memory. How far he contrived, by the uncommon force 
of his genius, to compenſate for this vaſt defect; with what ele- 
gance and harmony he often wrote; with how much propriety, 
ſenſe, and emotion, it 1s as eaſy to perceive, on reading his poems, 
as it is difficult to account for it. Conſidered in either of theſe 
lights, he muſt be aliowed to have an extraordinary thare of merit; 
hat it thoroughly conſidered in all together, we may be allowed to 
ſay, with his friend the late celebrated Mr. Hume, that he muſt be 
regarded as a prodigy. ” 

Mr. Hume, allo, ſpeaking of his moral character, obſerved, that 
„his modeſty was equal to the goodneſs of his diſpoſition, and the 
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beauty of his genius;” and Mr. Spence, ſpeaking of the pieces 
which Dr. Blacklock would not ſuffer to be printed, obſerves, that 
they abound with ſo many poetical beauties, that nothing could do 
him greater honour.» 3 

Mr. Spence's account of Mr. Blacklock having been firſt ſepa- 
rately publifhed'in 1754, it was afterwards prefixed to a quarto edi- 
tion of his poems, publiſhed by ſubſcription, under the patronage of 
that gentleman. By this publication a conſiderable ſum of money 
was obtained, and, ſoon after, our poet was fixed in an eligible 
ſituation in the univerfity of Edinburgh. In 1760 he contributed 
ſome poems to a Scotch collection, publiſhed at Edinburgh; and 
there being ſtyled the Rev. Mr. Blacklock, it appeared that he had 
then entered into holy orders. In 1766 he obtained the degree of 
doctor of divinity ; and in 1767 he publiſhed “ Paracleſis, or Con- 
ſolations deduced from natural and revealed Religion,” in two difſer- 
tations, 8yo, In 1768 he printed“ Two Diſcourſes on the Spirit 
and Evidences of Chriſtianity,” tranſlated from the French of M. 
Armand. Theſe were his principal productions. At length, after 
a long life, devoid indeed of variety or adventure, but conſtantly de- 
voted to the moſt Jaudable purſuits, this good and ingenious man 
terminated his mortal exiſtence on the 14th of July, 1791, being 
then ſeventy years of age. . 

BLACK MORE (Sir RicHAR PD), a phyſician, and an indefati- 

able writer, received the firit part of his education at a private ſchool 
in the country, from whence he was removed to Weſtminſter, and 
afterwards to Oxford. When he had finiſhed his academical ſtu— 
dies, he travelled to Italy, and took his degrees in phylic at Padua. 
He vilited alſo France, Germany, and the Low Countries; and 
after a year and a half's abſence returned to England, where he prac- 
tiſed phyſic, and was choſen fellow of the College of Phyſicians. 
He had declared himſelf early a favourer of the Revolution; fo tht 
King William, in 1697, choſe him one of his phyſicians. in ordi- 
nary, and ſome time after conferred upon him the honour of knigbt- 
hood. Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion to the throne, he was alſo 
appointed one of her phyſicians, and continued fo for ſome time. 
His “ Poem on the Creation” is his moſt celebrated performance. 
It muſt be mentioned, too, in honour of Sir Richard, that he was a 
chaſte writer, and a warm advocate ſor virtue, at a time when an 
almoſt univerſal degeneracy prevailed. He had been very free in bis 
cenſutes on the hbertine writers ol his age; and it was ſome liberty 
he had taken of this kind which drew upon him the reſentment of 
Dryden. He had likewiſe given offence to Pope; for having been 
informed by Curll that he was the author of a “ Traveſtie on the 
fit Pfalm,” he took occaſion to reprehend him for it in his eſſay on 
polite learning. Sir Richard died Oct. 9, 1729. Beſides what are 
mentioned above, Sir Richard wiote ſome theoviogical tracts, ſeveral 
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treatiſes on the plague, ſmall- pox, conſumptions, the ſpleen, gout, 
droply, &c. and many ſmall poetical pieces. | 
E ˙ : 

BLACKSTONE (Sir WILLIAM), Knt. and LL. D. an illuſ- 
trious Engliſh lawyer, was born at his father's houſe in Cheapſide, 
London, Vil 10,1723. His father was a ſilkman; his mother the 
daughter of Lovelace Bigg, Eſq. of Chilton Foliot, in Wiltſhire ; 
and he was the youngeſt of four children. His father dying before 
he was born, and his mother before he was twelve years old, the care 
of his education and fortune feil to his uncle Mr. Thomas Bigg. 
In 1530 he was put to the Charter-houſe ſchool, and in 1735 ad- 
mitted upon the foundation there. November 1738 he was entered 
a commoner of Pembroke college, Oxtord, and elected by the go- 
vernors to one of the Charter-houſe exhibitions. December 12, he 
ſpoke the annual oration at the fchool; and about the ſame time ob- 
tained alſo Mr, Benſon's gold prize medal of Milton, for verſes on 
that poet. Purſuing his ſtudies with unremitting ardour, and at- 
tending not only to his favourite claſſics, but alſo to logie, mathe- 
watics, &c, at the age of twenty he compiled a treatiſe entitled 
Elements of Architecture; intended only for his own uſe, but 
much approved by thoſe who have peruſed it. Quitting, however, 


with regret thefe amuling purſuits, he engaged in the ſeverer ſtudies }. 


of the law; which regret he molt ciegantly ſet forth in a copy of 
verſes called * The Lawyer's Farewell to his Mule,” ſince printed 
in the fourth volume of Dodiley's Miſcellanies. Several little poe- 
tical pieces he has alſo left unpubliſhed; and his notes on Shake- 
ſpeare ſhew how well he underſtood, as well as reliſhed, that au- 

thor. 
November 1740 he was entered of the Middle Temple; Nov. 
1743 elected 'into All Souls college; Nov. 1744 ſpoke the annual 
commemoration ſpeech, : and was admitted actual fellow. Hence- 


forward he divided his time between the Univerlity and the 


Temple, June 1745 he commenced bachelor of law, and Nov. 
1746 was called to the ber. As a counſel, he made his way but 
ſlowly, not having a flow of elocution, or a gracetul delivery; but at 
Oxfoid, as a burfar, he arranged their muniments, and improved 
their eſtates ; haſtened the completion of the Codrington library, 
and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a man of buſineſs, as well as a 
man of letters. In 1749 he was elected recorder of the borough of 
Wallingford, in Berkthire. April 1750 he became doctor of laws, 
and publiſhed ? An Eſſay on Collateral Conſanguinity,“ relative to 
the excluſive claim to fellowſhips, made by the founder's kin at All 
Souls. The profits of his profeſſion being inadequate to the ex- 
pence, he deterinined, in 1753, to retire to his feliowthip ; {till con- 
tinuing to practiie as a provincial conntel. Soon alter, he began to 
read his lectures on the laws of England ; publiſhing, in 1755, his 
* Analylis” of theie laws, as a guide to his auditors, on their firſt 
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introduction to this ſtudy. His “ Conſiderations on Copyholders“ 
was publiſhed in March 1758; and a bill to decide the controverted 
point of their voting ſoon after paſſed into a law. October 20, 
1758, he was unanimouſly elected Vinerian profeſſor of the common 
law; and on the 25th read his introductory lecture, fince prefixed to 
his * Commentaries.” In 1759 he publithed © Reflections on the 
Opinions of Meſſrs. Pratt, Moreton, and Wilbraham, relating to 
Lord Litchfield's Diſqualification,“ who was then a candidate for 
the chancellorthip ; and“ A Caſe for the Opinion of Counſel on 
the Right of the Univerſity to make new Statutes.” Michaelmas 
term, 1759, having previoully bought chambers in the Jemple, he 
reſumed his attendance at Weſtminſter, ſtill continuing to read his 
lectures at Oxford. November following he publiſhed a new edi- 
tion of The Great Charter, and Chatter of the Foreſt,” where he 
{hewed the antiquary and hiſtorian as well as lawyer; and about the 
ſame time a ſmall treatiſe On the Law of Deſcents in Fee-ſimple.“ 
March 1761 he was returned to parliament for Hindon in Wilt— 
thire; and in May had a patent of precedence granted him to rank 
as King's counſel, having before declined the chief juſticeſhip of the 
court of Common Pleas in Ireland. May 1761 he married Sarah the 
daughter of James Clitherow, of Boſton-houſe, in Middleſex, Eſq. 
with whom he lived near nineteen years, and left ſeven children by 
her. 0 

IIis fellowſhip of All Souls being now vacant, he was, in June 
1761, appointed by the chancellor of the univerſity principal of 
New-inn-hall. In 1762 he collected and re- publiſhed ſeveral of his 
pieces, under the title of“ Law Tracts,” in two volumes, 8vo. In 
1763 he was choſen ſolicitor general to the queen, and a bencher of 
the Middle Temple. November 1764 he publiſhed the firſt vo- 
lume of his lectures, under the title of «© Commentaries on the Laws 
of England;“ and in the four ſucceeding years the other three 
In 1766 he reſigned the Vinerian profeſſorſhip, and the 
principality of New-inn-hall; theſe ſituations being incompatible 
with his profeſſional attendance in London. In the new parlia- 
ment, choſen, in 1768, he was returned burgeſs for Weſtbury, in 
Wiltſhire. In the courſe of this parliament, what he ſaid in the 
debate on the queſtion, © Whether a member expelled was eligible 
or not in the fame parliament,” being deemed by ſome contradic- 
tory to what he had laid down an the ſame ſubject in his Commen- 
t211es, he was warmly attacked in a pamphlet, ſuppoſed to be written 
by another member, a baronet. Dr. Prieſtiey alſo animadverted on 
ſome politions in the fame work, relative to offences againit the 
doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church: to both of whom he replied, 
May 1770 he became a junior judge in the court of King's Bench; 
and in june was removed to the ſame ſituation in the Common 
Pleas. 32 this promotion, he reſigned the recorderthip of Wal- 
ungtord. 
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Having now obtained the ſummit of his wiſhes, œlium cum dig- 
nitate, he reſided conſtantly in London; and, when not occupied in 
the formalities of his calling, was always engaged in ſome {cheme 
of public utility. The laſt of this kind was the act of parliament 
for providing detached houſes of hard labour for convicts, as a ſub- 
ſtitute for tranſpoxtation. A ſew weeks before he died, his aſſiſt- 
ance was Tequeſied by the late Sir George Downing's truſtees, in 
forming a proper plan and body of ſtatutes for his new foundation at 
Cambridge; but before any thing could be done in it, death put an 
end to him. His conſtitution, hurt by the gout, a nervous diſorder, 
and corpulency, occaſioned by midnight ſtudies, and an averſion to 
exerciſe, broke him up ſomewhat early. About Chriſtmas 1779, 
he was ſeized with a violent ſhortneſs of breath; and though this 
was ſoon removed, the cauſe remained; for on coming to town to 
attend Hilary term, he was attacked again. This brought on drow- 
ſineſs and a ſtupor ; fo that he became at laſt, for ſome days, almoſt 
totally inſenſible, and expired February 14, 1780, in his fifty- ſixth 
ear. Since his death have been publiſhed, from his original 
SS. according to the directions in his will, “ Reports of Caſes 
determined in the ſeveral Courts of Weſtminſter Hall, from 1746 to 
1779.“ | FO. 
BLACKWALL (AxTHoxr), a native of Derbyſhire, was ad- 
mitted ſizar in Emanuel college, Cambridge, September 13, 1690; 
proceeded bachelor of arts in 1694, and went out maſter of arts 
1698, He was appointed head maſter of the free-ſchool at Derby, 


5 and lecturer of All- Hallows there, where, in 1706, he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in the literary world by « Theognidis Megarenlis Sen- 
tentiaz Morales,” &c, Whilſt at Derby he alſo publiſhed “ An 
Introduction to the Claſſics; containing a ſhort Diſcourſe on their 
. Excellencies, and Directions how to ſtudy them to Advantage; 
with an Eſſay on the Nature and Uſe of thole emphatical and beau- 
tiful Figures which give Strength and Ornament to Writing, 1718, 
12mo. in which he diſplayed the beauties of thoſe admirable 
writers of antiquity to the underſtanding and imitation even of com- 
mon capacities; and that in fo conciſe and clear a manner as ſeemed 
peculiar to himſelf. In 1722 he was appointed head matter of the 
tree-ſchool at Market Boſworth, in Leiceiterſhire; and in 1725 ap- 
pearcd, in 4to, his greatelt and molt celebrated work, © "The Sacred 
Claſſics defended and illuſtrated; or, an F.flay humbly offered to- 
wards proving the Purity, Propriety, and J'rue Eloquence of the 
Writers of the New Teſtament.” vol. i. A ſecond volume (com- 
pleted but a few weeks before his death) was publiſhed in 1731, 

under the title of The Sacred Claſſics defended and illuſtrated.” 
Mr. Blackwall had the felicity to bring up many excellent ſcho- 
lars in his ſeminaries at Derby and Boſworth; among others, the 
celebrated Richard Dawes, author of the Miſcellanea Critica, 
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and Sir Henry Atkins, baronet, who, being patron of the church of 
Clapham, in Surrey, preſented him, October 12, 1726, to that rec- 
tory (then ſuppoſed to be worth 3ool. a year), as a mark of his gra- 
titude and efleem. This happened late in Mr. Blackwall's life. 
The Grammar whereby he initiated the youth under his care into 
Latin was of his own compoting, and ſo happily fitted to the pur- 
poſe, that in 1728 he was prevailed upon to make it public, though 
his modeſty would not permit him to fix his name to it, becauſe he 
would not be thought to preſcribe to other inſtructors of youth. 
Early in 1729 he retigned the rectory of Clapham, and retired to 
Market Boſworth, where he was equally reſpected for his abilities 
and convivialiiy. He died at his ſchool there, April 8, 1730. 
— a 

BLACK WELL TRouas), an eminent Scottiſh writer, was 
fon of a miniſter at Aberdeen, and born there on the 4th of Auguſt, 
1701. He had his grammatical learning at a ſchool in Aberdeen, 
ſtudied Greek and philoſophy in the Mariſchal college there, and 
took the degrce of maſter of arts in 1718. Being greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed by uncommon parts, and an early proficiency in letters, he 
was, December 1723, wade Greek proſeſſor in the college where he 
had been educated ; and continned to teach that language with ap- 
plauſe even to his death. In 1737 was publiſhed at London, but 
without his name, An Enquiry into the Lite and Writings of Ho- 
mer,” 8vo. a ſecond edition of which appeared in 1736; and, not 
long after, © Proots of the Enquiry into Homer's Life and Writ- 
ings,” which. was a tranſlation of the Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, 
Italian, and French notes, ſubjoined to the original work, We 
agree with thoſe who eſteem this the belt of our author's perform- 
ances. In 1748 he publiſhed “ Letters concerning Mythology, 
vo. without his name alſo. The fame year he was made principal 
of the Mariſchal college in Aberdeen, and is the only layman who 
hath been appointed principal of that college ſince the patronage 
came to the crown by the forfeiture of the Mariſchal family in 
1716; all the other principals having been miniſters of the church, 
of Scotland. March 1752 he took the degree of doctor of laws; 
and the year following came out the firlt, volume of his“ Memoirs 

of the n of Auguitus,” 4to. The ſecond volume appeared in 
1755; and the third, which was potthumous, and left incompleto 
by the author, was fitted for the preis by john Mills, Eſq. and pub- 
hihed in 1764. 

Soon after he became principal of his college, he married a mer- 
chant's daughter of Aberdeen, by whom he had no children. Se- 
veral years before his death his health began to decl ne: his diſorder 
was of the conſumptive kind, and thought to be forwarded by an 
exceſs of abltemiouſneſs, which he impoſed upon himſelf. His diſ- 
eaſe increaſing, he was adviſed to travel, and accordingly ſet out in 
February 1757: however, he was not able to go farther that Edin- 

| burgh, 
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burgh, in which city he died the oth of March following, in his gbtn 
year, He was a very ingenious and learned man: he had an equable 
tlow of temper, and a truly philoſophic ſpirit, both which he ſeems 
to have prelerv«d to the lait; for, on the day of his death, he wrote 
to leveral of. his friends. ; 
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BLACKWELL (ALEXAND&®R&), fon of a dealer in knit hoſe at 
Aberdeen, Where he received a liberal education, ſtudied phylic under 
Boerhaave at Leyden, took the degree of doctor in medicine, and 
acquired a profictency in the modern languages. On his return 
home, happening to {tay ſome time at the Hague, he contracted an 
intimacy with a Swediſh nobleman. Marrying a gentleman's 
daughter in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, he propoſed practiſing 
his profeſſion in that part of the kingdom; but in two years finding 
his expectathns diſappointed, he came to London, where he met 
with (till leſs encomagement as a phylician, and commenced cor- 
rector of the preſs for Mr. Wilkins a printer. After ſome years 
ſpent in this employment, he ſet up as a printer himſelf, and carried 
on ſeveral large works, till 1724, when he became bankrupt. In 
what manner he ſubſiſted fro 


m this event till the above-mentioned 
application We do not learn, unleſs it was by the ingenuity of his 
wife, who publiſhed “ A curious Herbal, containing Five Hun- 
dred Cuts, of the moſt uſeful Plants, which are now uſed in the 
Practice of Phylic, engraved on folio Copper Plates, after Draw- 
ings taken from the Life, by Elizabeth Blackwell. To which is 
added, a thort Deſcription of the Plants, and their common Uſes 
in Phyſic, 1739,” 2 vols. folio. In or about the year 1740 he went 
to Sweden, and, renewing his intimacy with the nobleman he knew 
at the Hague, again aſſumed the medical profeſſion, and was very 
well received in that capacity; till, turning projector, he laid a 
ſcheme before his Swediſh majeſty for draining the fens and 


marſhes, which was. well received, and many thouſands employed in 


proſecuting it under the doctor's direction, from which he had ſome 
ſmall allowance from the king. This ſcheme ſucceeded ſo well, he 
turned his thoughts to others of greater importance, which in the 
end proved fatal to him, He was fuſpected of being concerned in 
a plot with Count Teflin, and was tortured ; which not producing a 
confeſſion, he was beheaded Augult 9, 1748; and ſoon after this 
event appeared“ A genuine Copy of a Letter from a Merchant in 


Stockholm, to his Correfpondent in London; containing an Im- 


partial Account of Dyf&or Alexander Blackwell, his Plot, Trial, 


Character, and Behaviour, both under Examination, and at the 
Place of Execution; together with a Copy of a Paper delivered to 
a Friend upon ghe Scaffold.“ He poſſeſſed a good natural genius, 
but was ſomewhat flighty, and a little conceited. 
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BLADEN (MARTIN) Eſq. a gentleman of Abrey Hatch in 
Eſſex, and formerly a lieutenant-colonel in Queen Anne's reign, is 
more diſtinguiſhed by a tranſlation of“ Cæſar's Commentaries,” 
which he dedicated to his general, the great duke of Marlborough, 
than by his dramatic pieces Orpheus and Euridice, a maſque, 
and © Solon,” a tragi-comedy. However, it is but juſtice to him 
to ſay, that theſe were printed, 1705, without his conſent. This 
ntleman was in five parliaments. In 1714, he was made comp- 
troller of the Mint; in 1717, one of the lords commiſtioners. of 
trade and plantations; and, the ſame year, appointed envoy ex- 
traordinary to the court of Spain, which he declined. He died in 


1746. 


BLAGRAVE (Jon), an eminent mathematician, who flouriſh- 
ed in the 16th and 17th centuries. He acquired the rudiments of 
his education at Reading, whence he removed to St. Fohn's College, 
Oxford. He ſoon quitted the univerſity, and retired to Southcote 
Lodge at Reading, where he devoted his time to ſtudy and contem- 
plation. His genius ſeemed to be turned moſt to mathematics; 
and that he might ſtudy this ſcience without interruption, he devoted 
himſelf to a retired lite. He employed himſelf chiefly in compil- 
ing ſuch works, as might render {peculative mathematics accurate, 
and the practical parts eaſy. He accordingly finiſhed ſome learned 
and uſeful works on mathematical ſubjects, | 

Blagrave was a man of great beneficence in private life. As he 
was born in the town of Reading, and ſpent moſt ot his time there, 
he was therefore deſirous of leaving in that place ſome monuments 
of his beneficent diſpoſition, and ſuch too as might have reference 
to each of the three pariſhes of Reading. He accordivgly be- 

queathed a legacy for this purpoſe, of which we have an account 
by Aſhmole, in the following words. © You are to note, that he 
doth deviſe that each church-warden ſhould fend on Good Friday 
one virtuous maid that has lived five years with her matter : all 
three maids appear at the town-hail before the mayor and alder- 
men, and caſt dice. She that throws moſt has ten pounds put in a 
purſe, and the is to be attended with the other two that Joſt the 
throw. The next year come again the two maids, and one more 
added to them. He orders in his will that each maid ſhould have 
three throws before the loſes it; and if ſhe has no luck in the three 
years, he orders that ſtil] new faces may come and be preſented. 
On the ſame Good Friday he gives eighty widows money to at- 
tend, and orders ten ſhillings for a good fermon, and ſo he wiſhes 
well to all his countrymen. It is lucky money, for I never heard 
but the maid that had the ten pounds ſuddenly had a good huſband.” 
Blagrave died at his own ute near Reading, Augult 9, 1611. 
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BLAIR (James), matter of arts, was born and bred in Scotland, 
and ordained and beneficed in the epiſcopal church there: but meet- 
ing with ſome diſcouragements, under an unſettled ſtate of affairs, 
and having a proſpect of diſcharging his miniſterial function more 
uſefully eliewhere, He quitted his preferments, and came into Eng- 
land near the end qf Charles the Second's reign. It was not long 
before he was taken notice of by Compton bithop of London, who 
prevailed with him to go as miſſionary to Virginia, about 1685; 
where, by regular converſation, exemplary conduct, and unwearied 
| labours in the work of the miniſtry, he did good ſervice to religion, 

and gained to himſelf a good report amongſt all: ſo that the ſame 
Biſhop Compton, being well appriſed of his true and great worth, 
made choice of him, about 1689, as his commiſſary for Virginia. 

While his thoughts were intent upon doing good in his office, he 
obſerved with concern that the want of ſchools, and proper ſemi- 
naries for religion and learning, was ſuch a damp upon all attempts 
for the propagation of the goſpel, that little could be hoped for, 
without firſt removing that obſtacle. He therefore formed a vaſt 
deſign of erecting and endowing a college in Virginia, at Williamſ- 
burgh, the capital of that country, for profeſſors and ſtudents in 
academical learning: in order to which, he had himſelf ſet on foot a 
voluntary fubſcription, amounting to a great ſum; and, not content 
with that, came over into England 1693, to ſolicit the affair at court. 
Queen Mary was ſo well pleaſed with the noble deſign, that ſhe 

eſpouſed it with a particular zeal; and King William alſo very 
readily concurred with her in it. Accordingly a patent paſſed for 
erecting and endowing a college, by the name of The William 
and Mary College;” and Mr. Blair, who had the principal hand in 
_ laying, ſoliciting, and concerting the deſign, was appointed preſident 
of the college. He was beſides rector of Williamſburgh in Virginia, 
and ptelident of the council in that colony. He continued preſident 
of the college near 50, and a miniſter of rhe goſpel above 6o years. 
He was a faithtul labourer in God's vineyard, from firſt to laſt; an 
ornament to his profeſſion and tus ſeveral offices; and died in a good 
old age in the year 1743. : | 

His works are, © Our Saviour's divine Sermon on the Mount, 
explained; and the Practice of jt recommended in divers Sermons 
and Diſcourſes, Lond. 1742,” tour volumes octavo. 


— 


BLAIR (Jou), was educate at Edinburgh; and came to Lon- 
don in company with Andrew Henderſon, a voluminous writer, 
who, in bis title pages, ſtyIed himſelf A. M. and for ſome years kept 
a bookſcller's ſhop in Weſtminſter-hall. Henderſon's firſt em- 
ployment was that of an uſher at a ſchool in Hedge-lane, in which 
he was fucceeded by his friend Blair, who, in 1754, oblige1 the 
world with a valuable publication, under the title of * The Chro- 
noiogy and Hiitory oi the pn from the Creation to the Year 
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of Chriſt 1753.” This vum, which is dedicated to Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, was publithed by ſubſcription, on account of the 
great expence of the plates, for which the author apologized in his 

reface, where he acknowledged great obligations to the earl of 
Bath, and ann unced ſome Chronological Diſſertations, wherein he 
propoſed to illuſtrate the diſputed points, to explain the prevailing 
iyſtcms of chronology, and to eſtablith the amhorities upon whit 
ſome of the particular #1as depend. In January 1755 he was elect- 
ed a fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1701, ot the Socicty of 
Antiquaries. In 1756, he publiſhed a ſecond edition of his © Chro- 
nological Tables.” In Sept. 1757, he was appointed chaplain to 
the princeſs dowager of Wales, and mathematical tutor to the duke 
of York; and, on Dr. Townſhend's promotion to the deany'of 
Norwich, the ſervices of Dr. Blair were rewarded, March 10, 1761, 
with a prebendal ſtall at Weſtminſter. Phe vicerage of Hinckley 
happening to ſall vacapt ux days after, by the death of Dr. Morres, 
Dr. Blair was preſented to it by the dean and chapter of Weſtmin— 
iter; and in Auguſt that yea: hc obtained a difpentation to hold with 
it the rectory of Burton Cogyies in Lincolnfhire. In September 
1763 he attended his royal pupil the duke of York in a tour to the 
continent; had the ſatisfaction of viſiting Liſbon, Gibraltar, Mi- 
worca, molt of the principal cities in Italy, and feveral parts of 
france; and returned with the duke in Auguſt 1764. In 1768 he 
publithed an improved edition of his“ Chronological Tables,“ 
which he dedicated to the princeſs of Wales, who had expreſſed her 
early approbation of the former edition. Jo the new edition were 
annexed, “ Fourteen Maps of Ancient and Modern Geography, for 
illuſtrating the Tables of Chronology and Hiſtory. To which is 
prehxed a Diſſertation on the Progreſs of Geography.“ In March 
1771, he was preſented by the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter to 
ihe vicarage of St. Bride's in the city of London ; which made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to reſign Hinckley, where he had never reſided for 
any length of time. On the death of Mr. Sims, in April 1776, he 
reſigned St. Bride's, and was preſented to the rectory of St. John the 
Evangeliſt in Weſtminſter; and in June that year obtained a diſ-— 
penſation to hold the rectory of St. John with that of Horton, 
near Colebrooke, Bucks. His brother Captain Blair falling glo- 
riouſly in the ſervice of his country in the memorable ſea fight of 
April 12, 1782, the thock accelerated the doctor's death. He had 
at the ſame time the influenza in a ſevere degree, which put a period 
to his life, June 24, 1782. „„ 
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7” WEST 
BLAKE {RonerT), a famous admiral, was born Auguſt 1599, 
at Bridgewater in Some ferfhite, where he was educated at the 
grammar jchoal. He went from thence to Oxford, where he was 
ente red at St. Alban's-hail, but removed to Wadham college; and 
in 1617, took the degree of bachelor of arts, In 1023, he wrote a 


copy. 
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copy of verſes on the death of Camden, and ſoon after left the uni- 
verſity. He was tinctured pretty early with republican principles; 


and diſliking that ſeverity with which Laud, then biſhop of Bath 


and Wells, preſſed uniformity in his dioceſe, he began to fall into 
the puritanical opinions, The natural bluntneſs and fincerity of 
his diſpoſition led him to ſpeak freely upon all occaſions, inſomuch 
that his ſentiments being generally known, the puritan party got 
him elected member for Bridgewater in 1640. When the civil 


war broke out, he declared for the parliament. In 1643, he was 
at Britſtol, under the command of Col. Fiennes, who intruſted him 


with 2 little fort on the line; and, when Prince Rupert attacked 
Briſtol, and the governor had agreed to ſurrender it upon articles, 
Blake nevertheleſs for ſome time held ont his fort, and killed ſeveral 
of the king's forces: which exaſperated Prince Rupert to ſuch a 
degree, that he talked of hanging him, had not ſome friends inter- 
poied, and excufed him on account of his want of experience in 
war, He lerved afterwards in Somerſetſhire, under the command 
of Popham, governor of Lyme; and, being much beloved in thoſe 
parts, he had ſuch good intelligence there, that, in conjunction with 
Sir Robert Pye, he ſurpriſed Taunton for the parliament. In 1644, 
he was appointed governor of this place, which was of the utmoſt 
iinportance, being the only garriſon the parliament had in the weſt, 
The works about it were not ſtrong, nor was the garriſon numerous, 
vet, by his ſtrict diſcipline, and kind behaviour to the townſmen, 
he found means to keep the place, though not properly furniſhed 


with ſupplies, and ſometimes beſieged, and even hlocked up by the 


king's forces. At length Goring made a breach, and actually took 
part of the town; while Blake {til} held out the other part and the 
caſtle, till relief came. For this ſervice the patliament ordered the 
garriſon a bounty of 20001. and the governor a preſent of 5ool. 
When the partiament had voted no farther addreſſes ſhould be made 
to the king, Blake joincd in an addreſs from the borough of Taun- 
ton, exprelling their gratefulneſs for this ſtep taken by the Houle 
of Commons. However, when the king came to be tried, Blake 
difapproved of that meaſure, as illegal; and was frequently heard to 
ſay, he would as freely venture his lite to ſave the king's, as ever he 
did to ſerve the parliament. But this is thought to have been chiefly 
owing to the humanity of his temper ; ſince after the death of the 
king he fell in wholly with the republican party, and, next to Crom- 
well, was the ableſt officer the parliament had. 
February 12, 1548-9, he was appointed to command the fleet, in 
conjunction with Col. Deane and Col. Popham. Soon after he 
was ord-red to fail with a ſquadron of men of war, in purſuit of 
Prince Rupert. Blake came before Kinſale in June 1649, where 


| Prince Rupert lay in harbour. He kept him in the harbour till the 


beglening of October, when the prince, deſpairing of relief by ſea, 
G) — Fu 


and Cromwell being ready (o take the town by land; proviſions of 
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all forts falling ſhort, he reſolved to force his way through Blake's 
ſquadron, Which he effected with the loſs of three of his ſhips. 
The prince's fleet flcered their courſe to Liſbon, where they were 
protected by the king of Portugal. Blake ſent to the king for leave 
to enter, and coming near with his (hips, the caſtle ſhot at him; 
upon which he dropt anchor, and ſent a boat to know the reaſon of 
this hoſtility. "The captain of the caftle anſwered, he had no orders 
from the king to let his ſhips paſs : however, the king commanded 
one of the lords of the court to wait upon Blake, and to dehre him 
not to come in except the weather proved bad, leſt ſome quarrel 
ſhould happen between him and Prince Rupert; the king ſent him, 
at the fame time, a large preſent of freſh proviſions. The weather 
proving bad, Blake failed up the river into the bay of Wyers, but 
two miles from the place where Prince Rupert's ſhips lay; and 
thence he ſent Capt. Moulton, to inform the king of the falſities 
in the prince's declaration. The king, however, ſtill refuling to 
allow the admiral to attack Prince Rupert, Blake took ave of the 
Brazil fleet richly laden, and at the ſame time ſent notice to him, 
that unleſs he ordered the prince's ſhips out from his river, he would 
ſeize the reſt of the Portugueſe fleet from Ameiica. Sept. 1650, 
the prince endeavoured to get out, of the harbour, but was ſoon 
driven in again by Blake, who ſent to England nine Portugueſe 
ſhips bound for Brazil. October following, he and Popham met 
with a fleet of twenty-three ſail from Brazil for Liſbon, of whom 
they ſunk the admiral, took the vicc-admiral, and eleven other thips, 
havipg ten thouſand chelts oi ſugar on board, In his return home, 
he met with two ſhips in ſearch of the prince, whom he followed 
up the Streights: when he took a French man of war, the captain 
of which had committed hoſtilities. He ſeat this prize, which was 
reported worth a million, into Calais, aud followed the prince to 
the port of Carthagena, where he lay with the remainder of his 
fleet. As ſoon as Blake came to an anchor before the fort, he ſent 
a meſſenger to the Spaniſh governor, informing him, that an ene- 
ny to the ſtate of England was in his port, that the parliament had 
commanded him to purſue him, and the king of Spain being in 
amity with the parliament, he deſired leave to take all advantages 
againſt their enemy. The governor repited, he could not take no- 
tice of the difference of any nations or perſuns_amonglt themſelves, 
only fuch as were declared enemies to the king his maſter, that they 
came in thither for ſafety, therefore he covid mot refule them pro- 
tection, and that he would do the like for the admiral. Blake ſtill 
pretied the governor to permit him to attack the prince, and the 
Spantard put him off till he could have orders from Madrid. While 
the admital was cruizing in the Mediterranean, Prince Rupert got 
out of Carthagena, and failed to Malaga. Blake having notice of 
his defiroying many Englith ſhips, followed him with all expedi- 
tion; and atrackiny him in the port, darnt and deſtroyed his whole 
1 fleet, 
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fleet, two ſhips only excepted; this was in January 1651. In Fe- i 
bruary, Blake took a French man of war of forty guns, and ſent it, 
with four other prizes, to England. Soon after he came with his 
ſquadron to Plymouth, when he received the thanks of the parlia- 
ment, and was made warden of the Cinque Ports. March follow- 
ing, an act paſſed, whereby Colonel Blake, Colonel Popham, and 
Colonel D-ane, or any two of them, were appointed admirals and 
generals of the fleet, for the year enſuing. The next ſervice he was 
put upon, was the reducing the iſles of Scilly, which were held for 
the king. He ſailed in May, with a body: of 800 land troops on 
board. Sir John Grenville; who commanded in thoſe parts for the 

king, after ſome ſinall reſiſtance ſubmitted. He failed next for 
Guernſey, which was held for the king, by Sir George Carteret. 
He arrived there in Otober, and landing what forces he had the 

| very next day, he did every thing in his power in order to make a 

; ſpeedy conquelt of the iſland, which was not completed that year. 
In the beginning of the next, however, the governor, finding all 
hopes of relief vain, thought proper to make the beſt terms he 
could. For this ſervice Blake had thanks from the parliament, and 
was elected one of the council of ſtate. March 25, 1652, he was 
appointed ſole admiral for nine months, on the proſpect of a Dutch 
war. The States ſent Van 'irump, with forty-five ſail of men of 
war, into the Downs, to inſult the Engliſh ; Blake, however, though 
he had but twenty-three ſhips, and could expect no ſuccour but 
from Major Bourne, who commanded eight more, yet, being attack- 
ed by Van Trump, fought him bravely, and forced him to retreat. 
This was on the 19th of May, 1652. After this engagement the 
States ſeemed inclined to peace; but the commonwealth of England 
demanded ſuch terms as eould not be complicd with, and therefore 
both ſides prepared to carfy on the war with greater vigour. Blake 
now haratled the enemy by taking their merchant ſhips, in which 
he had great ſucceſs. On the ith of June, a detachment from his 
fleet fell upon ſix and twenty fail of Dutch merchantmen, and took 
them every one; and, by the end of June, he had ſent into port 
forty prizes. On the 2d of July, de failed, with a ſtrong fquadron, 
northwards. In his courſe he took a Dutch man of war; and about 
the latter end of the month, he fell on twelve men of war, convoy to 
their herring buſſes, took the whole convoy, a hundred of their buſſes, 
and diſperſed the reſt. Auguſt 12, he returned into the Downs, 
with {ix of the Dutch men of war, and nine hundred priſoners. 
IT hence he ſtood over to the coaſt of Holland, and, on Sept. 18th, 
having diſcovered the Dutch about noon, though he had only three 
of his own ſquadron with him, Vice-Admiral Penn with his ſqua- 
dron at fome diſtance, and the reſt a league or two aſtern, he bore in 
400197 the Dutch fleet, being bravely ſeconded by Penn and Bourne; 
when three of the enemy's ſhips were wholly diſabled at the firſt 
brönt, and another as ihe was towing off, The rear-admiral was 
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taken by Captain Mildmay; and had not night intervened, it was 
thought not a ſingle ſhip of the Dutch fleet would have. eſcaped. 
On the 29th, about day-break, the Englith ſpied the Dutch fleet 
N. E. two leagues off; the admiral bore up to them, but the enemy 
having the wind of him, he could not reach them; however, he 
commanded his light frigates to ply as near as they could, and keep 
firing while the reſt bore up after them; upon which the Dutch 


hoiſted their fails and run for it. The Engliſh, being in want of 


proviſions, returned to the Downs. Blake having been obliged to 
make large detachments from his fleet, Van Trump, who had again 
the command of the Dutch navy, conſiſting of tourſcore men of 
war, reſolved to take this opportunity *of attacking him in the 
Downs, knowing he had not above halt his number of ſhips. He 
accordingly failed away to-the back of the Godwin, Blake having 
intelligence of this, called a council of war, wherein it was reſolved 
to fight, though at ſo great a diſadvantage. The engagement began 
November 29, about two in the morning, and laſted till near fix in 
the evening. Blake was aboard the Triumph; this ſhip, the Vic- 
tory, and the Vanguard, ſuffered moſt, having been engaged, at one 
time, with twenty of the enemy's belt ſhips. The admiral, finding 
his thips much diſabled, and that the Dutch had the advanrage of 
the wind, drew off his fleet in the night into the Thames, having 
loſt the Garland and Bonaventure, which were taken by the Dutch 
a ſmall frigate was alſo burnt, and three funk; and his remaining 
ſhips much ſhattered and diſabled: Trump, however, bought this 
victory dear, one of his flag ſhips being blown up, all the men 
drowned, and his own ſhip and De Ruyter's both unfit for ſervice 
till they were repaired. This ſucceſs puffed up the Dutch exceed- 
ingly; Van Trump ſailed through the channel with a broom at his 
main- top malt, to _— that he had ſwept the ſeas of Englith ſhips. 
In the mean time Blake having repaired his fleet, and Monk and 
Deane being now joined in commiſiion with him, failed February 
8th, 1653, from Queenſborough, with ſixty men of war, which 
were ſoon after joined with twenty more from Portſmouth. On 
the 18th they diſcovered Van Trump with ſeventy men of war, and 
three hundred merchant ſhips under his convoy. Blake, with 
twelve ſhips, came up with, and engaged the Dutch fleet, and, 
though grievouſly wounded in the thigh, continued the fight till 
night, when the Dutch, who had ſix men of war ſunk and taken, 
retired. After having put aſhore his wounded men at Portſmouth, 
he followed the enemy, whom he came up with the next day, when 
the fight was renewed, to the loſs of the Dutch, who continued re- 
treating towards Bulloign, All the night following Blake con- 
tinued the purſuit, and, in the morning of the 20th, the two fleets 
fought again till four in the afternoon, when the wind blowing fa- 
vourably for the Dutch, they ſecured themſelves on the flats of 
Dunkirk and Calais. In theſe three engagements the _ loſt 
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eleven men of war, thirty merchant ſhips, and had fifteen hundred 
men lain. The Engliih loft only one ſhip, but not fewer men than 
the enemy. In April, Cromwell turned out the parliament, and 
thortly atter atiamed the ſupreme power. The States hoped great 
advantages from this, but were diſappointed ; Blake ſaid on this oc- 
calion to his officers, ** It is not for us to mind ſtate affairs, but to 
keep foreigners from fooling us.” Towards the end of the month, 
Blake and his colleagues, with a fleet of a hundred fail, ſtood over 
to the Dutch coalt, and forced their fleet to take ſhelter in the Texel; | 
where, for {ome time they were kept by Monk and Deane, while | 9 
Blake failed northward : at laſt Trump got out, and drew together a 1 
fleet of an hundred and twenty men of war. June 3d, Deane and | 
Monk engaged him off the Northforeland. On the 4th, Blake came 
to their ance with eighteen freſh ſhips, by which means a com- 
plete victory was gained; and if the Dutch had not again ſaved 
themſelves on Calais ſands, their whole fleet had been funk or taken. 
Cromwell having called the parliament, ſtyled the Little Parlia- 
ment, Blake, October 10, took his ſeat in the houſe, where he re- 
ceived their ſolemn thanks for his many and faithful ſervices. The 
protector alſo called a new parliament, conſiſting of four hundred, 
where Blake fat alſo, being the repreſentative for his native town of 
Bridgewater. December Ch, he was appointed one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the admiralty. November 1654, Cromwell ſent him with 
a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, with inſtructions to ſupport 
the honour of the Englith flag, and to procure ſatisfaction for any 
injuries that might have been done to our merchants. In Decem- 
ber, Blake came into the road of Cadiz, where he was treated with 
vaſt reſpect; a Dutch admiral would not hoiſt his flag while he was 
there. The Algerines were ſo much afraid of him, that they ſtopped 
the Sallee rovers, obliged them to deliver up what Engliſh priſoners 
they had on board, and ſent them to Blake, in order to procure his 
favour. Nevertheleſs, he came before Algiers on the 1oth of 
March, when he ſent an officer on ſhore to the Dey, to tell him he 
had orders to demand ſatisfaction for the piracies committed on the 
Engliſh, and to inſiſt on the releaſe of all ſuch Engliſh captives as 
were then in the place. To this the Dey made anſwer, that the cap- 
| tures belonging to particular men he could not reſtore them; but, 
if Mr. Blake pleaſed, he might redeem what Engliſh captives were 
there, at a reaſonable price; and, if he thought proper, the Alge- 
rines would conclude a peace with him, and, for the future, offer no 
acts of hoſtility to the Engliſh. This anſwer was accompanied 
with a preſent of freſh proviſions. Blake failed to Tunis on the 
ſame errand. The Dey of Tunis ſent him a haughty anſwer. 
„Here,“ ſaid he, “ are our caſtles of Goletta and Porto b erino, do 
your worſt; do you think we fear your fleet?” On the hearing 
this, Blake, as his cuſtom was when in a paſſion, began to curl his 
whiſkers ; and after a ſhort conſultation with his officers, bore into 
„ | 8 the 
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the bay of Porto Ferino with his great ſhips, when, coming within 
muſquet ſhot of the caſtle, he fired on it ſo briſkly, that in two hours 
it was rendered defenceleſs, rand the guns on the works along the 
ſhore were diſmounted, though ſixty of them played at a time on the 
Engliſh. He found nine ſhips in the road, and ordered every cap- 
tain, even of his own ſhip, to man his long boat with choice men, 
and theſe to enter the harbour, and fire the Tuniſeens, while he and 
his fleet covered them from the caſtle, by playing continually on it 
with their cannon. The ſeamen in their boats boldly aſſaulted the 
pirates, and burnt all their ſhips, with the loſs of twenty-five men 
killed, and forty-eight wounded. This daring action ſpread the terror 
of his name through Africa and Alia, which had for a long time be- 
fore been formidable in Europe. He alſo ſtruck ſuch terror into 
the piratical ſtate of Tripoly, that he made them glad to ſtrike up a 
peace with England. "Theſe and other exploits raifed the glory of 
the Engliſh name ſo high, that moſt of the princes and ſtates in 
Italy thought fit to pay their compliments to the protector, parti- 
cukirly the grand duke of Tuſcany, and the republic of Venice, 
who fen magnificent embaſſies for that purpoſe. "The war in the 
mean time was grown pretty hot with Spain; and Blake uſed his 
utmoſt efforts'to ruin their maritime force in Europe, as Penn had 
done in the Weſt Indies. But, finding himſelt now in a declining 
ſtate of health, and fearing the ill conſequences which might enſue, 
in caſe he ſhould die without any colleague to take charge of the 
fleet, he wrote letters into England, deſiring ſome proper perſon to 
be named in commiſſion with him, upon which General Montague 
was ſent joint admiral with a ſtrong ſquadron to atlift him. Soon 
after his arrival in the Mediterranean, the two admirals failed with 
their whole fleet to block up a Spaniſh ſquadron in the bay of 
Cadiz. At length, in September, being in great want of water, 
Blake and Montague ſtood away for the coaſt of Portugal, leaving 
Captain Stayner, with ſeven ſhips, to look after the enemy, Soon 
after they were gone, the Spaniſh plate fleet appeared, but were in- 
tercepted by Stayner, who took the vice-admiial and another gal- 
leon, which were afterwards burnt by accident, the rear-admiral, 
with two millions of plate on board, and another ſhip richly laden. 
Theſe prizes, together with all the priſoners, were ſent into Eng- 
land, under General Montague, and Blake alone remained in the 
Mediterranean ; till, being informed that another plate fleet had put 
into Santa Cruz, in the itland of Teneriffe, he failed thither in 
April 1657, with a flect of twenty-five men of war. On the 2oth 
he came into the road of Santa Cruz; and though the Spaniſh go- 
vernor had timely notice, was a man of courage and conduct, and 
had diſpoſed all things in the propereſt manner, ſo that he looked. 
upon an attack as what no wiſe admiral would think practicable z 
yet Blake having ſummoned him, and received a ſhort anſwer, was 


4 | determined to force the place, and to burn the fleet therein : and he 
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performed it in ſuch a manner, as appears next to incredible. It is 
allowed to be one of the molt remarkable actions that ever happened 
at ſea, As ſoon as the news arrived of this extraordinary action, 
the protector ſent to acquaint his ſecond parliament, then fitting, 
therewith ; upon which they ordered a public thankſgiving, and 
directed a diamond ring, worth five hundred pounds, to be ſent to 
Blake; and the thanks of the Houſe was ordered to all the officers 
and ſeamen, and to be given them by their admiral. Upon his re- 
turn to the Mediterranean, he cruiſed ſome time before Cadiz; but 
finding himſelf declining faſt, reſolved to return home. He ac- 
cordingly failed for England, but lived not to fee again his native 
land, for he died as the fleet was entering Plymouth, the 17th of 


Auguſt, 1657, aged 58. 8 ; 


BLAKE (ſoun BRADLY), ſon of John Blake, Eſq. was born in 
Great Mariborough-ſtreet, London, November 4, 1745, educated 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, and afterwards inſtructed in mathematics, 
chemiſtry, and drawing; but botany was his favourite object, in 
which he made a great progreſs. With theſe advantages he ſet out 
into life, and in 1766 was ſent as one of the Eaſt India Company's 
| ſupercargoes at Canton in China; where he was no ſooner fixed, 
than he reſolved to employ every moment of his time, which could 
be ſpa: from the duties of his ſtation, to the advancement of na- 
tural ſcience for the benefit of his countrymen. His plan was, to 
procure the feeds of all , vegetables found in China, which are 
uſed in medicines, manuiacimes, and food; and to fend into Eu- 
rope not only tict ſeeds, but the plants by which they were pro- 
duced. Is view this was, that they might be propagated either 
in Gre Britain Ireland, or in thoſe colonies of America, the 
ſoil and climate of which might ſuit them beſt. But it was not to 
botanic ſubjects alone that Mr. Blake's genius was confined; he 
had begun to coll foſſils and ores, and he now attended as much 
to mineralogy a» he had done to botany. He is ſuppoſed to have 
ſacrificed his lite to the cloſeneſs and ardour of his purſuits. By 
denying himſelf the 11eedful recreations, and by fitting too intenſely 
to his drawing and ſtudies, he brought on a gravelly complaint; and 
this increaſing to the ſtone, and being accompanied with a fever, 
carried him of at Canton, November 16, 1773, in his twenty-ninth 
year. The friends of natural knowledge in England were pre- 
paring to have enrolled him among ihe members of the Royal So- 
ciety, when the news of his death arrived. 


a | 
BLANCHARD (James), an eivinent painter, was born at Paris 
in 1600. He learnt the rudiments of his profeſſion under his uncle 
Nicholas Bolleri, but left him at twenty years of age, with an inten- 
tion to travel to Italy. He ſtopt at Lyons in his way thither, where 


he ſtayed for ſome time; and during his reſidence here reaped both 
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profit and improvement. He paſſed on to Rome, where he conti- 
nued about two years. From thence he went to Venice; where he 
was ſo much pleaſed with the works of Titian, Tintoret, and Faul 
Veroneſe, that he reſolved to follow their manner: and in this he 
ſucceeded ſo far, that at his return to Paris he ſoon got into high 
employment, being generally elleemed for the novelty, beauty, and 
force of his pencil. He painted two gallerics at Paris; one belong- 
ing to the firſt preſident Perrault, and the other to Monſieur de 
Bullion, ſuperintendant to the finances. But his capital piece is 
reckoned to be that at the church of Notre Dame, St. Andrew ł neel- 
ing before the croſs, and the Holy Gr'19ft deſcending. Blanchard 
was in a likely way of making his fortune ; but a fever and an 
impoſthume in the lungs carried him off in his thirty-eighth year. 
Of all the French painters, Blanchard was eſteemed the beſt co- 
louriſt, having fludied this part of painting with great care in the 
Venetian ſchool. There are few grand compolitions of his; but 
what he has left of this kind ſhew him to have had great genius. 


. BLETERIE (JonNx Pritie RENE DE LA), born at Rennes, 
entered early into the congregation of the Oratory, and was there a 
diſtinguiſhed profeſſor. The order againſt wigs occaſioned his quit- 
ting it; but he retained the friendſhip and eſteem of his former 
brethren. He went to Paris, where his talents procured him a 
Chair of eloquence in the College Royal, and a place in the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres. He publiſhed ſeveral works, which have 
been well received by the public. 1. The Life of the Emperor 
Julian, Paris, 1735, 1746, 12mo. a curious performance, well 
written, and diſtinguiſhed at once by impartiality, preciſion, ele- 
gance, and judgment, 2. The Hiſtory of the Emperor Jovian, 
with Tranſlations of ſome Works of the Emperor Julian, Paris, 
1748, two vols. 12mo. a book no leſs valuable than the former, 3. 
A Tranflation of ſome Works of Tacitus, Paris, 1755, two vols. 
12mo. * The Manners of the Germans,” and“ the Life of 
Agricola,” are the two pieces compriſed in this verſion, which 1s 
equally elegant and faithful. Prefixed is a © Life of Tacitus,” 
which is alſo worthy of this writer, by the ſtrength of it's ſenti- 
ments, and the animation of it's ſtyle, 4. Tiberius, or the fix firſt 
Books of the Annals of 'Tacitus, tranſlated into French, Paris, 1768, 
three vols. 12mo. 5. Letters occaſioned by the Account of Qui- 
tiſm given by M. Phelypeaux, 1733, 12mo. 6. Some Diſſertations 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 7. Moſt humble 

emonſtrances of M. de Montrempuis. The Abbe de la Bleterie 

2d at an advanced age, in 1772. He was a man of learning, at- 

hed to religion, and his morals did not belie his principles. 
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ILOEMART, a celebrated painter, was born at Gorcum, in 
land, 1567. Is father was an architect, who retired from the 
Low 
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Low Countries, during the diſturbances there, to Utrecht, whither 
his, fon followed him; and here it was that he learnt the firſt prin- 
ciples of his profeſſion. He was never ſo lucky, however, as to be 
under any able maſter, He formed a manner to himſelf, as nature 
and his genius directed him: it was eaſy, prone and univerſal. 
He underitood the“ Claro Obſcuro.” The folds of his draperies 
were large, and had a good effect; but his manner of deſigning had 
too much of his own country in it. There were a vaſt number of 
prints graved after his works. He died in 1047, aged eighty. 
BLONDEL (DA vip), a Proteſtant miniſter, famous for his 
knowledge in eccleſiaſtical and civil hiſtory, was born at Chalons, in 
Champagne, 1591. He was admitted miniſter at a ſynod of the 
Ifle of F rance, in 1614. A few years afterwards he began to write 
in defence of Proteſtantiſm, for in 1619 he publiſhed a treatiſe en- 
titled “ Modeſte Declaration de la Sincerite et Verite des Egliſes 
Reformees de France.” This was an anſwer to ſeveral of the Ca- 
tholic writers, eſpecially to the biſhop of Lucon, fo well known af- 
terwards under the title of Cardinal Richelieu. From this time he 
was conlidered as a perſon of great hopes. He was ſecretary more 
than twenty times in the ſynods of the Ifle of France, and was de- 
puted four times ſucceſſively to the national 2 That of 
Caſtres employed him to write in defence of the Proteſtants. The 
national ſynod of Charenton appointed him honorary profeſſor in 
1645, with a proper ſalary, which had never been done to any before. 
e wrote ſeveral pieces, but what gained him molt favour amongſt 
the Proteſtants are the following: his © Explications on the Eucha- 
riſt,” his work entitled © De la Primaute d'Egliſe,” his treatiſe of 
« The Sybils,” and his piece“ De Epiſcopis et Preſbyteris.”* 
Some of his party, however, were diſſatisfied with him for engaging 
in diſputes relating to civil hiſtory ; and alſo offended at the book he 
publiſhed, to ſhew what is related about Pope Joan to be a ridicu- 
lous fable. | | 
Upon the death of Voſſius, he was invited to ſucceed him in the 
| hiſtory profeſſorſhip in the college of Amſterdam. He accordingly 
went thither in 1650, where he continued his ſtudies with great 
aſſiduity. This intenſe application, and the air of the country not 
agreeing with him, greatly impaired his health, and deprived him of 
his fight. In this condition he is ſaid to have dictated two volumes 
in folio, on the genealogy of the kings of France, againſt Chifflet; a 
work which we are told he undertook at the deſire of Chancellor 
Seguier. He had like to have come into trouble in Holland, from 
the malice of ſome perſons who endeavouged to render him ſuſpected 
of Arminianiſm, and who inveighed againſt him for the“ Conſi- 
derations Religieuſes et Politiques, which he publiſhed during the 
war betwixt Cromwell and the Hollanders. He died the 6th of 


April, 1655, aged ſixty- four. | 
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BLONDEL {(Francts), regius profeſſor of mathematics and 
architecture, was a man of great fame for the {k'i] he acquired in 
his proteffion. He was governor to Lewis- Henry count de Brienne, 
whom he accompanied in his travels from July 1952 to November 
1655. He wrote a Latin account of them, which was printed 
twice, in 1600 and 1662. He had feveral honourable employnents 
both. in the army and navy; he was alſo intruſted with the manage- 
ment of fume negociations with foreign princes, and at length ar- 
rived at the dignity of marthal de camp, and counſellor of tate. He 
had rhe honour to be appointed mathematical preceptor to the 
dauphin. It was he who drew the deſign of the new gates inice the 
Dutch war in 1672, and he wrote ſome of the inſcriptions on them 
for he was no leſs verſed in the knowledge of the belles lettres than 
in that of geometry, as may be ſeen by the compariſon he publiſhed 
between Pindar and Horace. He was director of the Academy of 
AirchiteQure, and a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
He died Feb. 1, 1686. He has left behind him, 1. Notes on the 
 ArchineEure of Savot. 2. A Courſe of Architecture, in three vols. 
in folio. 3. The Art of throwing Bombs. 4. The Hiſtory of the 
Roman Calendar. 5. A new Manner of fortifying Places. 


BLONDUS {(Fravivs), was born at Forli in Italy, in 1388. 
He was ſecretary to Pope Eugenius IV. and continued in this em- 
yment under Eugenius's ſucceſſors to Pope Pius II. under whoſe 
nheate he died, June 4, 1463. He compoſed ſeveral works; 
the moli famous of which is, his Hiſtory from the year 400 to the 
year 1440.” 6 | | 
BLOOD (Tromas), generally called Colonel Blood, as extraor- 
dinary an adventurer as ever lived in this or any other country. He 
was, according to ſome accounts, the fon of a blackſmith in Ireland; 
but from other accounts his father appears to have been concerned 
in won works, and to have acquired an eaſy fortune in that king- 
dom. He was born about the year 1628, came over to England 
white a very young man, and married, in Lancaſhire, the daughter of 
Mr. Ho'craft, a gentleman of good character in that county. This 
ſeerns to have been in 1648; for he was in England when Colonel 
Rainsford was furprized and killed at Pontefract. He returned.af- 
terwards into Ireland; and though his family owed the beſt part of 
what they had to the pure favour of the crown, yet he ſtruck in with 
the prevailing party, tervedas a lientenant with the parliament forces, 
and obtained an allignment of land fer his pay; beſides which, 
Henry Cromwell. When be governed that country, had ſo good an 
opimen of bim, as to put him into the commiſtion of the peace, 
thong {carcely twenty-two years of age. Theſe favours, and the 
turnt his education, in all probability gave him fuch an inclination to 
the republican party gs was not tu be altered; and after the king's 
reſtoration 
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reſtoration there happened ſome accidents which contributed to in- 
creaſe his diſaffection to the government. The Act of Settlement 
in Ireland, and the proceedings thereupon, certainly affected him 
deeply in his fortune, and he believed unjuſtly, which eaſily drew 
him to turn his thoughts any way that promiſed redreſs, He knew 
there were multitudes in the ſame condition that had been old ſol- 
dicrs, and were equally capable of contriving, concealing, and car- 
rying into execution, a plot for altering or ſubverting any form of 
government, of which he had ſeen ſome examples. Upon aſſo- 
ciating a little with the malecontents, he found his notions exactly 


 Juſtified, and that there was a deſign on foot for a general infurrec- 


tion, which was to be begun by ſurprizing the caſtle ot Dublin, and 
ſeizing the perſon of the duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant. 
Into this he entered without any heſitation; and though many of the 
perſons involved in tus dangerous undertaking were much his ſupe- 
riors in rank, yet he very ſoon was at the head of the atfair, preſided 
in all their councils, was the oracle in laying their projects, and de- 
pended on for conducting them in the execution. He ſhewed his 
[dexterity in things of this nature, by Jaying ſuch a plan for ſur- 
priſing Dublin caſtle, and the duke's perſon at the ſane time, as no- 


thing but it's being divulged could have prevented; and at the fame. 


time he penned a declaration ſo accommodated to the humour and 
underſtanding of the ſoldiers, as would infallibly have drawn over 
the beſt part of the army: bur, on the very eve of it's execution, the 
whole confpiracy, which had been long ſuſpected, was abſolutely 
diſcovercd ; and ſo Colonel Blood had only the honour of the con- 
trivance. His brother-in-law, one Lackie, a miniſter, who was 
embarked in the buſineſs, was, with many others, apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and executed; but Lieutenant Thomas Blood made 
his eſcape, and kept out of reach, notwithſtanding the duke of Or- 


mond, and the carl of Orrery, both laboured to have him ſecured, 


and a proclamation was publiſhed by the former, with the promiſe 
of an ample reward for apprehending him. Nor was he only fo 


lucky as to prevent continement and puniſhment, but, by an audacity. 


{till more ſingular, had almolt frighted away the guards that attended 
Lackie's execution, and even alarmed the friends of the lord heu- 
tenant on the ſcore of his ſafety ; ſo high was Blood's fame tor 
ſagacity and intrepidity at this time, and fo capable he was of un- 


dertaking any thing his paſſion or intereſt diftated, and of conduct- 


ing ſkiltully whatever was by him undertaken, how deſperate or 
difficult ſoever. 0 | | 

He ſtaid as long amongſt the ſectaries and remains of Oliver's 
forces as he tound it practicable to conceal himſelf, and then had 
recourſe to the mountains, and the protection of the old native frith : 
and the better to attach thoſe he converled with to his intereſts, he 
became all things to all men; he was a Quzker to forme, an Ana- 


baptilt to others, au Independent where that would bit recommend 
; him; 
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him; and to beſpeak the favour of the poor ignorant natives, he 
took the character of a prieſt. By theſe arts he ſhifted about from 
one place to another, making himſelf acquainted with all parties in 
the iſland, and with all their intereſts and connections at home and 
abroad. At laſt, finding all his haunts known, and that it was im- 
poſſible to raiſe, at that juncture, any inſurreclion, he found means 
to get over into Holland, where he was very well received, and ad- 


mitted into great intimacy with ſome of the moſt conſiderable perions 


in the republic, particularly Admiral de Ruyter. He went from 
thence to England, with ſuch recommendations to the fitth-mo- 
narchy men, and other malecontents, that he was immediately ad- 
mitted into all their councils, and had a large ſhare in all thoſe 
dark intrigues that were then carrying on for throwing the nation 
again into confuſion, In this fitvation he gave another ſtrong in— 


ſtance of his bold enterpriſing genius; but finding the government 


apprized of their deſigns, and ſoreſceing that the perſons prin- 
cipally concerned could not eſcape being apprehended, he refolved to 
withdraw into Scotland, where he ſo wrought upon the diſcontents 
of the people, that he contributed not a little to the breaking out of 
the inſurreCtion there, and was preſent in the action of Pentland- 
hills, November 27, 1666, in which the inſurgents were routed, 
and about five hundred killed. He fled, after this defeat, back to 
England, and from thence to Ireland, where he landed within three 
miles of Carrickfergus; but Lord Dungannon purſued him ſo 


* cloſely, that he was obliged to retire very ſpeedily into England. 


He had not been long in this kingdom before he performed a freſh ex- 
ploit, which was as extraordinary, more ſuccefsful, and made much 
greater noiſe in the world, than any thing he had yet done. This 
was the reſcue of his friend Captain Maſon from a guard of ſol- 
diers, who were conducting him to his trial at the aſſizes. Before 
he engaged himſelf in this affair, he had placed his wife and fon in 
an apothecary's ſhop, under the name of Weſton, and had lived him- 
felt at Rumford, by the name of Ayliffe, and pretended to practiſe 
phyſic. After he was cured of his wounds, and heard that all that 
were concerned with him were ſafe, which was in about fix 
weeks, he returned to Rumford, and lived there under the ſame diſ- 
guiſe for a conſiderable time, without being ſuſpeReds or moleſted, 
notwithſtanding a proclamation was publiſhed, with an offer of five 
hundred pounds reward, for apprehending the perſon concerned in 
this reſcue. , 5 e 
It was impoſſible for one of his buſy, reſtleſs, and impatient tem- 
per, to continue Jong quiet ; but whether his next enterpriſe was 
entirely his own contriving, or was intended purely to ſerve his own 
purpoſes, 1s a point at preſent not to be decided : however that 
might be, the undertaking was in every reſpe& more ſingular, and - 
more hazardous, than auy he had hitnerto attempted ; and as it was 
altogether without example that he went upon it, fo it is 9 no 
dS : Ts x ſuch 
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ſuch thing was ever thought of ſince : it was the ſeizing the perſon 
of his old antagoniſt, the duke of O:mond, in the ſtreets of London; 
but whether with a view to murder, or carry him off till he had an- 
ſwered their expectation, is not perfectly clear. He actually put 
his deſign in execution, December 6, 1670, and was very near com- 
ple ing his purpoſe on his grace, whatever that purpoſe might be. 
However, the duke was fortunately reſcued out of his hands; but 
himſelf and his aſſociates all eſcaped, though cloſely purſued. An 
account of this amazing tranſaction was immediately publithed by 
authority, together with a royal proclamation, offering a reward of 
one thouſand pounds for apprehending any of the perſons concerned 
therein, but to ho purpoſe, though ſome of their names were diſco- 
vered: however, Blood was not fo much as thought of, or ſuſpected. 

The miſcarriage of this daring deſign, inſtead of daunting him, or 
creating the leaſt intention of flying out of the kingdom, put him on 
another more ſtrange and hazardous defign, to repair his broken for- 
tue jc propoſed to thoſe deſperate perſons who aflilted him in 
J tormer attempt, to ſeize and divide amongſt them the royal en- 
ſigns of majeſty kept in the Tower of London; and as they were 
blindly devoted to his fervice, they very readily accepted the propoſal, 
and left it to him to contrive the means of putting it into execution. 
He deviſed accordingly a ſcheme for that purpoſe, ſuitable to ſo 
bold and baſe an undertaking, which was ſo cunningly laid, and 
executed with ſuch an audacious ſpirit, May 9, 1671, that he fo far 
carried his point, as to get the regalia into his pollethon, and was 
near carrying off his booty, when he was purſued and taken; by 
which means the crown, and all the jewels belonging to it, were 
happily recovered. Upon this diſappointment his ſpirits failed him; 
and while he remained a priſoner in the gaol of the Tower, he ap- 
peared not only ſilent and relerved, but dogged and fullen. He 
ſoon changed his temper however, when, contrary to all reaſon, 
probability, and his own expectation, he was informed the king 
intended to fee and examine him himſelf. This was brought about 
by the duke of Buckingham, then the great favourite and firſt mi- 
niſter, who infuſed into his majeſty, over whom he had for ſome 
time a great aſcendancy, the curioiity of ſeeing fo extraordinary a 
perſon, whoſe crime, great as it was, argued a prodigious force of 
mind, and made it probable, that, it ſo ditp»{cd, he might be capahic 
of making large diſcoveries. "Theſe infinuations had ſuch an effect 
upon the king, that he conſented to what the duke delired, which 
in the end proved diſadvantageous to them all; for it brought dif- 
credit on the royal character, an in lelibie load of infamy upon the 
duke, and this after wards produced Blood's ruin: ſuch are the con- 
{ſequences of inconſiderate actions in perſons in high ſtations, who 
ought always to be jealous of their dignity, and of doing what may 
hazard the wounding public opinion, upon which that dignity is 
chiefly founded. Colonel Blood was no ſooner acquainted that he 
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was to be introduced to the royal preſence, than he conceived imme- 
diately he ſtood indebted for this honour to the notion the king, or 
ſome about him, had of his intrepidity, and therefore was not at all 
at a loſs about the part he was to act, and on the acting of which 
well his life entirely depended. He is allowed on all hands to have 
performed admirably upon this occaſion : he anſwered whatever his 
majeſty demanded of him clearly, and without reſerve; he did not 
pretend to capitnlate or make terms, but ſeemed father pleaſed to 
throw his life into the king's hands by an open and boundleſs con- 
feſſion. He took care, however, to prepoſſeſs his majeſty in his 
favour by various, and thoſe very different, methods. At the ſame 


time he laid himſelf open to the law, he abſolutely refuſed to im- 


peach others. While he magnified the ſpirit and reſolution of the 
party to which he adhered, and had always acted againſt monarchy, 
he inſinuated his own and their veneration for the perſon of the king; 
and though he omitted nothing that might create a belief of his con- 
temning death, yet he exprefled infinite awe and refpe& for a mo- 
narch who had condeſcended to treat him with ſuch unuſual indul- 
ence. 

1 It was foreſeen by the duke of Ormond, as ſoon as he knew the 
king deſigned to examine him, that Blood had no cauſe to fear; and 
indeed ſuch an impreſſion his ſtory and behaviour made on the mind 
of his ſovereign, chat he was not only pardoned, but ſet at liberiy, 
and had a penſion given him to ſubſiſt on. This conduct of his ma- 
jeſty towards ſo high and ſo notorious an offender, occaſioned much 
ſpeculation, and many conjectures. Of theſe ſome are {till pre- 
ſerved, amongſt which the ſentiments of Sir Gilbert Talbot are 
very ſenſible. He ſeems to think the king's apprehenſions deter- 
mined him. Another writer ſuggeſts, that the duke of Bucking- 
ham having put him on the firſt deſign, to prevent it's becoming 
public, was obliged to procure his pardon for the ſecond; but it is 
more probable that he inſinuated his intereſt with ſome deſperate 
malecontents then in Holland, whom he could induce to come 
home and live peaceably. At.leaſt this is certain, that on the 
breaking out of the war ſoon after, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
requiring ſuch perſons to come over; upon which Deſborough, 
Relſey, and many more, came, ſurrendered, and had pardons, very 
probably at Blood's requeſt; iur with him they met almoſt every 
day, in a room kept on purpoſe for them, at White's Coffee-houſe, 
near the Royal Exchange. His intereſt was for ſome time very 
great at Court, where he ſolicited the ſuits of many of the untor- 
tunate peop!e of his party with ſucceſs: bat as this gave great of- 
fence to ſome very worthy perſons while it laſted, fo, after the diſ- 
grace and falling to pieces of the miniſtry ſtyled the Cabal, it began 
quickly to decline, and perhaps his penſion alfo was ill paid ; for we 
find him again amongſt the malecontents, and acting in favour. of 
popular meaſures that were diſpleaſing to the court, In the buſy 
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time of plotting too, ſo active a perſon as Colonel Blood could not 
but have ſome ſhare. He behaved, however, in a new manner, 
ſuitable to the great change of times; and inftead of attempting on 
the perſons of great men, took up the character of a great man 
himſelf, and expreſſed an apprehenſion that attempts might be 
made upon his perſon. In this manner he ſpun out between nine 
and ten years, ſometimes about the court, ſometimes excluded from 
it, always uneaſy, and in ſome ſcheme or other of an untoward kind, 
till at laſt he was met with in his own way, and either circumvented 
by fome of his own in{truments, or drawn within the vortex of a 
ſham plot, by ſome who were too cunning for this maſter in his pro- 
feſſion. It ſeems there were certain people, who had formed a de- 
ſign of fixing an imputation of a moſt ſcandalous nature upon the 
duke of Buckingham, who was then at the head of a vigorous oppo- 
ſition againſt the court, and who, notwithſtanding he always courted 
and protected the fanatics, had not, in reſpect to his moral cha- 
racer, ſo fair a reputation as to render any charge of that kind in- 
credible. But whether this was conducted by Colonel Blood, 

whether a counter-plot was ſet on foot to defeat it, and entrap 
Blood, or whether hae whiſper thrown out to alarm the duke, 
which he ſuſpected came from Blood, led his grace to ſecure him- 
ſelf by a contrivance of the ſame ſtamp, better concerted, and more 
effectually executed; ſo it was, that his grace, who was formerly 
ſuppoſed ſo much a patron to the colonel, thought it requiſite, for 
his own fafety, to contribute to his ruin, What notion Mr. Blood 
inclined the world thould entertain of this affair, may be diſcovered 

from the caſe which he cauſed to be printed of it; but it fell qut.that 
the Court of King's Bench took the thing in ſo different a light, 
that he was convicted upon a criminal information for the conſpi- 
racy, and committed to the King's Bench priſon ; and while in 

_ cnſtody there, he was charged with an action of ſcandalum magna- 
tum, at the ſuit of the duke of Buckingham, in which the damages 
were laid ſo high as ten thouſand pounds; but, notwithſtanding this, 
Colonel Blood found bail, and was diſcharged from his impriſon- 
ment. He then retired to his houſe in the Bowling-alley, in Weſt- 
minſter, in order to take ſuch meaſures as were requiſite to deliver 
him out of theſe difficulties; but finding fewer friends than he ex- 
rn and meeting with other and more grievous diſappointments, 

e was ſo much affected thereby, as to fall into a diſtemper that 
{peedily threatened his life. He was attended in his ſickneſs by a 
clergyman, who found him ſenſible, but reſerved, declaring he was 
not at all afraid of death. In a fe days he fell into a lethargy, and 

Wedneſday, Auguſt 24, 1680, he departed this life. On the Friday 
following he was privately, but decently, interred, in the new chapel 
in Tothill-fields. Yet ſuch was the notion entertained by the gene- 
rality of the world of this man's fubtlety and reſtleſs ſpirit, that they 
could neither be perſuaded he Jg be quiet in his grave, nor would 
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they permit him to remain ſo; for a ſtory being ſpread that this 
dying, and being buried, was only a new trick of Colonel Blood's, 
preparative to ſome more extraordinary exploit than any he had been 
concerned in, it became in a few days ſo current, and ſo many cir- 
cumſtances were added to render it credible, that the coroner thought 
fit to interpoſe, ordered the body to be taken up again on the 
Thurſday following, and. appointed a jurv to fit upen it. But fo 
itrongly were they prepoſſeſſed with the idle fancy of it's being all an 
amuſement, that though they were his neighbours, knew him per- 
ſonally, and he had been fo few days dead, they could not for a long 
time agree whether it was or was not his body. An intimate ac- 
quaintance of his, at laſt, put them on viewing the thumb of his left 
hand, which, by an accident that happened 10 it, grew to twice it's 
natural ſize, which was commonly known to ſuch as converſed 
with him. By this, and the various depoſitions of perſons attending 
him in his laſt illneſs, they were at length convinced, and the coroner 
cauſed him to be once more znterv<d, and left in his vault in quiet. 


a FRET PCR LOS AY 
BLOUNT (Tons), a learned Engliſh writer, was born at 
Bordeſſey, in Worceſterſhire, , ne the advamage of a 


univerſity education, but by ſtrengin o! genus, and great appli- 
cation, made a conſiderable progreſs in literature. Upon the break- 
ing out of the popiſh plot in the reign of Charles II. being much 
alarmed on account of his being a zealous Roman Catholic, he con- 
tracted a palſy, as he informed Mr. Wood in a letter dated April the 
28th, 1679; adding, that he had then quitted all books, except 
thoſe of devotion, He died the 26th of December following. 


BLOUNT (Sir HexRy}), an Engliſh writer, was born Dec. 
15, 1602, at T ittenhanger, in Hertfordſhire. He was educated at 
the free-ſchool of St. Alban's, from whence he was removed to 
Trinity college, Oxford, 1616. He was a youth of a chearful diſ- 
poſition, and had a ſtrong taſte for claſſical learning. He had ſuch 
a ſprightly wit, ſo eaſy an addreſs, and was ſo entertaining in con— 
yerſation, that he became univerſally beloved, and was eſteemed as 
promiſing a genius as any in the univerfity. In 1618 he took his 
degree of bachelor of arts, aud foon after left Oxford. Then he 
went to Gray's Inn, Where be applied himfelf to the law, and in 
1634 ſet out on his travels. After having vitited France, Spain, and 
Jtaly, he went to Ven: ce, wh. re he contracted an acquaintance with a 
janizary, whom he relolved to accompany to the Turkiſh dominions. 
He accordingly embarked, May 1634, on board a Venetian galley, 
for Spalatro, and thence continued his journey by land to Conſtan- 
tinople. His ſtay at Conſtantinople was ſhort, for he went from 
thence to Grand Cairo; and, after having been abroad two years, 
returned to England, where, in 1036, he printed an account of his 
travels. 8 | 
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In 1638 his father died, and Jeft him the ſeat of Blount's Hall, 
in Staffordſhire, with a conſiderable fortune. March 21, 1639, the 
king conferred on him the honour of knighthood ; and upon the 
breaking out of the civil war, he attended his majeſty to ſeveral 
places, was preſent at the battle of Edgehill, and at this juncture is 
ſuppoted to have had the care of the young princes. He afterwards 
quitted his majeſty's ſervice, and returned to London; where he was 
called to an account for adhering to the king, but brought himſelf off 
by alledging his duty on account of his poſt. In 1651 he was 
named by the parliament in a committee of twenty perſons, for in- 
ſpecting the practice of the law, and remedying it's abuſes ; and 
about this time he ſhewed himſelf very active againſt the payment 
of tithes, being deſirous to have reduced the income of parith mi- 
niſters to one hundred pounds a year. He allo fat with Dr. Zouch, 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Turner, civilians, and other eminent perſons, in 
the court of King's (then called the Upper) Bench, in Weltminſter= 
hall, on the 5th Sf Fly, 1654, by virtue of a commiſſion from Oli- 
ver Cromwell, for trying Don Pantalion Sa, brother to the Portu- 
gueſe ambaſſador, for murder. Nov. I, 1655, he was appointed 
one of the twenty-one commiſſioners to conſider of the trade and 
navigation of the commonwealth. | | 

But notwithſtanding he complied with the forms of government 
ſet up between 1650 and 1660, yet he ſeems to have been eſteemed 
.a friend to the royal family : for he was received into favour and 
confidence on the king's reſtoration, and appointed high ſheriff of 
the county of Hertford, in 1661. From this time he lived as a 
private gentleman, ſatisfied with the honours he had acquired, and 
the eſtate he poſſeſſed; and after having paſſed upwards of twenty 
years in this manner, died Oct. 9, 1682. - 


BLOUNT (Sir Thomas Pore), an eminent Engliſh writer, ſon 
of the preceding Sir Henry Blount, was born at Upper Holloway, in 
Middleſex, September 12, 1649. Charles II. conferred upon him 
the degree of a baronet in 1679. He was elected burgels for St. 
Alban's, in Hertfordſhire, the fame year, and was knight of the 
ſhire in three parliaments after the Revolution; being alſo ap- 

ointed commiſſioner of accounts for the three laſt years of his lite, 
by the Houſe of Commons. He always diſtinguithed himſelf as a 
lover of liberty. He was a man of great learning, and well verſed 
in the beſt writers; of which he gave a proof in his famous work, 
« Cenſura celebriorum Authorum,“ &c. His capacity for writing 
on a variety of important and entertaining ſubjects appears from his 
eſſays. His extenſive knowledge is farther diſplayed in another 
learned piece of his, on natural hiſtory. He wrote alſo a work on 
poetry, De Re Poetica, or Remarks upon Poetry.” After hav- 
ing acquired great honour- in his feveral public characters, with 
eſteem and friend{hip in private life, he quietly ended his days at 

Tittenhanger, June 30, 1697, not quite forty-eight years old. 
| 2. BLOUNT 
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BLOUNT (CnarLes), younger fon of Sir Henry Blount, and 
an eminent writer alſo, was born April 27, 1654. He had an ex- 
cellent capacity ; and, being trained by his father, quickly acquired 
an extraordinary {ki!l in the arts and fciences. In 1679, he pub- 
liſned his © Anima Mundi,” which giving great offence, complaint 
was made thereof to Compton, biſhop of London. Blount was a 
ſtrenuous advocate for liberty, of which he gave teſtimony in a 

amphlet on the Popith Plot, and the Fear of a Popiſh ſuccel- 
ſor,” ſubſcfibed Junius Brutus. In 1680, he printed his work 
which rendered him moſt known to the world, "The Life of Apol- 
Jonius Tyaneus,“ which was ſoon after ſuppreſſed, it being an at- 
tack upon revealed religion. The ſame year came out his“ Bra of 
the Epheſians,” which gave alſo great offence; for, under colour of 
expoling ſuperſtition, he {truck at revelation. In 1684, he publiſhed 
2 kind of © Introduction to polite Literature.” Blount was a 
warm friend to the Revolution ; he gave a ſtrong teſlimony of at- 
tachment to his principles, and the love of freedom, in a treatiſe he 
wrote for the liberty of the preſs ; wherein he ſhews, that all re- 
ſtraints thereon can have no other tendency than to eſtabliſh ſuper- 
ſtition and tyranny, by abaſing the ſpirits of mankind, and injuring 
the human underſtanding. Warmth of temper, affection for King 
William, and ſtrong defire to fee things ſettled according to his 
wiſhes, led him to write a pamphlet, in which he aſſerted King 
William and Queen Mary to be conquerors : which piece, however, 


— 


pave ſuch offence, that it was condemned to be burnt, by both 


ouſes of parliament. After the death of his wife, he became 
enamoured of her ſiſter, a lady of beauty, wit, and virtue, who is 
ſaid not to have been inſenſible on her fide, but ſcrupulous only as 
to marrying him after her ſiſter. He wrote a letter on this ſubject, 


- Wherein he ſtates the caſe as of a third perſon, and treats it with 


great learning and addreſs. Tt is alſo ſaid that he applied to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other divines, who decided againſt 
his opinion; and this deciſion rendering the lady inflexible, threw | 

him into a fit of deſpair, which ended in a frenzy, ſo that he ſhot 
himſelf. The wound, however, did not prove immediately mortal: 
he li ved after it ſome days, and died in Auguſt, 1693. . 


BLOW (Dr. Jon), an eminent muſician, was born at Col- 
lingham in Nottinghamſhire, about the year 1648. In 1674 he 
was appointed maſler of the children of the Royal Chapel; in 
1685, compoſer to his majeſty; in 1687, almoner and maſter of the 
choriſters of St. Paul's cathedral. Blow was not a graduate of 
either univerſity ; but Archbiſhop Sancroft conferred on him the de- 
gree of doctor in muſic. Upon the deceaſe of Purcell, in 1695, he 
became organiſt of Weſtminſter-abbey. He died OR. 1, 1708; 
and was buried in the north ale of Weſtminſter-abbey. | 


BOADICEA 
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BOADICEA, a famons Britiſh queen, in the time of the Roman 
emperor Nero; was widow of Prafutagus, king of the Iceni, Who, 
having ſuffered the moſt barbarous indignities from the Romans, 
execited the Britons to a revolt. Accordingly, to the number of an 
hundred and twenty thonſand, with Boadicea at their head, they at- 
tacked the Roman colony at Camalodunum, and ſlaughtered ſeventy 
or cighty thouſand Romans ; committing the moſt ſhocking and 
unheard-of cruelties. But Suetonius Paulinus marching againſt 
them with about ten thouſand men, a bloody battle enſued, in 
which eighty thouſand Britons were ſlain, and the Romans gained 
the victory with a very iuconſiderable loſs. This battle was fought 
in the vear of Chriſt 61, of Nero 8. Some have thought it was 
fought on Saliſbury Plain, and that Stonehenge was erected as a 
monument to Boadicea. This valiant queen toon after diſpatched 
herſelf by poiſon, or died by ſickneſs. 


BOCCACE {(JorN), an cminent writer, was born at Certaldo, 
in Tuſcany, 1313. His father deſigned him for buſineſs, and 
placed him with a merchant of Florence, who took him to Paris, 
and with whom Boccace lived fix years; but being at length tired of 
trade, and having declared his averſion to it, he was ſent to ſtudy the 
canon law. He diſliked this alſo, his paſſion being for poetry; nor 
could his father's commands, or the exhortations of his friends, in- 
duce him to ſuppreſs this natural inclination. However, he could 
not wholly diſengage himſelf from the law, till after his father's 
death; but then renounced it, and gave himſelf wholly up to poetry. 
He put himſelf under the inſtruction of Petrarch, and ſought every 
where for the molt eminent maſters; but not having an income 
ſufficient for his expences, he was reduced to the neceſſity of being 
alliſted by others; and was particulary obliged to Petrarch, who fur- 
niſhed him with money as well as books. Boccace was a great 
. admirer of the Greck language: he found means to get Homer tranſ- 
lated into Latin for his own uſe ; and procured a profeſſor's chair at 
Florence for Leontius Pylautus, in order to have this poet explained 
by him. The republic of Florence honoured Boccace with the free- 
dorn of that city, and employed him in public affairs, particularly to ne- 
gociate the return of Petrarch ; but Petrarch not only refuſed to return 
to Florence, but perſuaded Boccace allo to retire from thence, on ac- 
count of the factions which prevailed in that republic. Having quitted 
Florence, he went to ſeveral places in Italy, and ſtopped at laſt at 
Naples, where King Robert gave him a very kind reception. He 
conceived a violent affection for the natural daughter of that prince, 
which made him remain a conſiderable time at Naples. He alſo 
made a long ſtay in Sicily, where he was in high favour with Queen 
Joan. When the troubles were ſomewhat abated at Florence, he 
returned thither ; but ſoon returned to Certaldo, where he ſpent his 
time in ſtudy, His intenſe application brought on him a ſickneſs 

in 
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in the ſtomach, which put an end to him 1n 1375. He ett ſevarel 
works, ſome in Latin, and ſome in Italian. Ot all his compo!i:tivns 


his © Decameron” is the moſt famous. 
PR CE TSR TEC 


BOCCALINI (TRAJAN), a fatirical wit, was born eat Rome, 
about the beginning of the 17th century. The methode took to 
indulge his turn for fatire was, by feigning that A holding his 
courts on Parnallus, heard the complaints of the hole world, and 
gave judgment as the caſe required. He was received into the aca- 
demies of Italy, where he gained great applauſe by his political diſ- 
courſes, and his elegant criticiſm:. The cardinals Borgheſe and 
Cajetan having declared themſelves his patrons, he publiſhed his 
« Ragguagli di Parnaſſo,“ and ““ Secretaria di Apollo,” a continua- 
tion thereof: which works being well received, he proceeded far- 
ther, and printed his © Pietra di Paragone;“ wherein he attacks the 
court of Spain, ſetting forth their deligns againſt the liberty of Italy, 
and inveighing particularly againſt them tor the tyranny they exer- 
ciſed in the kingdom of Naples. The Spaniards complained of 
him in form, and were determined at any rate to be revenged. 
Boccalini was frightened, and retired to Venice. Some time after 
he was murdered in a ſurprizing manner. He lodged with one of 
his friends, who having got up early one morning left Buccalint 
a- bed; when a minute after four armed men entered bis chamber, 
and gave him ſo many blows with bags full of ſand that they left 
him for dead; fo that his friend, upon his return, found him unable 
to utter one word. Great ſearch was made at Venice for the authors 
of this murder; and though they were never diſcovered, yet it was 
univerſally believed that they were ſet to work by the court of 
Spain. | 2 
——̃ä ( 

BOCCONI(SYIVIO), a celebrated natural hiſtorian, was born 
at Palermo in Sicily, the 24th of April, 1633. After he had gone 
through the uſual courſe of tindies, he applied himſelf chiefly to na- 
tural hiſtory, in Which he made a moſt ſurpriſing progreſs. He was 


_ aſterwards ordained priett, and entered into the Ciltercian order, 
but this new way of lite did not in the lcaſt divert him from his fa- 


vourite ſtudy; for. he purſued it with greater vigour than ever, and 
travelled not only over Sicily, but likewiſe viſited the iſle of Malta, 
Italy, the Low Countries, England, France, Germany, Poland, and 
ſeveral other nations. In 169, he was admitted a member of the 
academy of the virtuoſi in Germany. He was at Padua ſome time, 
where he ſtudied under james Pighi, firſt protetlor of anatomy 
there: upon his return to Sicily. he retired to a convent of his own 
order, ncar Palermo, where he died Dec. 22, 1704. He left many 
curious works in diſferent languages, 
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BOCH ART (SAMUEL), a learned French Proteſtant, was born 
at Roan, in Normandy, 1599. He made a very early progrets in 
learning, particularly in the Greek language, of which we have a 
proof in the verſes he compoſed in praife of Thomas Dempſter, 
under whom he ſtudied at Paris. He went through a courſe of phi- 
loſophy at Sedan, and ſtudied divinity at Saumur under Camero, 
whom he followed to London, the academy at Saumur being diſ- 
perſed during the civil war. He made however but a ſhort ſtay in 
England; for about the end of 1621 he was at Leyden, where he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Arabic under Erpenins. When 
Bochart returned to France, he was choſen miniſter of Caen, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by public diſputations with Father Veron, 
a very famous controverſialiſt. The diſpute was held in the caſtle of 
Caen, in preſence of a great number of Catholics and Proteſtants, 
Bochart came off with honour and reputation, which was not a 
little increaſed upon the publication of his Phaleg and Canaan, which 
are the titles of the two parts of his “ Geographica Sacra, 1646.” 
Ne acquired alſo great fame by his © Hierozoicon,” printed at Lon. 
don, 1675. This treats “de animalibus ſacræ ſcripture.” The 
great learning diſplayed in theſe works rendered him eſteemed not 
only amongſt thoſe of his own perſuaſion, but amongſt all lovers of 
knowledge of whatever denomination. In 1652, the queen of 
Sweden invited him to Stockholm, where ſhe gave him many proofs 
of her regard and eſteem. At his return into France, in 1653, he 
continued his ordinary exerciſes, and was one of the members of the 
academy of Caen, which conſiſted of all the learned men of that 
way On ſuddenly, when he was ſpeaking in this academy, 

ayO, 1 . | 

Beſides a we have mentioned, he wrote a treatiſe on the ter. 
reftrial paradiſe, on the plants and precious ſtones mentioned in 
ſcripture, and ſome other pieces; but he left theſe unfiniſhed, He 
left alſo a great number of fermons. | 

— — — 

BOC HIUS (Jonx), was born at Bruſſels in 55 He was a 

| 3 Latin poet, and thence ſtyled the Virgil of the Low Countries. 
e accompanied Cardinal Radzivil to Rome, where he ſtudied 
under Bellarmin. Bochius, after having viſited moſt parts of Italy 
went through Poland, Livonia, Ruſſia, and Muſcovy. In goin 
from Smolenſſco to Moſcow he ſuffered much from the cold, — 
his feet were frozen to ſuch a degree that ſome thought he would 
be obliged to have them cut off: but he recovered without the ope- 
ration. Upon his return to the Low Countries, the duke of Parma 
made him ſecretary of Antwerp. He died Jan. 13, 1609. | 
| 9 nn. 


BODIN (Johx), a celebrated French lawyer, was born at 
Angers. He ſtudied the law at Toulouſe, where he took degrees, 


and afterwards read lectures Wick yur applauſe, He intended to 
Vor. II. „ ſetile 
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ſettle there as law profeſſor, and, in order to ingratiate himſelf with 


the Toulouſians, compoled his oration, “De inſtituenda in repub— 


lica juventute: which he addreſſed to the people and ſenate of Tou- 
louſe, and recited it publicly in the ſchools. ' But he at length pre- 


ferred the common to the civil law, and quitted the ſchool at 


Toulouſe for. the bar of Paris: where, however, not ſucceeding, 
he applied himſelf wholly to compoſing books, in which he had. 
furprizing fucceſs. The firſt work he publiſhed was his“ Com- 
mentary on Oppian's Books of Hunting,“ and his tranſlation of 
them into Latin verſe, 1555; © Method of Hiſtory, 1566;” „ Dif- 
courſe on Coins, &c. 1508 ;” „ Republic, 1576,“ in folio, and aſter- 
wards ſeveral times in 8vo; the {ame year. Account of the States 
of Blois;” © Law Tables,” entitled © Juris univerſ} diſtributio, 


 1578;” „ Demonomanie des Sorciers, 1579;“ and a little before his 


death, „ Theatre de la nature univerſelle.” He ordered by will 
that his books De imperio, et juriſdictione, et legis actionibus, tt 
decretis, judiciis,” ſhould be burnt, which was accordingly done. 
Belides what we have mentioned, he wrote alſo a book by way of 


dialogue on religions, which, however, was never publiſhed. ' 


The reputation of Budin as a man of wit and learning induced 
King Henry III. to fee him; and as he was alſo extremely agree- 
able in converſation, his majeſty conceived a fondneſs for him, and 


took delight in his company; but the royal favour was not of long 


continuance. However he tound means to get into the good graces of 
the duke of Alengon, whom he accompanied to England; where he 
had the pleaſure to find that his bocks of the © Republic“ were 
read publicly in the univerſity of Cambridge, and that the Engliſh 
had trariflated them into Latin from the French original, which in- 
duced him afterwards to tranflate them himfelf into Latin. They 
were likewiſe tranſlated from the French and Latin copies into Eng- 
liſn by Richard Knolles, and publiſhed at London, 1606, in folio. 

Upon the death of the duke of Alerg»n, Bodin retired to Laon, 
where he married. He had an office in the præſidial of this city; and 
it was perhaps on account of this office, that he was deputed in 
1576, by the third ſtate of Vermandois, to the ſtates of Blois. He 
there ſpoke with great ſpirit for the rights of the people. In 
Charles the Ninth's time he was the king's ſolicitor with a com- 
miſſion for the. foreſts of Normandy, He died of the plague at 
Laon, in 1596. | | 


BODLEY (Sir Tuouas), from whom the Bodleian library at 
Oxford takes it's name, the eldeſt ſon of Mr. John Bodley, was 
born at Exeter, March 2, 1544. He was about twelve years of age, 
when his father removed with his family to Geneva. The univer- 
fity of Geneva being then newly erected, young Bodley applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the learned languages under the moſt celebrated 
23 nag He trequented the public lectures of Chevalerius in the 

lebrew tongue, Beroaldus in the Greek, and Calvin and Beza in 
| divinity. 
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divinity. Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth in 1558, he re- 
turned to England with his father, who ſettled in London; and foon 
after was ſent to Magdalen college, in Oxford. In 1563, he trot 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and the year following wasadmitted 
fellow of Merton college. In 1565, he und-rtook the reading of a 
Greek lecture in the hall of that college. In 1560, he took the de- 
ree of maſter of arts, and the fame year read natural philoſophy 
in the public ſchools. In 1569, he was elected one of the proctors 
of the univerſity ; and, for a conſiderable time, ſupplied the place of 
univerſity orator. In 1576, he went abroad, and ſpent four years 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Upon his return, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory and politics. In 1585, he was made 
gentleman uſher to Queen Elizabeth, About two years after, he 
was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, to the king of Denmark, duke of 
Brunſwick, the landgrave of Heſſe, and other German princes, to 
engage them in the aſſiſtance of the king of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France; and, having diſcharged that commiſſion, he 
was ſent to Henry III. at the time when this prince was forced by 
the duke of Guiſe to quit Paris, In 1588, he was ſent to the 
Hague; where, according to an agreement between the queen and 
the States, he was adinitted one of the council of ſtate, and took his 
place next to count Maurice. In this ſtation he behaved entirely to 
the ſatisfaction of his royal miſtreſs. After about hve years reſidence 
in Holland, he obtained leave to return to England, to ſettle his 
private affairs; but was ſhortly after remanded to the Hague. 
At length, having finiſhed all his negociations, he had his final re- 
vocation in 1597. After his return, finding his advancement at 
court obſtructed by the jealouſies and intrigues of the great men, he 
retired from all public buſineſs, and never after would accept of any 
employment. The ſame year he ſet about the noble work of re- 
ſtoring the public library at Oxford. | 8 e 
Bodley wrote a letter, dated London, Feb. 23, 1597, to Dr. Ravis, 

dean of Chriſt-church, then vice- chancellor, to be communicated 
to the univerſity; offering therein, to reſtore the fabric of the li- 
brary, and to ſettle an annual income for the purchaſe of books, and 
the ſupport of ſuch officers as might be neceſſary to take care of it. 
This letter was received with the greateſt ſatisfaction by the uni- 
verſity, and an anſwer returned, teſtifying their molt grateful ac- 
knowledgment and acceptance of his noble offer. Whereupon 
Bodley immediately ſet about the work, and in two years time 
brought it to a good degree of perfection. He furniſhed it With 
a large collection of books, purchaſed in ſoreign countries at a great 
expence; and this collection in a ſhort time became ſo greatly en- 
larged, by the generous benefactions bf ſeveral noblemen, biſhops, 
and others, that neither the thelves nor the room could contain them. 
Whereupon Bodley offering to make a conſiderable addition to the 
building, the motion was readily embraced; and, July 19, 1610, 
the firſt ſtone of the new . was laid with great ſolemnity, 
| | . | the 
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the vice-chancellor, doctors, maſters of arts, & c. attending in their 
proper habits, and a ſpeech being made upon the occaſion. But Bodley 
did not live to fee this part of his deſign completed, though he left 
ſufficient to do it with ſome of his friends in truſt; for, as appears 
by the copy of his will, he beſtowed his whole eſtate (his debts, le- 
gacies, and funeral charges defrayed) to the noble purpoſes of this 
foundation. By this means, and the help of other benefactions, in 
procuring which he was very ſerviceable by his great intereſt with 
many eminent perſons, the univerſity was enabled to add three other 
ſides to what was already built; whereby was formed a noble qua- 
drangle, and ſpacious rooms for ſchools of arts. By his will 2001. 
per annum was ſettled upon the library for ever; out of which he 
appointed 40 l. to the head librarian, 1o1. for the ſub-librarian, and 
8 J. for the junior. He drew up likewiſe a body of excellent ſta- 
tutes for the government of the library. In this library is a ſtatue 
erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Bodley (for he was knighted 
by King James upon his acceſſion to the throne) by the earl of 
Dorſet, chancellor of the univerſity. The Bodleian library is juſtly 


eſteemed one of the nobleſt in the world. James I. we are told, 


when he came to Oxford in 1605, and among other edifices took a 
view of this famous library, at his departure, in imitation of Alex- 
ander, broke out into this ſpeech ; “If I were not a king, I would 
be an univerſity man; and if it were ſo that I muſt be a priſoner, if 
I might have my wiſh, I would have no other priſon than that li- 
brary, and be chained together with ſo many good authors.“ 

Sir Thomas Bodley died Jan. 28, 1612, and was buried with great 
ſolemnity at the upper end of the Merton college choir. Over him 
1s erected a monument of black and white marble, on which is 
placed his effigies, in a ſcholar's gown, ſurrounded with books, An 
annual ſpeech in his praiſe is ſtil] made at Oxford, Nov. 8, at which 
time is the viſitation of the library. | 

DSD, 

BOECLER (JonN H ESR), hiſtoriographer of Sweden, and 
profeſſor of hiſtory at Straſburg, was born in Franconia 1611, and 
died in 1686. He received penſions from ſeveral princes; among 


others, from Lewis XIV. and Chriſtina, which latter invited him 


to Sweden. His principal works are, 1. Commentationes Plinianæ. 
2. Timur, vulgo Tamerlanus, 1657. 4to. g. Notitia Sancti Ro- 
mani Imperii, 1681, 4to. 4. Hiſtoria, ſchola Principum. 5. Com- 
mentatio in Grotii librum de Jure Belli et Pacis. With all the 
warmth and zeal, which commentators and biographers uſually 
have for their principals, he laviſhes panegyric upon 8383 He 
ſwears, in a letter publiſhed aſter his death, that no man will ever 
approach him; and that whoever ſhould attempt to equal this work 
of his, would only furniſh matter of laughter to poſterity, | 


. BCEHMEN (Jacos), a Tertonic philoſopher, was born in a 
village of Germany, near Gorlitz, 1575. His education was ſuit- 
| * | able 
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able to the circumſtances and views of his parents, who, deſigning 
him for a mechanic trade; took him from ſchool as ſoon as he could 
read and write, and put him apprentice to a ſhoemaker, He firſt 


began to uſe that occupation as a maſter at Gorlitz, in 1594; and 
getting into ſuch buſineſs as enabled him to ſupport a family, he 


entered after ſome*time into matrimony, and had ſeveral children. 
In the mean time, being naturally of a religious turn of mind, he 
was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons from his youth, and took all 
opportunities of reading books of divinity. W hereby not being able 
do fatisfy himſelf about the differences and controverſies in religion, 
he grew very uneaſy, till happening one day to hear from the pulpit 


that ſpeech of our Saviour,“ Your heavenly Father will give the 


holy ſpirit to them that aſk it;“ he was preſently ſo affected, that 


from this moment he never ceaſed aſking, ſeeking, and knocking, 
that he might know the truth: Upon this, as he tell us himſelf, by 
the divine drawing and will he was in ſpirit rapt into the holy Sab- 
bath, where he remained ſeven whole days in the higheſt joy; after 
which, coming to himſelf, he laid aſide all the follies of youth, and 
was driven by divine-zeal earneſtly to reprehend impudent, ſcanda- 
lous, and blaſphemous ſpeeches, and in all his actions forbore the 
leaſt appearance of evil, continuing to earn a comfortable livelihood 
by diligent application to his trade. In 1600, he was a ſecond time 
poſſeſſed with a divine light, and by the ſight of a ſudden object 


brought to the inward ground or center of the hidden nature; yet 


ſomewhat doubting, he went out into an open field, and there be- 


held the miraculous works of the Creator in the ſignatures, figures, 


or ſhapes of all created things very clearly and manifeſtly laid open, 
whereupon he was taken with exceeding joy, yet held his peace, in 
ſilence praiſing God. But ten years after, in 1610, through the 
overſhadowing of the holy ſpirit, he was a third time touched by 
God, and became fo enlightened, that, leſt ſo great a diſgrace be- 


ſtowed upon him ſhould {lip out of his memory, and he reſiſt his 


God, he began to write privately for his own uſe (without the help 
of any books except the holy ſcripture) the truths which had been 
thus revealed to him. In this ſpirit he firſt publiſhed his treatiſe, 
entitled“ Aurora, or the Riſing of the Sun,” in 1612: which book 
was immediately carried to the magiſtrates of Gorlitz by George 
Richterus, dean of the miniſters of that place, who complained of 
it's containing many of the errors of Paracelſus and Wigelius ; for 
Boehmen had amuſed himſelf with chemiſtry in his youth. The 
magiſtrates ſuppreſſed the piece as much as poſſible, and commanded 
the author to write no more; obſerving to him, that ſuch employ- 
ment. was properly the buſineſs of the clergy, and did not belong to 
his profeſſion and condition. . | | 1 
Thus rebuked, he remained ſilent for ſeven years; but finding 
that the director of the electoral laboratory had recommended him 


o a great many perſons of the court as a good chemiſt, he lifted up | 
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his head, and boldly oppoſed Richterus : ard, taking up his pen 
again, was reſolved to redeem the time he had loſt ; inſomuch, that 
in the remaining five ycars of his lite he wrote above twenty books, 


the laſt of which, entitled, A: Table of his Principles, or a Key 


of his Writings,” was publiſhed in 1624. He did not long ſurvive 


it; for betimes in the morning, November 18, of that year, he 
called one of his ſons, and aſked him, © it he alſo heard that excel- 
lent muſic ?* To which being anfwered in the negative, he ordered 
the door to be ſet open, that the muſic might be the better heard. 
He aſked afterwards what o'clock it was? and being told it had 
ſtruck two, he ſaid, „It is not yet my time, my time is three hours 
hence.” In the interim he was heard to ſpeak theſe words, O 
thou ſtrong God of hoſts, deliver me according to thy will: O thou 
crucified Lord Jeſus, have mercy upon me, and receive me into thy 
kingdom.” When it was near ſix o'clock, he took leave of his 
wife end ſons, and blefſed them, and ſaid, Now I go hence into 
aradiſe;” then bidding his ſon turn him, he immediately expired. 
The famous Quirinus Kahlman, in Germany, ſays, that he had 
learned more being alone in his fludy from Boehmen, than he could 
have learned from all the wiſe men of that age together: and that 
we may not be in the dark as to what fort of knowlege this was, he 
acquaints us, that amidit an infinite number of viſions it happened, 
that being ſnatched out of his ſtudy, he ſaw thouſands of thouſands 
of lights riſing round about him. But our author 1s better known 


among ourfelves in England, where he has hundreds of admirets; 


and among the reſt the famous Mr. William Law, author of 
„ (hriſtian Perfection,“ &c. ſtands characterized as a principal one. 
As Bœhmen's books have been all tranſlated into Engliſh, and are 
much inquired after, we ſhall give a liſt of them as follows: 1. Au- 
rora, or the Riſing of the Sun. 2. Of the three Principles, together 


with an Appendix of the Threefold Life of Man, 3. Of the Three- 


fold Life of Man. 4. An Anſwer to the forty Queſtions of the 
Soul, propounded by Dr. Walter, &c. 5. Three Books, the firſt 


of the Incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt ; the ſecond, of the Suffering, 


Death, and ReſurreRion of Chriſt ; the third, of the Tree of Faith. 
6. Of ſix Parts. 7. Of the heavenly and earthly Myſterium. 8. Of 
the laſt Times. 9. De Signatura Rerum, or the Signature of all 
Things. 10. A conſolatory Book of the four Complexions. 
11. An Apology to Balthazar Tiiken, in two Parts. 12. A Con- 
ſideration upon Efaias Steefel's Book. 13. Of true Repentance. 
x4. Of true Refignation. 15. Of Regeneration. 16. Of Predeſti- 
nation and Election of God; at the end of which is a treatiſe en- 
titled, 17. A ſhort Compendium of Repentance. 18. The My- 
ſterium Magnum upon Geneſis. 19. A Table of the Principles or 
Key of Writings. 20. Of the Superſenſual Life. 21. Of the two 
Teſtaments of Chriſt, viz. Baptiſm and the Supper of the Lord. 
22. A Dialogue between the enlightened and udenlightened me 

23. An 
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23. An Apology upon the Book of True Repentance, directed againſt 
a Paſquil of the principal Miniſter of Gorlitz, called Gregory 
Rickter. 24. An can of the Myſterium Magnum. 25. A 
Table of the Divine Manifeſtation, or an Expoſition of the Three- 
fold Word.---The following are without date. 26. Of the Errors 
of the Sects of Ezekiel Meths ; or an Apology to Efaias Steefel. 
27. Of the Laſt Judgment. 28. Certain Letters to diverſe Perſons, 
written at diverſe Times, with certain Keys for ſome hidden Words. 
---Belides theſe our author left unfiniſhed, 29. A little Book of Divine 
- Contemplation. 30. A Book of One Hundred and Seventy-ſeven 
Theoſophick Quettions. 31. The Holy Weeks, or the Prayer 
Book. 7 ie | 
BOERHAAVE (HerMayN), an illuſtrious phyſician and pro- 
felſor at Leyden, was born December 31, 1668, at Voorhoot, a 
ſmäll village in Holland, about two miles from that city. His fa- 
ther intended him for divinity, and with this view initiated him in 
letters himſelf. * About the twelfth year of his age, he was afflicted 
with an ulcer in his left thigh, which ſeemed to baffle the art of 
ſurgery, and occaſioned ſuch excellive pain, as greatly interrupted 
his {tudies for ſome time; but at length, by fomenting it with ſalt 
ant] wine, he effected a cure himſelf, and thereupon conceived his 
firſt thoughts of ſtudying phyſic. In 1682 he was ſent to the public 
ſchool at Leyden, and at the expiration of the year got into the ſixth 
and higheſt claſs, whence it is cuſtomary, after ſix months, to be 
removed to the univerſity. At this juncture his father died, who 
leſt a wife and nine children, with but a ſlender proviſion; of whom 
Herman, though but ſixteen, was the eldeſt. Upon his admiſ- 


lion into the univerlity, he was particularly noticed by a friend of 


his father, Mr. Trigland, one of the profeſſors of divinity, who 
procured him the patronage of Mr. Daniel Van Alphen, burgo- 
malter of Leyden ; and by the advice of theſe gentlemen he attended 
Senguerd's lectures on logic, the uſe of the globes, natural philoſophy, 
mathematics, and ethics: he likewiſe attended the learned Jacob Gro- 
novius on Greek and Latin authors, Rykius on Latin claſhes, rhe- 
toric, chronology, and geography, and Trigland and Scaafe on the 
Hebrew and Chaldee languages, in order to underſtand the ſacred 
writings in their originals. In 1687 he applied to mathematics, 
and found the ſtudy ſo entertaining, that, after having gone through 
geometry and trigonametry, he proceeded to algebra, under Volder, 
in 1689, This year he gave a ſpecimen of his learning in an aca- 
demic oration, proving that the dorine of Epicurus concerning the 
chief good was well underſtood by Cicero; and for this received the 
golden medal, which uſually accompanies the merit of ſuch proba- 
tionary exerciſe, In 1690 he took a degree in philoſophy, In his 
theſis on this occaſion, with great ſtrength of argument, he confuted 
the ſyſtems of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa, After having oy 
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ſolid foundation in all other parts of learning, he proceeded to divi- 
nity under the profeſſors Trigland and Spanheim ; the firſt of whom 
pay lectures on Hebrew antiquities, the ſecond on eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. 
Notwithſtanding he was thus qualified for entering into holy or- 
ders, which, according to his father's intention, he had hitherto. 
chiefly in view, and that his patrimony was by this time almoſt 
wholly exhauſted, yet ſuch was his diffidence, that he attempted 
rather, by teaching mathematics, to defray the expence attending 
the farther proſecution of his theological ſtudies. By this means he 
not only increaſed his reputation, but (what laid the foundation of 
his future fortune) was introduced to an intimate friendſhip with 
John Vandenburgh, burgo-maſter of Leyden. By this new con- 
nection he was recommended to the curators, to compare the Voſſian 
manuſcripts (purchaſed in England for the public library at Leyden) 
with the catalogue of ſale; which he executed with ſuch accuracy 
as 1 him the eſteem of the univerſity, and recommended him 
in ſo particular a manner to Mr. Vandenburgh, that this gentleman 
became ever after ſolicitous for his advancement ; and obſerving the 
amazing progreſs Boerhaave made in whatever he applied to, per- 
ſuaded him to join the ſtudy of phyſic to philoſophy and theology. 
As a relaxation, therefore, from divinity, and in complaiſance to 
this gentleman, he dipped into phyſic, being duly prepared for it by 
his acquaintance with the learned languages, mathematics, and na- 
- tural philoſophy ; and he reſolved to take a degree in phyſic before 
his ordination. The ſtudy of medicine commencing with that of 
anatomy, he diligently peruſed Veſalius, Fallopius, and Bartholin, 
oftentimes himſelf diſſeQing, and attending the public diſſections of 
profeflor Nuck. He next applied himſelf to the fathers of phyſic, 
beginning with Hippocrates, and, in their chronological order, 
reading carefully all the Greek and Latin phyſicians: but ſoon 
finding that the later writers were almoſt wholly indebted to that 
+ og of phylicians for whatever was valuable in them, he reſumed 
ippocrates, to whom alone in this faculty he devoted himſelf for 
fome time; making extracts, and digeſting them in ſuch a manner, 
as to render theſe ineſtimable remains of antiquity quite familiar to 
him. He afterwards made himſelf acquainted with the beſt mo- 
dern authors, particularly with Sydenham, whom he ufually ſtyled 
the immortal Sydenham. He next applied to chemiſtry; which ſo 
captivated him, that he ſometimes ſpent days and nights ſucceſſively 
in the ſtudy and proceſſes of this art. He made alſo a conſiderable 
proficiency in botany : not contented with inſpecting the plants in 
the phyſic garden, he ſought others with fatigue in fields, rivers, &c. 
an 'o-metimes with danger in almoſt inacceſſible places, thoroughly 
examining what he found, and comparing them with the delineations 
of arthurs. 1 1 
His progreſs in phyſic hitherto was without any aſſiſtance from 
5 lectures 
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lectures, except thoſe mentioned in anatomy, and a few by pro- 
feſſor Drelincourt, on the theory. Nor had he yet any thoughts of 
declining the prieſthood : amidſt mathematical, philoſophical, ana» 
tomical, chemical, and medical reſearches, he ſtil] earneſtly purſued 
divinity. He went to the univerſity of Harderwick in Guelderland; 
and in July 1693 was created there doctor of phyſic. Upon his re- 
turn to Leyden, he till perſiſted in his deſign of engaging in the 
miniſtry, but found an invincible obſtruction to his intention. In a 
paſſage boat where he happened to be, ſome diſcourſe was acci- 
däentally ſtarted about the doctrine of Spinoſa, as ſubverſive of all 

religion; and one of the pallengers, who exerted himſelf moſt, op- 

poſing to this philofopher's pretended mathematical demonſtrations 
only the loud invective of a blind zeal, Boerhaave aſked him calmly, 
whether he had ever read the works of the author he decried ? The 
orator was at once {truck dumb, and fired with ſilent reſentment. 

Another paſſenger whiſpered the perſon next him, to learn Boerhaave's 
name, and took it down in his pocket-book ; and as ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Leyden, gave it out every where. that Boerhaave was become 
a Spinofilt,, Boerhaave, finding that ſuch prejudices gained ground, 
thought it imprudent to riſque the refuſal of a licence for the pulpit, 
when he had fo fair a proſpect of riſing by phyſic. He now, there- 
fore, applied wholly to phyſic, and joined practice with reading. 
In 1501 he took the office of lecturer upon the inſtitutes of phyſic; 
and delivered an oration the 18th of May, the ſubject of which was 
a recommendation of the ſtudy of Hippocrates : ee that, 
either through indolence or arrogance, this founder of phyſic had 
been ſhamefully neglected by thoſe whoſe authority was likely to 
have too great weight with the ſtudents of medicine. He officiated 
as a profetlor, with the title of lecturer only, till 1709, when the pro- 
teſſorſhip of medicine and botany was conferred on him. His 


at it's expiration delivered an oration on the method of 11 
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FM by fuch a profeſſed ignorance of tte principles of things. His viru- 
"500 lence was carried to ſuch a degree, that the governors of the uni- 
10 verſity thought themſelves in honour obliged, notwithſtandipg Boer- 
haave's remonſtrances to the contrary, to infiſt upon his retracting 
his aſperſions. He accordingly made a recantation, with offers ot, 
further ſatisfaction; to which Boerhaave generoully replied, that the 
moſt agreeable ſatisfaction he could receive was, that ſo eininent a 
divine ſhould have no more trouble on his account. . 
| In 1728 he was elected of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
in 1730 of the Royal Society of London. In 1718 he ſucceeded Le 
Mort tn the profeſſorſhip of chemiſtry; and made an ration on this: 
ſubject, That chemiſtry was capable of clearing itſelf from it's own; 
errors.” Auguſt 1722 he was taken ill, and confined to his bed for 
ſix months with exquilite arthritic pains; he ſuffered another violent 
illneſs in 1727; and being threatened with a relapſe in 1729, he 
found himſelt under a neceſlity of 1cligning the profeſſorthips of 
botany and chemiſtry. This gave occalion to an elegant oration, 
in which he recounts many fortunate incidents of his life, and returns 
his grateful acknowledgments to thoſe who contributed thereto. 
Yet *he was not lefs afhduous in his private Jabours till the year 

737, when a difficulty of breathing firſt ſeized him, and afterwards 
gradually increaſed, September 9, 1738, he wrote his caſe to Dr. 
Mortimer, ſecretary of the Royal Society, and for ſome days there 
were flattering hopes of his recovery; but they ſoon vaniſhed, and he 
died'the 23d, aged almolt ſeventy. | | 

No profeſlor was ever attended in public, as well as private lec- 
tures, by fo great a number of ſtudents, from ſuch different and diſ- 
tant parts, for ſo many-years ſucceſſively : none heard him without 
conceiving a veneration for his perſon, at the ſame time that they 
expreſſed their ſurprize at his prodigious attainments ; and it may be 
juſtly affirmed, that none in ſo private a ſtation ever attracted a more 
unjverſal eſteem. He amaſſed greater wealth than ever any phyſi- 
cian in that country from the practice of phyſic; which was owing 
as much, at leaſt, to the frugality of his ceconomy, as the largeneſs 
of his fees. He was tallcly accuſed of penuriouſneſs, for he was 
liberal to the diſtreſſed, but without oſtentation. His manner of 
obliging his friends was ſuch, that they often knew not, ualeſs by 
accident, to whom they were indebted. 

The followinig is a lift of his works, as given.by himſelf, in the 
preface to his © Elementa Chemie,” nr, Oratio de commendando 
Studio Hippocratico. An. 1701. 2. De ufu Ratiocinii mechanici 
in Medicina. 1703. 3. Oratio qua repurgatæ Medicinæ facilis: 
aſſeritur ſimpiicitas. 1709. 4. Le comparando Certo in Phyſicis. 
1715. 5. De Chemia ſuos errores expurgante. 1718. 6. De Vita 
et Obitu Cl. Bernardi Albani. 1721. 7. Oratio quam habuit, 

uum honefſta miffione impetrata, Butanicam et Chemicam profeſ- 
en publicè ponerem. 1729, 8. De honore incdigi, ſarvitute. 
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1731, 44, 45. 9. Inſtitutionis Medic inuſus annuæ exercitationis 
domęſticos. 1708. 10. Aphoriſmi de cognoſcendis et © curandis 
Morbis, in uſum docttinæ domeſticæ. 1709. II. Index Plantarum 
in Horto Lugd. Bat. repert. 1710. 12. Libellus de materia medica, 
et remediorum formults quæ ſerviunt Aphoriſmis. 1719. 13. In- 
dex alter Plantarum, quæ in Horto Lugd. Bat. aluntur, 1720. 2 vol. 
14. Epiſtola ad Ruy ſchium de fabrica Glandularum in corpore hu- 
mano. 1722. 15. Atrocis nec defcripti prius morbi hiſtoria. 1724. 
16. Atrocis rariſſimique morbi hiſtoria altera. 1728. 17. Tractatus 
Medicus de Lue Aphrodiſiaca, &c. 1728. | 


2 


BOETHIUS or BOETIUS (FLA VvITIuS ANicius MaANL1vus 
ToRQUATUS SEVERINUS), a prole as well as poetical writer of the 
ſixth century, was born of one of the nobleſt families in Rome, His 
father dying when he was an infant, he was fent to Athens, where he 
not only attained to a perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue, but 
allo of philoſophy, and all other kinds of ſcience, Returning ta 
Rome, he ſoon became univerſally eſteemed, and was advanced to 
the chief dignitics of his country. In 1523, having remonſtrated 
with great {pirit againſt the conduct of Theodoric, who began every 
day to exert new inſtances of tyranny, he fell under his relentment, 
and ſoon after was accuſcd of having carried on a conſpiracy with 
the Emperor Juſtin againſt the Goths. Theodoric brought the cauſe 
before the ſenate ; where the accuſers producing ſuborned evidence, 
who exhibited forged letters to Juſtin in che name of Boethius, 
though abſent, unheard, undefended, he was condemned to death; 
but the king, fearing the conſequence of ſuch injuſtice and inhu- 
manity, changed his ſentence from death to banithment. He was 
baniſhed to Milan, or (as others ſay) confined to Ficinum, now Pa- 
via; and all his friends forbidden to accompany him on his way, or 
to follow him thither. During his exile, he wrote his books of 
„The Conſolation of Philoſophy,” and that upon © The Trinity.” 
The year following, or ſomewhat later, according to ſome writers, 
he was beheaded in prifon, by the command of Theodoric. 

Boethius wrote many philoſophical works, the greater part in the 
logical way; but his ethic picce, ** De Coulolatione Philoſophiæ,“ 
is his chief performance, and has always been juſtly admired both 
tor the matter and for the ſtyle. It is a ſuppoſed conference be- 
tween the author and philoſophy, who, as a perſon, endeavours to 
comfort him; and is partly proſe, and partly verſe. It was En- 
gliſhed by our Chaucer; and Camden tells us, that Queen Eliza- 
beth, aſter having read it to mitigate grief, traullated it alſo into 


very elegant Eugliſh. 


— REES 

3Z0ETHIUS, BOECE, or BOEIS (HecTor), a famous Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorian, was born at Dundee, in the ſhire of Angus, about 
1470. Aſter having ſindied at Dundee and Aberdeen, he was ſent 


to the univality of Paris, where he applied to philoſophy, and be- 
2 came 
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came a profeſſor of it there. Here he contracted an acquaintance 
with ſeveral eminent perſons, particularly with Eraſmus, who kept 
a correſpondence with him afterwards. Elphinſton, biſhop of 
Aberdeen, having founded the king's college in that city, about 1500, 
ſent for Boeis from Paris, and appointed him principal. He took 
for his colleague Mr. William Ha „and by their joint labour the 
kingdom was furniſhed with veg eminent ſcholars. Upon the 
death of his patron, he undertook to write his life, and thoſe of his 
predeceſſors in that fee. The work is in Latin, and entitled 
« Vitæ Epiſcoporum Murthlacenſium et Aberdonenſium.“ Paris, 
1522, 33 He begins at Beanus, the firſt biſhop, and ends at 
Gawin Dunbar, who was biſhop when the book was publiſhed. A 
third part of the work 15 3 in the life of Elphinſton, for whoſe 
ſake it was undertaken, He next applied to write, in the fame lan- 
guage, © The Tory of Scotland ;” the firſt edition of which was 
Printed at Paris, by Badius Aſcenſius, in 1526, which conſiſted of 
ſeventeen books, and ended with the death of James I. but the next, 
in 1574, was much enlarged, having the addition. of the eighteenth 
book, and part of the nineteenth. The work was afterwards 
brought down to the reign of James III. by Ferrerius, a Pied- 
monteſe. | 5 
Mackenzie obſerves, that of all Scots hiſtorians, next to Bu— 

chanan, Boetius has been the molt cenſured and commended by the 
learned men who have mentioned him. Nicolſon tells us, that in 
the firſt ſix books there are a great many particulars not to be found 
in Fordun, or any other writer now cxtant; and that, © unleſs the 
authors which he pretends to have ſcen be hereafter diſcovered, he 
will continue to be ſhrewdly ſuſpected for the contriver of almoſt as 
many tales as Jcoffrey of Monmonh.” IIis eighteenth book, how- 
ever, is highly commended by Ferrerius, and other writers. He 
was a great maſter of polite learning, well ſkilled in divinity, philo— 
tophy, and hiſtory ; but ſomewhat credulous, and much addicted to 
the belief of legendary ſtories, | 


BOFFRAND GERMAIN), a celebrated French architect, was 
the lon of a ſculptor, andof a ſiſter of the famous Quinaut; aud born 
at Nantes, in Bretagne, 1667. He was trained under Harduin 
Manſarad, who itruited hun with conducting his greateſt works. 
Boffrand was admitted into the French academy of architecture in 
17006, Many princes of Germany choſe him for their architect, 
and raiſed conſiderable edifices upon his plans. His manner of 
building approached that of Palladio, and there was much of gran— 
deur in all his detgns. As engineer and inſpector general of the 
bridges and highways, he cauleil to be conſtructed a number of 
canals, ſluices, bridges, and other mechanical works. There is of 
this illuſtrious architect a curious and uſeful book, which contains 
the general principles of his art; to which is added, an account of 

Eo the 
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the plans, profiles, and elevations, of the principal works which he 
executed in France and other countries. A very gracious idea is 
tranſmitted to us of this artiſt, who 1s repreſented as of a noble and 
diſintereſted fpirit, and of a pleaſing and agreeable manner. He 
died at Paris, in 1755. 2 

| PE. e—_ 3 - 

BOILEAU, Sieur DEsPREAUX (NICHoLas), a celebrated 
French poet, was born at Paris, Nov. 1, 1636. His mother died 
when he was in his infancy, and he loſt his father before he was 
ſeventeen, After he had tiniſhed his philoſophical ſtudies, he was 
perſuaded to ſtudy the law; in which he made a conſiderable pro- 
hciency, and was admitted advocate, December 4, 1656. But 
though he had all the qualifications neceſſary to make him a great 
lawyer, yet the profeſſion, dealing ſo much in falſehood and chi- 
canery, did not ſuit the candour and ſincerity of his diſpoſition, for 
which reaſon he quitted- the bar. He has expreiled his averſion to 
the law in his fifth epiſtle. | | 

He now reſolved to ſtudy divinity, and accordingly went to the 
Sorbonne : but in a little time he contracted a ſtrong averſion to 
this purſuit; for he found, to his aſtoniſhment, the moſt important 
points of ſalvation reduced to empty ſpeculation, wrapped up in 
terms of obſcurity, and thereby giving riſe to endleſs diſputes. He 
therefore left the Sorbonne, and applied himſelf to the more polite 
ſtudies, eſpecially to poetry, for which his genius was particularly 
formed; and he ſoon carried the palm from every poet in France. 
The ſucceſs which his firſt works met with, is humourouſly hinted 
at in his epiſtle to his book. 

He wrote ſatires, wherein he expoſed the bad taſte of his time. 
He was likewiſe extremely ſevere againſt vice, and the corrupt 
manners of the age. His pieces gained him vaſt applauſe, but he 
was blamed for mentioning names. As incorrect copies of his 
performances wer: handed about in manuſcript, and others aſcribed 
to him, of which he was not the author, he therefore got a privilege. 
from the king, and publiſhed his works himſelf. With regard to 
his naming of perſons, he publithed a ſatire in his o'vn defence: 
he wrote alſo a diſcourſe upon ſatire, wherein he vindicated himſelf 
by the example of both French and Roman ſatiriſts. In 1669 
he inſcribed an epiſtle ro the king, upon the peace then lately con- 
cluded with Spain, There is likewiſe a ſmall production of his, 
entitled © A Dialogue of the Dead ;” expoling the abſurdity of 
ſeveral dramatic pieces and romances, which were then in high 
reputation. The ſucceſs of Lewis in Holland, in 1672, furniſhed 
Boilcau with an occaſion of addrefling another epiſtle to his ma- 
jeity, The king was a great admirer of Boileau's performances; 
nor was he ſatisfied with only ſignifying his approbation in private, 
but likewiſe gave a public teſtimony thereof, in the licenſe granted. 
him for publiſhing his works. October 1677, Boileau was fixed on 
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by the king to write his hiſtory, in conjunction with Racine; and in 
1684 he was choſen a member of the French Academy. Boileau' 8 
ſatirical pieces raiſed him many enemies: his “ Satire againſt the 
Women, in particular, was much talked of, and occaſioned great 
clamour. Having been attacked by the authors of a journal printed 
at Trevoux, he made repriſals on them in ſome Epigrams, and in 
his „Satire againft Equivocation.”” In 1701 he was elected pen- 
fionary of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Medals; which place he 
filled with honour till 1705, when, being grown deaf and infirm, 
he deſired and obtained leave to reſign. He quitted the court, 
and ſpent the remainder of his life in quiet and tranquillity, amonglt 
a ſew {ſelect friends. He died March 2, 1711, aged ſeventy-four. 


BOISSARD (Joun- Jauk 8), a famous antiquary, was born at 
Belangon, in ng 15 28. He publiſhed ſeveral collections, 
which are of great ol to ſuch as would underſtand the Roman anti- 
quities. He had a violent pajlion for this ſtudy; he drew plans of 
all the ancient monuments in Italy, and vilited all the antiquities of 
the iſles of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zant. He went alſo to the 
Morea, and would have proceeded to Syria, had he not been pre- 
vented by a dangerous fever, which ferzed him at Methone. Upon 
his return to his own country, he was appointed tutor to the ſons ot 
Anthone de Vienne, baron de Clorvant, with whom he travelled into 
Germany and [taly. He had left at Montbehard his antiquities 
which he had been collectir g with ſo much pains, and was ſo un- 
lucky as to loſe them all, when the people of Lorraine ravaged 
Franche-Compte. He had none left except thoſe which he had 
tranſported to Metz, where he himſelf had retized ; but as it was 
publicly known that he int- -nded to publiily a large collection of an- 
tiquities, there were ſent to him, from all parts, many ſketches and 
draughts of old monuments. By this means he was chabled to fa- 
vour the public with his work entitled © De Romanz urbis Jopo- 
graphia ct Antiquitate. It conhits of four volumes in folio, en— 
riched with ſeveral prints. tHe publithed allo the lives of man 
famous perſons, with their portraits. This work, entitled © The- 
atrum vitæ humane, is divided into four parts, in quarto: the firſt 
rinted at Frankfort, 1597 ; the ſccond and third in 1598; and the 
the fourth in 1599. His treatiſe, “ De divinatione et magicis 
Præſtigiis, was not printed till atter his death, which happened at 
Metz, October 30, 1602. There have been two editions of it; one 
at Hanau, in 1611, quarto ; another at Oppenheim, in 1025, folio. 
He wrote alſo a book of Epigrams, Elegies, and Letwers; ; but theſe 
are not ſo much eſtcemed as his other works, 

— — 

BOLEYN (Ax x E), wife of Henry VIII. King of England, and 
memorable for giving occaſion to the Reformation 1n ms country, 
was the daughter of Sir ene Boleyn, and born in 1507. Slie 
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was-carried into France at ſeven years of age by Henry the Eighth's 
filter, Who was wife of Lewis XII. nor did the return into Eng- 
land when that queen returned thither, after the death of her huſ- 
band; but ſtaid in the ſervice of Queen Claudia, the wife of Francis 
J. and after the death of that princeſs, went to the ducheſs of 
Alengon. The year of her return is not well known: ſome will 
have it to have been in 1527, others in 1525. Thus much 1s certain, 
that ſhe was maid of honour to Queen Catherine of Spain, Hen 
the Eighth's firſt wife; and that the king fell extremely in love ws 
her. She behaved herſelf with ſo much art and addreſs, that, by 
refuſing to ſatisfy his paſſion, ſhe, brought him to think of marrying 
her; and the king, deceived by her into a perſuaſion that he ſhould 
never enjoy her unleſs he made her his wife, was induced to ſet on 
foot the affair of his divorce with Catherine, which at laſt was exe- 
cuted with great ſolemnity and form. | port] i 

In the mean time, Henry could not procureadivorce from the pope; 
which, we know, made him at length refolve to difown his autho- 
rity, and to fling off his yoke. Nevertheleſs, he married Anne Boleyn 
privately upon the 14th of November, 1532, without waiting any 
longer tor a relcaſe from Rome; and as ſoon as he perceived that his 
new wife was with child, he made his marriage public. He cauſed 
Anne Boleyn to be declared queen of England, on Eaſter-eve 1533, 
and to be crowned the {irit of June following. She was brought to 
bed, upon the 7th of September, of a daughter, who was afterwards: 
Queen Elizabeth; and continued to be much beloved by the king, 
till the charms of Jause Seymour had fired that prince's heart in 
1536. Then his love tor his wife was changed into violent hatred : 
he believed her to be unchaſte, and cauſed her to be impriſoned and 
tried. She was indicted of high trealon; for that ſhe had procured 
her brother, and other four, to lie with her, which they had done 
often: that ſhe had ſaid to them, that the king never had her heart, 
and had ſaid to every one of them by themſclves, that ſhe loved him 
better than any perſon whatever, which was to the ſlander of the 
iſſue that was begotten between the king and her. And this was 
the treaſon according to the ſtatute made in the 26th year of this 
reign: ſo that the law, which was made for her and the iſſue of her 
marriage, was now made ule of to deſtroy her. She was condemned 
to be either burnt or beheaded ; and ſhe ünderwent the latter, on the 
19th of May, 1536. 


© I “„ 


BOLINGBROKE (HENRY Sr. JohN, Lord Viſcount), was 
born in the year 1072, at Batterſea, in Surrey, the ſeat of that noble 
family from which he was deſcended; a family conſpicuous for it's 
antiquity, dignity, ſplendor of merit, and large poſſeſſions. It ap- 
2 from good authority, to trace it's original as high as Adam de 

ort, Baron of Baſing, in Hampfhire, before the Conqueſt; and in a 


ſuccellion of ages, to have produced warriors, patriots, and ſtateſmen, 
| of 
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of diſtinguiſhed luſtre. His grandfather, Sir Walter St. John, mar- 
ried one of the daughters of Lord Chief Juſtice St. John, Wo was 
ſtrongly attached to the Republican party; and both he and his 
lady being inclined to think well of the piety and fanQity of the 
Diſſenters, the education of their grandſon, Henry, during his child- 
hood, was chiefly directed by perſons of that denomination. "The 
miſtaken zeal of theſe early preceptors ſeems to have made a ſtrong 
and difagreeable impreſſion upon his mind; and he appears to have 
long remembered, with diſguſt, the abſurdity of the firſt lectures he 
received. Indeed no taſk can be more mortifying than that which 
was impoſed upon him, if we may judge from the hint he himſelf 
has given us; where he ſays, that when he was a boy, he was con- 
demned ſometimes to read in a huge folio, compoſed by Dr. Man- 
ton, a puritanical parſon; whoſe boaſt it was, that he had made an 
hundred and nineteen ſermons on the hundred and nineteenth pſalm. 


But whatever ſour religioniſts any of his firſt preceptors may have 


been, it was not in their power to inſtill any part of their acidity - 
into their pupil, whoſe nature was far from being ſuſceptible of ſuch 
leaven. | $ | 

Theſe dreary inſtitutions, however, were of no very long conti- 
nuance ; for, as ſoon as it became proper to take him out of the 
hands of the women, he was ſent to Eton ſchool, and from thence re- 
moved to Chriſt-church college, in Oxford. His genius and un- 
derſtanding were perceived and admired in both theſe places; but 
his love of pleaſure had fo much the atcendancy, as to prevent any 
particular exertion of his talents. He was deſigned by his friends 
for public buſineſs ; and when he left the univerſity, he was conft- 
dered by thoſe who knew him moſt intimately, and who were ſen— 
{ible of the extent of his abilities, as one who had the faireſt oppor- 
tunity of making a thining figure in active life. With the graces 
of a handſome perſon, and a face in which dignity was happily 
blended with ſweetneſs, he had a manner and addreſs that were 
irreſiſtibly engaging. His vivacity was always awake, his appre- 
henſion was quick, his wit refined and penetrating, and his me- 


mory of uncommon ſtrength ; his ſubtlety of thinking and reaſoning 


was very peculiar, and his elocution truly admirable. But, for ſome 
years, all theſe extraordinary endowments were miſemployed and 
perverted : the time which ſhould have been devoted to the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge, was proſtituted to diflipation and riot; and, 
inſtead of aiming to excel in praiſe-worthy purſuits, Mr. St. John 
ſeemed ambitious of being thought the greateit rake about town. 
Yet, even at this period of his life, he was not without his lueid in- 
tervals, and hours of cool reflection. Some of theſe lucid intervals 
were employed in verſiſtcation. We have a copy of his verſes pre- 
fixed to Dryden's Virgil, complimenting that poet, and praiſing his 
traniJation. There is another, not ſo well known, prefixed to a 
French work, publithed in Holland, entuled ““ Le Chef &Oecuvre 

| d'un 
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d'un Inconnu,“ This erformance is a humourous piece of cri- 
ticiſm upon a miferabte old ballad z and Mr. St. John's compliment, 
though written in Englith, is printed in Greek characters, fo that 
at the firſt glance it may be miſtaken for real Greek. He alſo 
wrote the prologue to a tragedy called “ Aliemira,” compoſed b 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. But his attempts in poetry were 
matter of amuſement only ; and, at this period of his life, his ſtudies, 
like his other attachments, ſeem to haye leaned wholly to pleaſure. 
Having continued his mad career for ſome time, he at length 
made his firſt effort to break from his {tate of infatuation, by mar- 
tying, in the year 2700, the daughter and coheireſs of Sir Henry 
Wincheſcomb, of Bucklebury, in the county of Berks, Bart, 
Upon this marriage, Mr. St. John had the family eſtates both of hig 
lady's father and grandfather, which were very conſiderable, ſettl 
upon him; the good effect of which he felt in his old age, thoug 
a great part of what ſhe brought him was taken away by his at- 
tainder. Soon after his marriage, hg procured a ſeat in the Houſe 
of Commons, being elected for the borough of Wotton-Baſſet, in 
Wiltſhire, by a family intereſt, his father having ſerved ſeyeral 
times for the ſame place. WT! Ons 
Upon his firſt coming into parliament, Mr. St. John preſently 
choſe his party, and joined himſelf to Mr. Harley, afterwards earl 
of Oxford, who was now, for the firſt time, choſen ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, He had entertained a high eſteem for Mr. 
Harley; and, before the end of this firſt ſeſſion, he diſtinguiſheg 
himſelf greatly in the ſervice of his party. This parliament wag 
but of {ſhort continuance, for it ended on the 24th of June, 17013 
but in the next parliament, which met on the Zoth of December 
following, and Which was the laſt in the reign of King William 
and the firſt in that of Queen Anne, Mr. St. * was again ment 
ber for Wotton- Ballet, and Mr. Harley again ſpeaker. That par- 
Jiament being ſoon after diffolved, he was ch a third time fox 
Wotton-Baſſet, in the ſecond parliament of Queen Anne, ſums 
moned to meet in Auguſt, 1702; and her ' majeſty making a tour 
that ſummer from Windſor to Bath, by way of Oxford, Mr. St. 
John attended her; and at Oxford he had, amongſt other perſons af. 
Cid higheſt diſtinRion, the degree of dgctor of laws conterred upon. 
him. | . 
Though the, choice of his party in parliament was evidently, 
made againſt, the inclinations of his family, both his father and his 
grandfather being what were then called Whigs, Mr. St. John per- 
devered ſteadily in the ame Tory connections, and in a ſhort time. 
acquired ſuch an authority and influence in the Houſe, that it was 
thought proper to reward his merit; and, on the 10th of April, 
3704, he was appointed ſecretary of war, and of the marines, his 
Fiend Harley having a little before been made ſecretary of ſtate, 
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As this poſt created a conſtant correſpondence with the duke of 
Marlborough, he became perfectly acquainted with the worth of 
that great general ; and though his grace might be conſidered as the 
head of the oppoſite party, yet Mr. St. John zealouſly promoted his 
honour and intereſt. It is remarkable, that the greateſt events of 
the war, ſuch as the battle of Blenheim and Ramillies, and ſeveral 
glorious attempts made by the duke to ſhorten the war by ſome de- 
cilive action, fell out while Mr. St. John was ſecretary of war. This 
gave him occaſion, more than once, to ſet his grace's conduct in a 
true light, and as no one underſtood the duke's behaviour better, ſo 
none was more inclined to do juſtice to his intentions, as well as 
his actions. He was, in fad, a ſincere admirer of that illuſtrious 
perſon, and avowed it, upon all occaſions, to the laſt moment of his 
life. But though he was a ſincere admirer of the duke's merit, yet 
was he in no ſenſe his creature, as ſome have weakly aſſerted: he 
di ſavowed that charge, when the duke was in the zenith of his 
power, and his conduct makes it utterly incredible; to ſay nothing 
of his natural diſpoſition, which rendered him incapable of following 
any man with implicit obſequiouſneſs. | 
Mr. St. John was created, in July 1712, Baron St. John of Le- 
diard-Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke ; by the laſt 
of which titles he is now generally known. He was allo the ſame 
year appointed lord lieutenant of the county of Eſſex. | 
Upon the acceſſion of King George the Firſt to the throne, 
dangers began to threaten the late miniſtry on every ſide, and his 
majeſty ſoon began to ſhew that they were to expect no favour at 
his hands. The ſeals were taken from Lord Bolingbroke, and all 
the papers in his office ſecured. Betore this removal, he had re- 
ceived a {till higher mortification from the regency appointed to go- 
vern the A ara till his majeſty's arrival ; who, having made 
choice of Mr. Addiſon for their ſecretary, gave direction, at the ſame 
time, to the poſt-maſter-general, to fend all letters and packets di- 


\ rected to the ſecretary of ſtate, to the ſecretary of the regency ; ſo 


that his lordſhip was, in fact, removed from his office, that is, from 
the execution of it, in two days after the queen's death. | 
The new parliament met in the latter end of March, 1715; and 
in the king's firſt ſpeech from the throne, inflaming hints were given, 
and methods of violence were chalked out to the two Houſes. In 
conſequence of this, his lordthip took the firſt opportunity to with- 
draw from danger. He went off to Dover in diſguiſe, as a ſervant 


to Le Vigne, one of the French king's meſſengers, having the night 


before appeared at the play-houſe in Drury-lane, and beſpoke ano- 
ther play for the next night, and ſubſcribed to a new opera, that 
was to be performed ſome time after. Upon his arrival at Dover, 
one Morgan, who had been a captain in General Hill's regiment, 
hired a veſſel, and carried him over to Calais, where the governor 
attended him in his coach, and carried him to his own houſe. The 

| | next 
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next day it was publicly known that his lordſhip was gone to France, 
and a letter from him to Lord Lanſdowne was handed about in 
writing, and two days after in print, wherein he aſſegned the reaſan 


for h+s abrupt departure. Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an 


invitation from the pretender, who was then at Bar, to engage in 
his ſervice, which he abſolutely,refuſed, and made the beſt appli- 
cation his preſent circumſtances would admit, to prevent the extre- 
mity of his proſecution. But the Whigs were no ſtrangers to the 
motive of his refuſing the pretender's invitation, which was only 
becauſe he had no commiſſion from his friends in England, Who 
alone could determine him, if any could, to take ſuch a ſtep. | 
His lordſhip's flight to Paris was conſtrued into a proof of his 
guilt, and his impeachment was accordingly carried on with the ut- 
moſt alacrity. The vote for impeaching him of high treaſon was 
alled in the Houſe of Commons on the 10th of June, 1715; and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Walpole, brought the articles of im- 
peachment into that Houſe, and read them on the 4th of Auguſt fol- 
Los enforcing them with great vehemence, and with his utmoſt 
eloquence. He challenged any perſon in the Houſe to appear in 
behalf of the accuſed; and aſſerted, that to vindicate, were in a 
manner to ſhare his guiit. For ſome time none of the Tory party 
was ſeen to ſtir; but at length General Roſs ſtood up, and ſaid he 
wondered that no man more capable was found to appear in defence 
of the accuſed: however, in attempting to proceed, he heſitated ſo 
much, that he was obliged to fit down, obſerving, that he would 
reſerve what he had to ſay till another opportunity. Two days after 
the articles of impeachment were ſent up to the Houſe of Lords, in 
conſequence of which his lordſhip was attainted by them of high 
treaſon, on the Toth of September. This attainder eſſentially af- 
ſecting his fortune, Lord Bolingbroke began to conſider how he 
might beſt improve his ſituation abroad. A correſpondence with 
him was by no means ſafe, and therefore he heard but ſeldom, and 
darkly, from his Jacobite friends in England, and was entirely ig- 
norant of the meaſures they took, and of the uſe they intended to 
make of him; yet he ſaw well enough which way the current ran, 
and therefore was not wanting on his part to Jet them know, that 
they had but to command him, and he was ready to venture in their 
ſervice the little that remained, as frankly as he had expoſed all that 
was gone. At length their commands were brought to him, by a 
perſon who arrived at his retirement in Dauphine, in the beginning 
of July, 1715. This meſſenger ſpoke in the name of all thoſe 
friends whoſe authority could influence his lordſhip ; and he brought 
him word that Scotland was not only ready to take arms, but under 
ſome fort of diſſatisfaction to be withheld from beginning; that in 
England the people were exaſperated againſt the government to ſuch 


a decree, that far from wanting to be encouraged, they could not be 
2 | reſtrained 
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feſtrained from inſulting it on every occaſion. He concluded by 
giving him a letter from the pretender, whom he had ſeen in his 
way, wherein his lordſhip was preſſed to repair, without loſs of time, 
to Commercy; and this inſtance was grounded on the meſſage 
which the. þearer of the letter had brought his lordſhip from his 
friends in England. His lordſhip immediately repaired to Com- 
mercy, and propoſed his own opinion, for rendering the ſchemes of 
the pretender more practicable. The pretender approved of his 
Tordſhip's opinion; and engaged him as his ſecretary ; in which of- 
fice his lordſhip fet out for Paris, in order to procure from the Court 
bf Frahce the neceilary ſuccours for his new 'maſter's invaſion of 
Griat Britain. But the whole ſcheme was rendered impracticable 
by two events; the death of Lewis the Fourteenth, by which our 
ſecretary loſt all his intereſt in the French court; and the arrival of 
the duke of Ormond at Paris, who carried on the negociations there 
by fuch tools as were tnequal to the work, and became thereby the 
dupe of the regent of France, But notwithſtanding theſe unfa- 
vourable events, his lordſhip difpatched ſeveral packets and meſ- 
ſages to England for directioas, to Which he received no clear an- 
ſwers. Soon after his lordſhip declined having any thing more to 
do with the pretender or his cauſe. However, the trouble of his 
connection with that adventurer was not yet entirely at an end; for 
e was no ſooner diſmiſſed from his employment, than articles of 
impeachment were preferred againſt him, branched ont into ſeven 
heads, in which he was accuſed of treachery, incapacity, and ne- 
glect. This impeachment, it is true, did not much affect his per- 
ſon or fortune, but it affected his reputation, and therefore he drew 
up a defence of himſelf, which was anſwered by Mr. James Mur- 
tay, afterwards made earl of Dunbar by the pretender. His lord- 
ip refers to this defence, in his letter to Sir William Wyndham; 
where he adds ſome other particulars, for the more effectual vindi- 
cation of his conduct and character; at the fame time acknowledg- 
Ing, and Jamenting it as a misfortune which would accompany him 
to his grave, that he had ſuifered a chain of accidents to draw him 
into ſuch company and ſuch meaſures; that he had been obliged to 
defend himſelf againſt ſuch accuſations and ſuch accuſers; that by 
aſſociating himſelf with ſo much folly, and ſo much knavery, he had 
become the victim of both; and that he had put into the hands of 
his eneinies the means of loading httn, like the ſcape-goat, with all 
the evil conſequences of their folly. His lordſhip appeals to all the 
miniſters with whom he tranſacted buſineſs for the integrity of his 
2 at this juncture; and, in truth, his integrity ſeems much 
eſs impeachable on this occaſion than his ambition; ſince all the 
ſteps he took m y be fairly accounted for by his defire of being at the 
head of the management of the chavalier's affairs, and his diſpleaſure 
at ſeeing a little junto treated more. confidentially thai hintclt. It 
Was 
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was his aim always to be foremoſt in every adminiſtration, and he 
tould not bear to act as a ſubaltern even in fo paltry a court as that 
of the pretender, 5 
Being thus diſcarded abroad, Lord Bolingbroke reſolved, if poſ- 
fible, to make his peace at home. Whilſt Lord Bolingbroke wag 
engaged with the pretender, the Earl of Stair, the Britiſh ambaſ- 
 fador at the court of France, had received a full power to treat with 
him; but he had done his lordſhip the juſtice to believe him inca- 
pow of hearkening, in ſuch circumſtances, to any propoſals of that 
ind. That objection was now removed, and ſoon atterwards the 
earl employed a proper perfon to communicate to Lord Bolingbroke 
his majeſty's diſpoſition to grant him a pardon, and his own inclis 
nation to give his lordthip, on this occaſion, all the proofs he could of 
his inclination in his favour. Lord Bolingbroke embraced the 
offer, as it became him to do, with all poſſible ſenſe of the king's 
oodneſs, and of the ambaſſador's friendſhip. They immediately 
Pad a conference, and Lord Stair wrote to the court on that ſubjects 
The turn which the Englith miniſtry gave to this matter, was to 
enter into a treaty to reverſe his lordſhip's attainder, and to ſtipulate 
the conditions oh which this act of grace ſhould be granted to him. 
But this was a method of proceeding tv which Lord Bolingbroke 
diſdained to ſubmit: the idea of a treaty ſhocked him; he reſolved 
never to be reſtored, rather than go this way to work ; and accord- 
ingly he opened himſelf, without any reſerve, to Lord Stair, He 
told his lordſhip, that he looked upon himſelf to be obliged, in ho- 
nour and in conſcience, to undeceive his friends in England, both as 
to the ſtate of foreign affairs, as to the management of the Jacobite 
intereſt abroad, and as to the characters of perſons; in every one of 
which points he knew them to be moſt groſsly and moiſt dangerouſly 
deluded, He obſerved, that the treatment he had received from the 
pretender and his adherents would juſtify him to the world in doing 
this; that if he remained in exile all his life, his lordſhip might be 
aſſured that he would never more have to do with the Jacobite cauſe; 
and that if he was reſtored, he would give it an effectual blow, in 
making that apology which the pretender had put him under a neceſ- 
ſity of making; and, in doing this, he flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould contribute ſomething to the eſtabliſhment of the king's go- 
vernment, and to the union of his ſubjects. He added, that if the 
court believed theſe profeſſions to be ſincere, a treaty with him was 
unneceilary for them; and that if they did not believe them ſo, a 
treaty with them was dangerous for him. He concluded with de- 
claring, that he was determined, in this whole tranſaction, to make 
no one ſtep which he could not own in the face of the whole world; 
for that, in a caſe ſo extraordinary as his, it was neceſſary to act 
clearly, and to leave no room for the leaſt doubtful conſtruction. 
The earl of Stair, who has confirmed this account of Lord Boling- 
broke's, in a letter to Mr. Craggs, readily came into his lordthip's 
95 | ſentiments 
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fentiments on this head; and ſo likewiſe did Mr. Craggs, who ar- 
rived foon after at Paris; and, upon their repreſentation, his ma- 
jeſſy was pleaſed to give Lord Bolingbroke the moſt gracious 
aſſurances of his favour. In July, 1716, his majeſty created his 
lordſbip's father baron of Batterſca, in the county of Surrey, and 
viſcount St. John; and this ſeemed preparatory to the ſon's reſto- 
ration. His lordſhip, therefore, was now induced to pauſe from the 
tumult of political intrigues, and to exchange the purſuits of ambi- 
tion ſor the pleaſures of ſtudy, and the conſolations of philofophy. 
The great variety of diſtreſsful events which he had experienced, 
was ſufficient to awaken and engage his attention; and, to relieve 
his mind, he employed himſelf in wr:ting a little treatiſe, which he 
afterwards publiſhed under the title of © Reflections upon Exile.“ 
In this piece he has drawn the picture of his own exile, which he 
repreſents as a violence, proceeding folely from the malice of his 
enemies, and offered to a man who, by ſerving his country with abi- 
hty and integrity, had deſerved a very different fate; and he under- 
takes to ſhew, that a ſtats of exile, thus incurred, is more honourable 
than diſtreſsful. His lordſhip wrote al ſo, this ſame year, ſeveral let- 
ters in anſwer to the charge brought againſt him by the pretender 
and his adherents; and in the following year he drew up a vindi- 
cation of his whole conduct with refpe& to the Tories, in the form 
of A Letter to Sir William Wyndham.” 

It was about this time that Lord Bolingbroke, who was now a 
widower, eſpouſed a French lady of uncommon merit, and poſ- 
ſeffed of a very large fortune, which was, however, encumbered with 
a long and troubleiome law-ſuit. She was the widow of the Mar- 
quis de Villette, and niece to the famous Madame de Maintenon. 
In the company of this lady, whole underſtanding, Voltaire aſſures 
us, was very uncommon, and who vras particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
an amiable dignity and grace in her behaviour, his lordſhip paſſed his 
time in France, ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes in the ca- 

ital, till the year 1723; when, upon the breaking up of the par- 
Falaeni, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a full and free pardon, 
as to his perſonal ſafety, but, as yet, neither reſtoring him to his 
family mheritance, nor to bis former honours. Upon the firſt notice 
of this favour, the expectation of which had been the governing 
principle of his political conduct for ſeveral years, his lordſhip re- 
turned to. his native country ; and about two years aſter this he ob- 


tained an act of parliament to reſtore him to his family inheritance, 


an eſtate of about 2,500]. a year, which he had loſt by his attainder. 
Lord Bolingbroke had now ſeen through the ſixtieth year of his 


age; and having gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the full 


poſſeſſion of his former honours as the mere dint of parts and appli- 
cation could go, but being convinced that the door of the Houſe of 
Lords was finally ſhut againſt him, he determined to give himſelf up 


. ; . . "4 , . 
to retirment and ſtudy. He had not been long in his retirement, 
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before he began a courſe of © Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſ- 
tory,” which he addreiſed to a young nobleman, of diſtinguithed 
merit. Theſe letters diſcover a true genius for politics, and abound 
with juſt refleQons ; but in that part of the work where his lord- 
ſhip treats of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ventures to give his opinion 
upon the divine original of the ſacred books, he ſinks among the 
rabble of authors, and abundantly juſtifies the truth of his friend 
Pope's remark, made long before, in one of his letters; where he 
ſays, © Lord Bolingbroke is above tritling. When he writes of any 
thing in this world, he is more than mortal. If ever he trifles, it 
mult be when he turns divine.” | | | 5 
Theſe were the firſt fruits of Lord Bolingbroke's ſtudies in his re- 
treat; but as it was evident that a perſon of his character could not 
relinquiſh the purſuits of ambition, and all at once reſume the 
reſigned and abſtracted air of a philoſopher, without expoſing him- 
ſelf to ridicule and deriſion, he ſoon took care to obviate this cenſure 
by addreſſing A Letter to Lord Bathurſt upon the true Uſe of 
Retirement and Study.” His lordſhip, when he wrote this, was 
ſettled at Batterſea, in Surrey, the ancient ſeat of his family, to which 
he had returned upon the death of his father, in the year 1724, and 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life. His paſſions had now 
ſubſided, by years and diſappointments; and having improved his 
rational faculties by more grave ſtudies and reflection, “ he ſhone 
out in his retirement,” ſays Lord Orrery, „with a luſtre peculiar 
to himſelf, though not ſeen by vulgar eyes. The gay ſtateſman 
was changed into a philoſopher equal to any of the ſages of anti- 
quity. The wiſdom of Socrates, the dignity and eaſe of Pliny, and 
the wit of Horace, appeared in all his writings and converſation.” 
In the year 1749 Lord Bolingbroke publiſhed his “ Letters on 
the Spirit of Patriotiſm, on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the 
State of Parties at the Acceſſion of King George the Vielt,” And 
in the ſame year he began a piece entitled“ Reflections on the 
preſent State of the Nation, principally with regard to her Taxes and 
her Debts, and on the Cauſes and Conſequences of them;“ but he 
left it unfiniſhed; nor did he long ſurvive this undertaking. He 
had often withed that he might breathe his laſt at Batterſea, Where 
he was born; and this he did on the 12th of December, 1751, on 
the verge of fourſcore years of age, having long endured the excru- 
ciating diſeaſe of a cancer in his cheek. It is well known that his 
lordſhip profeſſed himſelf a Deiſt; and thoſe principles which he 
had all along avowed, he confirmed with his dying breath, having 
. orders that none of the clergy ſhould be permitted to trouble 


im in his lateſt moments. 


BOLSEC (IR ROME), a Carmelite of Paris; who, having preached 
ſomewhat freely in St. Bartholomew's church, forſook his order, 
and fled into Italy. He ſet up for a phyſician, and married; but 

ſoon 
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oon alter did ſomething or other for which he was driven away. 
He ſet up afterwards in Geneva as a phyſician; but not ſucceeding 
in that profeſſion, he went over to divinity, At firſt he denden! 
rivately on the myſtery of predeſtination, according to the prin- 
ciples of Pelagius; and afterwards had the boldneſs to make a public 
diſcourſe againſt the received opinion. Upon this Calvin went to 
ſee him, and cenſured him mildly. Then he ſent for him to his 
houſe, and endeavoured to reclaim him from his error; but this did 
not hinder Bolſec from delivering in public an inſulting diſcourſe 
againſt rye decree of eternal predeſtination. Calvin was amon 
his auditors ; but, hiding hinſelf in the crowd, was not ſeen by 
Bolſec, which made him the bolder. As ſoon as Bolſec had ended 
| his ſermon, Calvin ſtood up, and confuted all he had been ſaying. 
This was not all; a magiſtrate, who was preſent in that aſſembly, 
called him a ſeditious fellow, and fent him to priſon. The cauſe 
was diſcuſſed very fully; and at laſt, with the advice of the Swiſs 
churches, the ſenate of Geneva declared Bolſec convicted of ſedition 
and Pelagianiſm; and as ſuch banithed him, from the territory of 
the republic, on pain of being whipped if he ſhould return thither. 
This was done in 1551, He retired into a neighbouring place, 
which depended on the canton of Bern, and raiſed a great deal of 
diſturbance there. He boldly accuſed Calvin of making God the 
author of fin, Calvin, to prevent the impreſſions which {uch com- 
plaints might make upon the gentlemen of Bern, caufed himſelf to 
be deputed to them, and pleaded his cauſe before them. He was ſo 
fortunate, that though he could not get a determination upon his 
doctrine, whether it wes true or falſe, yet Bolſec was ordered to 
quit the country. | 3 90 
He returned to France, and applied himſelf to the Proteſtants; 
firſt at Paris, and afterwards at Gang He ſhewed a great deſire 
to be promoted to the miniſtry, and to be reconciled to the church 
of Geneva; but the perſecution that aroſe againſt the Proteſtants; 
made him reſolve to take up his firſt religion, and the practice of 
phyſic. He went and fettled at Autun, and proftituted his wife to 
the canons of that place; and, to ingratiate himſelf the more with 
the Papiſts, exerted a moſt flamipg zeal againſt the Reformed. He 
changed his habitatian often: he lived at Lyons in 1592, as appears 
by the title of a book, which he cauſed to be printed then at Paris, 
apainſt B-za. Iſe died not long after; for he was not living in 
1585. The book jult mentioned is entitled,“ The Hiftory of. the 
Life, Doctrine, and Behaviour, of Theodorus Beza, called the Spec 
table great. Miniſter of. Geneva.“ This was preceded by the © Hif-: 
tory of the Life, Actions, Doctrine, Conſtaney, and Death of John: 
Calvin, heretofore Miniſter of Geneva ;” which was printed at 
Lyons, in 1577. Both theſe hiſtories are altogether unworthy- of 
credit; as well becauſe they are written by an author tull of reſent- 
ment, as becauſe they contain facts notoriouſly falſe.. 
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BOLTON or BOULTON {EpmunD), an ingenious Englith 
antiquary, who lived in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. 
His moſt conſiderable work is entitled“ Nero Cæſar, or Monarchie 
depraved * an hiſtorical work, dedicated to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, lord admiral, printed at Landon, 1624, folio. It is adorned 
with ſeveral curious and valuable medals, and divided into fiſty- five 
chapters, in ſome of which are introduced very curious obſervations. 
In the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth he gives a particular account 
of the revolt in Britain againſt the Romans, under the conduct of 
Boadicea, which he introduces with a recapitulation of Britiſh affairs, 
from the firſt entrance pf the Romans, under Julius Cæſar, till the 
revolt in the reign of Nero. The battle in which Boadicea was 
defeated, he ſuppoſes to have been fought on Saliſbury plain, between 
two woods; and that Boadicea was buried in this plain, and Stone- 
henge, or Stonage, erected for her monument. In chapter 36th, 
he treats of the Eaſt India trade in Nero's time, which was then 
carried on by the river Nile, and thence, by caravans, over land to 
the Red Sea, and thence to the Indian Ocean; the ready coin car- 
ried yearly from Rome upon this account amounting, according to 
Pliny's computation, to above three hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, and the uſual returns in December or January, yielding, in clear 

ain, an hundred for one, Befidgs this he wrote, 1. The Life of 
King. Heeiry 1 I, 2. The Elements of Armories. 3. Hypercri- 
tica, or a Rule of Judgment fot Writing of Reading our Hiſ- 
tories,” | | | 


— 


Oo 


BOLTON (Dr. RokERT), was born in Northamptonſhire, 
about the year 1 690, and received his education at Wadham college, 
Oxford, where, on the 13th of June; 1718, he took the degree of 
maſter of arts. Being a valetudinarian and hyponchoneriac, he 
found a college life not agreeable to his temper ; and being poſſeſſed 
of a ſmall private fortune, he did not long refide at Oxford. In 
F720 he lived at Fulham, where his acquaintance commenced with, 
Mrs. Butler, which afterwards occafioned his being known to Mr. 
Pope; and he ſometimes took up his abade with old Lady Blount, 
at Twickenham. About 1724 he reſided at Kenſington, where the 
celebrated Mr. Whiſton then dwelt, and in part by his recom- 
mendation, on the reſignation of Dr. Butler, afterwards Biſhop of 
Durham, of the chaplainſhip to Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, 
our author was received into that gentleman's family in the ſame 
capacity, and continued there unto the time of Sir Joſeph's death. 

Dr. .Boiton's connection with Sir Joſeph Jekyl, introduced him 
to the pattonage of Lord Hardwieke, by whoſe means, in the year 
1735, he was promoted to the deanery of Carliſle. In 1738 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Mary's, Reading ; and both theſe prey nents, 
| the only ones he ever received, he held until the time of his death. 
He was an excellent pariſh ptieſt, and a good preacher ; charitable to 
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the poor, and having, from his own valetndinary ſtate, acquired. 
ſome knowledge of pnylic, he kindly aſſiſted them by advice and me- 
dicine. He was greatly beloved by his pariſhioners, and deſervedly ; 
for he per formed every part of his duty in a truly exemplary manner. 
On Eaſter Tueſday, 1739, he preached one of the Spital ſermons at 
St. Bride's, Fleet-ſtreet, which was afterwards printed in quarto, 


We do not find that he aſpired to the character ot an author, though 


fo well qualified for it, until late in life. His firſt performance was 
entitled © A Letter to a Lady on Card-Playing on the Lord's Day,” 
8vo. 1748. ſetting forth, in a lively and forcible manner, the many 
evils attending the practice of gaming on Sundays, and of an immo- 
derate attachment to that fatal purſuit at any time. In 1750 ap- 
7 5 „The Employment of Time,“ three elſays, 8vo. dedicated ta 

ord Hardwicke ;' the moſt popular of our author's performances, 
and, on it's original publication, generally afcribed to Gilbert Weſt. 
The next year, 1751, produced “ The Deity's Delay in punithing 


the Guilty conſidered on the Principles of Reaſon, 8vo. and in 1755 


« An Anſwer to the Queſtion, Where are your Arguments againſt 
what you call Lewdneſs, if you can make no Uſe of the Bible?“ 8yo. 
Continuing to combat the prevayling vices of the times, he pub- 
Iiſhed, in 1757, A Letter to an Officer of the Army on travelling 
on Sundays,” 8vo; and, in the ſame year, The Ghoſt of Erneſt, 
Great Grandfather of her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales. With ſome Account of his Life,“ 8vo. Each of the 
above performances contains good ſenſe, learning, philanthropy, and. 
religion, and each of them is calculated for the advantage of ſo- 
ciety. - bo | 
The laſt work which Dr. Bolton gave the public, was not the 


| leaſt valuable. It was entitled, ©* Letters and Tracts on the Choice 


of Company, and other Subjects,“ 8vo. 1761. This he dedicated 


to his early patron, Lord Hardwicke, ta, whom he inſcribed “ The 


Employment of Time,” and who at this period was no longer chan- 
cellor. He died at London, on the 26th of November, 1763, and 
was buried in the porch between the firſt and ſecond door of the pa- 
rſh church of St. Mary, Reading. | 


— 


BONA (Jon), a cardinal, famous for piety and learning, was 
deſcended from an ancient and noble family, and born at Mondovi, 
a town in Piedmont, upon the toth of October, 1609. He was de- 
voted to ſolitude, and had a contempt of the world from his infancy. 
At fifteen years of age he betook himſelf to a monaſtery near Pig- 
nerol, belonging to the begging friars of the order of St. Bernard, 
and in 1651 was made general of his order. Cardinal Fabio Chigi, 
who was Bona's great friend, and in 1655 choſen Pope under the 
name of Alexander VII. would have had him to have continued in 
this of, and uſed ſome means to prevail with him; but Bona 
Preſſed do carneſtly to be diſcharged, that the pope at length 1 

| ere 
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fered him to reſign it. He did it, however, upon this condition, that 
Bona ſhould not depart from Rome ; and, in order to reconcile him 
to it, gave him ſeveral conſiderable places. Clement IX. conti- 
nued him in theſe places, conferred upon him new ones, and made 2 
cardinal of him in November 1669. This pontif dying ſoon aſter, 
many people wiſhed that Bona might ſucceed him in the holy ſee z 
but they were diſappointed, | 

Bona was very learned, held a correſpondence with moſt of the 
literati in Europe, and was ſometimes at the pains of reviſing and 
correcting their works. He was the author of ſeveral things him- 
felf, chiefly written in the devotional way, which were much 
eſteemed, and have been tranſlated moſt of them into French. Bona 
died at the age of ſixty-five. | 

BONAVENTURE (Joux Fipauza), a celebrated doctor, car- 
dinal, and ſaint, of the church of Rome, was born in Tuſcany, 
1221. He was admitted into the order of St. Francis, about 1243; 
and ftudied divinity at the unwerfity of Paris, it is ſaid, with fo much 
fucceſs, that at the end of ſeven years he was thought worthy to 
read public lectures upon the'ſemtences. He was created doctor in 
1255, and the year after appointed general of his order. He go 
verned with fo much zeal and prudence, that he perfectly reſtored 
the diſcipline of it, which had been greatly neglected. Pope Cle- 
ment IV. nominated him to the archbiſhoprick of York in England; 
but Bonaventure refuſed it as earneſtly as others uſually ſeek ſuch 
fort of things. After the death of Clement, the fee of Rome lay 
vacant almoſt three years, the cardinals not being able to agree 
among themſelves who ſhould be pope. They came at length, 
however, to a moſt ſolemn engagement, to leave the choice to Bona- 
venture, and to ele& whomever he ſhould name, though it ſhould be 
even himſelf. Bonaventure named Theobald, archdeacon of Liege, 
who was at that time in the Holy Land, and who took the title of 
Gregory X. By this pope he was made a cardinal, and biſhop of 
Alba; and appointed to affiſt at a general council, which was held 
at Lyons ſoon after. He died there in 1274, and was magnificently 
and honourably conducted to his grave; the pope and whole council 
attending, and the cardinal Peter of Tarantais, afterwards Pope In- 
nocent V. making his funeral oration. Sixtus IV. made a faint of 
him in 1482; and Sixtus V. a doctor in 1588. Bellarmine has 
pronounced Bonaventure a perſon dear to God and men; which is 
nothing near to be wondered at fo much, as that Luther ſtmuld call 
him “ vir præſtantiſſimus,“ a moſt excellent man. His works were 
printed at Rome in 1588, in eight volumes folio. Excepting his 
commentary upon the maſter of the ſentences, they are chiefly upon 
pious and myſtical ſubjects, | | 
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BONAVENTURE of Padua, a cardinal, was born in that city 

1332, and deſcended from a noble and illuſtrious family. He 

ſtudied divinity at Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his un- 

common parts and application. He, was of the order of St. Au- 

guſtin, of Which he was made general in 1377. Pope Urban VI. 

ave him a cardinal's. cap the year after; which engaging him to 
fand up for the rights of the church againſt Francis de Carrario of 

Padua, that petty inonarch contrived to have him murdered. He 

was diſpatched with the ſhot of an arrow, as he was patting St. 

Angelo's bridge at Rome, in 1386. He was the author of ſeveral 

works: as, © Commentaries upon the Epiſtles of St. John and 

St. James, Lives of the Saints, Sermons, Speculum Mariæ, &c.” 


— — — 


BOND (Jou), a celebrated commentator and grammarian, was 
born in Somerletthice, 1550. He was educated. at Wincheſter- 
ſchool, and in 1569 was entered a ſtudent at New College in Ox- 
ford, where be became highly eiteemed for his academical learning. 
In 1579, he took the degree of maſter of arts; and foon after the 
warden and fellows of his college appointed him walter of the free- 
ſchool of Taunton in Somerſetſhire. Here he continued many. 
years, and ſeveral of his { holars became eminent both in church 
and ſtate. Being at length, however, tired with the fatigue of this 
irkſome employment, he turned his thoughts to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
and practiſed it with great reputation. He died at Taunton the 3d. 
of Auguſt 1612. | | „„ i 


Mr. Bond has left © Annotationes in Poëmata Quintiz, Horatii, 


Lond. 1606,” 8yvo. Han. 1621, 8vo. His “ Pertius“ was not 
printed till two years after his death, in 8vo. under the following 
title, “ Auli Perſit Flacci Satyræ ſex, cum poſthumis commentariis 
Johannis Bond.” 1 | 

- BONET {Trxornintvs), a famous medicinal: writer, was born 


at Geneva, 1620. He took his degrce in phyſic in 1043, after he | 


had gone through moſt of the famous univerſities. He was ſome 
time phyſician. to the duke of Longueville, and {kill in his profeſ- 
hon got him conſiderable practice; but, being ſeized with an ex- 


geſſive deaſneſs, was oblige to-retire from bulineſs. In this retire- 


ment he found leiſure to collect all the obſervations he had made 
during a practice of forty years. 1. The firſt work he publiſhed. 
was, © Pharos Medicorum, &c.” It conſiſts of practical cautions 
extracted chiefly from the works of Ballonius ; and he notes many 
errors which prevailed amongſt the generality of phyſicians. He 
gave another edition of it with many additions. It was alfo printed 
at Geneva, 1627, under the title of © Labyrinthi Medici Extricati, 
&c.” 2. In 1675 he publiſhed “ Prodromus Anatomiæ prac- 
ticæ, &c.” This piece is rt of the following entitled, 3.“ Se- 
pulchretum ſave anato:nia practica ex cadaveribus morbo denatis.”” 


He 


tl 
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He hath collected in this work a great number of curious obſerva» . 


tions upon the diſeaſes of the head, breaſt, belly, and other parts of 
the body. 4. Mercurius Compitalius, &c.“ 5. “ Medicina * 

tentrionalis collatitia,” in two volumes; the firſt publiſhed in 1684, 
and the ſecond in 1686. It is a collection of the beſt and moſt re- 
markable obſervations in phyſic which had been made in England; 
Germany, and Denmark, which our author has reduced into certain 


heads, according to the ſeveral parts of the human body. 6. % Poly- 
althes, &c.” 7. Theodori Turqueti de Maerne Tractatus de Ar- 


thritide.“ 8, # Jacobi Rohaulti Tractatus Phyſicus e Gallico in 


Latinum verſus, Geneva, 1675,” 8vo, Dr. Bonet died ofs 


dropſy the 29th of March, 1689. 


BONFADIUS (Jams), a very polite writer of the 16th cen» 
tury, was born in Italy, near the lake di Garda: but we do not 
know in what year, He was three years ſecretary tq Cardinal Bark 
at Rome; but loſt the fruits of his ſervices by the death of his 


maſter... He then ſerved cardinal Glinucci in the fame capacity; 


but long ſickneſs made him incapable of that employment. When 
he was recovered, he found himſelf ſo diſguſted: with the court, that 
he reſolved to ſeek his fortune by other means. He continued a good 
while in the kingdom of Naples, but, ſpringing no game there, he 
went to Padua, and then to 3 where he read public lectures 


on Ariſtotle's Politics. He was ordered to read ſome likewiſe upon 


his Rhetoric; and, ſueceeding well in it, many ſcholars flocked: ta 


learn good literature from him, His reputation increaſed daily, ſo - | ; 
that the Republic of Genoa made him their hiſtoriographer, and | 
aſſigned him a, very good Mon for that office. He applied him- 


ſelf laboriouſly to compo 


e the annals of that ſtate, and publiſhed th@® 


fie firſt books; by which, ſpeaking too freely and too ſatirically of 
ſome families, he created himſelf enemies, who reſolved to ruin 


him. They cauſed it ta be laid to his charge, that, inſtigated by 


an inordinate pallion for a very handſome youth, his ſcholar, he 


gratificd his unnatural inclinatiuns with him; and there being, wit= 
neſſes to convict him of it, he was condemned to be burnt. Some 


have ſuſpected Bonfadius to have been innocent, and the ſole cauſes 


of his perſecution was the freedom of his pen: but that does not 


3 


ſeem to have been the caſe. The generality of writers have agreed, 


that Bonfadius was guilty; yet are of opinion, that he had neves: 
been accuſed, if he had not given offence by ſomething elle. 
Bonfadius was executed in 1560, Upon the day. of his execution, 
he wrote a note to John Baptiſt: Grimaldi, to teſtify his gratitude to 
the perſons who had endeavoured to ſerve him, and promiſed to in- 


form them, how he found himſelf in the other world, if it could be 
done without frightening them. Such promiſes have been often 


made; but we have ſeldom heard that any of them were performed. 
He recommended to them his nephew Bonſadius, wha is pertapy the 
4 > 5 | eter 
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Peter Bonfadius, author of ſome verſes extant in the Gareggiamento 
poetico del confuſo Academico ordito.” It is a collection of verſes, 
divided into eight parts, and printed at Venice in the year 1611. 
. BONFINIUS (AxTxoNY), an hiſtorian of the fifteenth century, 
was born at Aſcoli in Italy. Mathias Corvin, king of Hungary, 
having heard of his abilities and learning, ſent for him to his court. 
Bonfintus paid his reſpects to him at Rees, a few days before that 
ince made his public entry into Vienna. At his firſt audience, as 
* bimſelf tells us, he preſented him with his tranſlations of Her- 
mogenes and Herodian, and his genealogy of the Corvins, which he 
dedicated to his majeſty; and two other works addreſſed to the queen, 
one of which treated of virginity and conjugal chaſtity, and the other 
an Initory of Aſcoli. He had dedicated alſo a little collection of epi- 
grams io the young prince John Corvin, to which there is added a 
preface. The king read his pieces with great pleaſure, and diſtri- 
buted them among his courtiers in high terms of approbation. He 


would not allow him to return to Italy, but detained him with a 


good penſion, being deſirous that he thould follow him in his army. 
He employed him to write the hiſtory of the Huns, and Bonfinius 
accordingly ſet about it before the death of this prince; but it was + 
by order of King Uladiſlaus that he wrote the general hiſtory of 
Hungary. He has carried it down to the year 1495. The original 
of this work was put into the library of Buda, but was never pub- 
liſhed. In 1543, one Martin Brenner publiſhed thirty books of 
this work from an imperfect copy. The whole conſiſted of forty- 
five books, which Sanbuous publiſhed in 1568, reviſed and collat- 
ed with the beſt copies. Bonfinius is ſuppoſed to have died in 
Hungary. | | 
BONGARS (JAuxs), a diſtinguiſhed perſon, was. born at 
Orleans in 1554; and ſtudied at Straſburg in 1571, where he had an 
Anabaptiſt for his tutor: for he was of the Proteſtant religion. In 
1576, he ſtudied the civil law under the celebrated Cujacius: never- 
theleſs he followed the prevailing taſte of thoſe times, which was 
critical learning; and though, ſays Bayle, he went not fo far as the 
Lipſius's and Caſaubon's, yet he acquired great reputation by it, and 
erhaps would have equalled them in. it, it he could have devoted 
himſelf wholly to it, as they did. But fate affairs did not permit 
him. He was employed near thirty years in the maſt important 
negociations of Henry IV. for whom he was ſeveral times reſident 


With the princes of Germany, and afterwards ambaſſador. How. 


ever, he publiſhed a good edition of Juſtin at Paris, 1581, in 8vo. 
where he ſhewed his ſagacity, his learning, his care in conſulting 
good manuſcripts, by the many corrupted paſſages he reſtored, and 
the many difficulties he cleared in the notes. He had a valt know. 
ledge of books, both manuſcript and printed; and made a very 

. great 
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great collection of them. Beſides an edition of Juſtin, he was the: 
author of other works; which, if they did not ſhew his learning To 
much, have ſpread his fame a good deal more. Thuanus highly 
commends an anſwer, which he publiſhed in Germany, to a piece, 
wherein the bad ſucceſs of the expedition of the year 1587 was ime: 
pute:i to the French, who accompanied the Germans. 

The world is indebted to Bongars for the publication of feveral 
authors who wrote the hiſtory of the expeditions into Paleſtine. 
That work is entitled, © Geſta Dei per Francos;“ and was printed 
at Hanaw in 1611, in two volumes foliv. There are letters of 
Bongars, written during his employments, which are much eſteemed. 
Bongars died at Paris in 1612, when he was fifty-eight years of 


88. i 


BONNELL(IJAuxs), a man of ſtrict virtue and exemplary piety, 
was born at Genoa the 14th of November, 1653, being the fon of 
Samuel Bonnell, merchant, who refided ſome time at Genoa, and 
of Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Sayer, near Norwich, Eſq. His 
grandfather was Daniel Bonnell of London, merchant, and his 
great-grandfather, Thomas Bonnell, a gentleman of good family 
near Ipres in Flanders, who, to avoid the duke of Alva's perſecu- 
tion, removed with his family into England, and ſettled at Norwich, 
of which, before his death, he was choſen mayor. Samuel Bonnell, 
father of James Bonnell, being bred up under that eminent mer- 
chant, Sir W. Courteen, Knt. applied himſelf to the Italian trade, 
at Leghorn and Genoa, with ſuch ſuccels, that about 1649, he was 
worth at leaſt 10,0001. and his credit mucti greater than his fortune,. 
But both were ſoon impaired by ſeveral accidents, by great loſſes at 
ſea, and particularly by his zeal for King Charles II. during his 
exile, and the reſt of the royal family, whom he privately ſupplied 
with large ſums of money. About 1655, he removed with his fa- 
mily into England: and at the Reſtoration, on account of the ſer- 
vices he had done the royal family, and as a compenſation for the 
large ſums he had advanced them (which, it ſeems, were never re- 
paid otherwiſe), there was granted him a patent to be Accomptant 
General of the Revenue of Ireland, a place worth about Bool. 
a year; his ſon's life being included in the patent with his own. 
But this he was not long poſſeſſed of, for he died in 1664, leaving 
his ſon, of whom we are now to ſpeak, and one daughter. After 
James Bonnell had been inſtructed iu the firſt rudiments of tearning 
at Dublin, he was ſent to Trym ſchool, where he was eminent for 
{weetneſs of temper, and for a moſt innocent, gentle, and religious 
behaviour. At fourteen years of age, he left that place, and was 
ſent to a private philoſophy ſchool in Oxfordſhire, kept by one 
Cole, who had formerly been principal of St. Mary-hall in Oxford; 
and ſtaid there two years and a half. But finding his maſter was 
too remiſs in matters of morality and religion, a thing quite unſuit- 
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able with his ſtrict temper, and obſerving there were in that place 
all the dangers and vices of the univerſity, without the advantages, 
he removed to Catherine-hall in Cambridge, where he proſecuted 
his ſtudies with indefatigable diligence, and performed all his exer- 


ciſes with general approbation. After taking his degrees in arts, he 
removed into the family of Ralph Freeman of Aſpeden-hall in 
Hertfordſhire, Eſq. as tutor to his eldeſt ſon ; and there continued 
till 1678, when, going with his pupil into Holland, he ſtayed about 
a year in Sir Leoline Jenkins“ family, at Nimmegen. From Nim- 
megen he went in the ambaſſador's company through Flanders and 
Holland; and returning into England, continued with his pupil till 
1683, when Mr. Freeman was ſent into France and Italy. In 
1684, Mr. Bonnell went into France, and met Mr. Freeman at 
Lyons; and in his company vilited ſeveral parts of France. Leav- 
ing Mr. Freeman in France, he went directly from thence into Ire- 
land, and took his employment of accomptant-general into his own 
hands, which had, ſince his father's death, been yen: ap by others 


for his uſe. In the diſcharge of it, he behaved in fo obliging a 


manner, and with ſo much diligence and faithfulneſs, that he ſoon 
equally gained the eſteem of the government, and the love of all who 
were concerned with him. During the troubleſome reign of King 
mes II. he neither unworthily deſerted his employment, as others 
id; nor came into the arbitrary and illegal meaſures of the court; 
and yet was continued in his office, without his deſiring it: which 
proved a great advantage to the Proteſtant intereſt in Ireland: ſince, 
whatever he receiyed out of his place, he liberally diſtributed among 
the poor oppreſſed Proteſtants, taking all opportunities to relieve the 
injured, and boldly pleading for them with thoſe who were then 
in power, But though his place was very advantageous, and he- 
had in it great opportunities of doing good ; yet, either the weight 
of that employment, or his ill ſtate of health, or elſe his deſire of 
entering into holy orders (which he deſigned for a conſiderable time, 


but never effected), made him reſolve to quit it; and he accordingly ' 


ted with it to another perſon in 1693. | 
Mr. Bonnell was maſter of the accompliſhing, as well as neceſ- 


ſary parts of learning; had thoroughly digeſted the Greek and Ro- 
man authors, underſtood French perfectly well, and had made good 


progreſs in the Hebrew. In philofophy and oratory; he exceeded 
moſt of his 'contemporaries in the univerſity ; and applied himſelf 
with good ſucceſs to mathematics and muſic. In the courſe of his 


ſtudies, he read ſeveral of the fathers; and tranſlated ſome parts of 
Syneſius into Engliſh. This worthy perſon died of à malignant 
_ April 28, 1699, and was buried in St. John's church in 
Dublin. 8 5 25 
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BONNER (EpmuNnD), biſhop of London, was the ſon of an 
honeſt poor man, and born at Hanley in Worceſterſhire. He was 
maintained at ſchool by an anceſtor of Nicholas Lechmore, Eſq. a 
baron of the exchequer in the reign of king William; and in 1512, 
he was entered at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, now Pembroke college. 
On June 12, 1519, he was admitted batchelor of the canon, and the 
day following batchelor of the civil law. He entered into holy or- 
ders about the ſame time; and on the 12th of July 1525, was created 
doctor of the canon law. He was a man of learning, but diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf chiefly by his {kill and dexterity in the management 
of affairs. This made him be taken notice of by cardinal Wolley, 
who appointed him his commiſſary for the faculties; and he was 
with this prelate at Cawood, when he was arreſted for high treaſon. 
He enjoyed at once the livings of Blayden and Cherry Burton in 
Yorkſhire, Ripple in Worceſterſhire, Eaſt Dereham in Norfolk, 
and the prebend of Chiſwick in the cathedral church of St. Paul: 
but the laſt he reſigned in 1539, and Eaſt Dereham in 1540. He 
was inſtalled archdeacon of Leiceſter, October 17, 1535. 

After the cardinal's death, he got into the good graces of king 
Henry VIII. who appointed him one of his chaplains; and he was 
a promoter of the king's divorce from queen Catherine of Spain, 
and of great uſe to his majeſty in abrogating the pope's ſupremacy. 
He was allo in high favour with lord Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, 
by whoſe recommendation he was employed as ambaſſador at ſeveral 
courts. In 1532, he was ſent to Rome, along with fir Ed- 
ward Karne, to excuſe king Henry's perſonal appearance upon the 
pope's citation. In 1533. he was ſent again to Rome to pope Cle- 
ment VII. then at Marteilles, upon the excommunication decreed 
againſt king Henry VIII. on account of his divorce ; to deliver that 
king's appeal from the pope to the next general council. He exe- 
cuted the order of his maſter in this affair with ſo much vehemence 
and fury, that the pope talked of throwing him into a caldron of 
melted lead; whereupon he thought proper to make his eſcape. 
He was employed likewiſe in other embaſſies to the kings of Den- 
mark and France, and the emperor of Germany. In 1538, _ 
then ambaſſador in France, he was nominated to the biſhopric © 
Hereford, November 27 ; but before conſecration he was tranſlated 
to London. „ £5 | 

At the time of the king's death in 1547, Bonner was ambaſſador 
with the emperor Charles V. and though during Henry's reign he 
appeared ſo zealons againſt the pope, and had concurred in all the 
ſteps taken to abrogate his ſupremacy, yet this ſeems to have been 
owing to his ambition, becaule he knew it to be the readieſt way to 
preferment; for he was a Papiſt in his heart, as became evident from 
his ſubſequent conduct. On the 11t of September, 1547, not many 
months after the acceſſion of Edward VI. he ſcrupled to take an 
vath, to renounce and deny the biſhop of Rome, and to ſwear obe- 
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dience to the king, and entered a proteſtation againſt the king's 
injunction and homilies. For this behaviour he was committed 
to the fleet; but having ſubmitted and recanted his proteſtation, was 
releaſed. He now indeed complied outwardly with the ſteps taken 
to advance the Reformation, but uſed privately all means in his 
power to obſtruct it. After the lord Thomas Seymour's death, he 
appeared greatly remiſs in putting the court, orders i execution, 
particularly that relating to the uſe of the common prayer book; 
for which he was ſeverely reproved by the privy council. He ſeem- 
ed thereupon to redouble his diligence : but (till, through his remiſſ- 
neſs in preaching, and his connivance at the maſs in ſeveral places, 
many people in his dioceſe being obſerved to withdraw from 1 
divine ſervice, and communion, he was accuſed of neglect in the 
exechtion of the king's orders. He was ſummoned before the privy 
council on the 14th of Auguſt, when, after a reproof of his neg- 
ligence, he was enjoined to preach the Sunday three weeks after at 
Paul's croſs, on certain articles delivered to him; and alſo to preach 
there once a quarter for the future, and be preſent at every ſermon 
preached there, and to celebrate the communion in that church on 
all the principal feaſts : and to abide and keep reſidence in his houſe 
in London, tilt he had licence from the council to depart elſewhere. 
On the day appointed tor his preaching, he delivered a ſermon to. a 
crowded audience on the points aſſigned to him. But he entirely 
omitted the laſt article, the King's royal power in his youth: for 
which contempt, he was complained of to the king by John Hooper, 
afterwards biſhop of Worceſter : whereupon archbiſhop Cran- 
mer, biſhop Ridley, fir William Petre, and fir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and William May, LL. D. and dean of St. Paul's, 
were appointed commillioners to proceed againſt him. Appearing 
before them ſeveral days in September, he was, alter a long trial, 
committed to the Marſhalſea ; and towards the end of October de- 


prived of his bithopric, | 


* 


On the acceſſion of queen Mary, Bonner had an opportunity of 
ſhewing himſelf in his proper col: urs ; he was reſtored to his bi- 
ſhopric, by a commiſſion read in St. Paul's cathedral the 5th of 
September 1553. In 1554, he was made vicegerent, and preſident 
of the convocation, in the room of archbilhop Cranmer, who was 
committed to the Tower. The ſame year he vilited his dioceſe, in 
order to root up all the ſeeds of the Reformation, and behaved in 
the moſt furious and extravagant manner; at Hadham, he was ex- 
ceſſively angry becauſe the bells did not ring at his coming, that 
the rood loft was not decked, nor the ſacrament hanged up. He 
{wore and raged in the church at Dr. Bricket, the rector, and calling 
him knave and heretic, went to ſtrike at him; but the blow fell up- 
on fir Thomas Joſcelyn's ear, and almoſt ſtunned him. He ſet up 
the maſs again at St. Paul's, before the act for reſtoring it was paſled. 
The ſame year, he was in comiitlion to turn out ſome of the re- 
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fon bogs: In 1555, and the three following years, he was 
the occaſion of ſeveral hundreds of innocent perſons being put to 
death, for their firm adherence to the Proteſtant religion. On the 
14th of February 1555-06, he came to Oxford (with Thirlby biſhop 
of Ely), to degrade archbiſhop Cranmer, whom he uſed with great 
inſolence. The 29th of December following he was put into a 
commiſſion to ſearch and raze all regiſters and records containing 
profeſſions againſt the pope, ſcrutinies taken in religious houſes, 
&c. And the 8th of 1 1550-7, he was alſo put in another 
commiſſion, or kind of inquilition, for ſearching after and Por 
ing all heretics. | 
Upon queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, things took a different turn: 
Bonner went to meet her at Highgate, with the.relt of the biſhops ; 
but ſhe looked on him as a man ſtained with blood, and therefore 
could ſhew him no mark of her favour. For ſome months he re- 
mained unmoleſted; but being called before the privy council on 
the zoth of May 1559, he refuſed to take the oath of allegiance and 
ſupremacy : for which reaſon he was deprived a ſecond time of his 
biſhopric the 29th of June following, and committed to the Mar- 
ſhalſea. After having lived in continement ſome years, he died 
September 50 1509. Three days after he was buried at midnight, 
in St. George's church-yard, Southwark, to prevent any diſtur- 
bances that might have been made by the citizens, who hated him 
extremely, He had ſtood excommunicated ſeveral years, and might 
i have. been denied Chriſtian burial ; but no advantage was taken 
thereof. As to his character, he was a violent, furious, and paſ- 
ſionate man, and extremely cruel in his nature; in his perſon he 
was very Fat and corpulent,,, He was a great maſter of the canon 
law, being excelled in that faculty by very few of his time; and 
alſo, was well {killed in politics, but underſtood little of divinity. 
9 pieces were publil thed ander his name, VIZ. 
„ Preface to the Oration of Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of 
w inde” concerning true obedience. 
2. „Several letters to the lord Cromwell.“ 
3. © A Declaration to lord Cromwell, deſcribing to him the 
evil behaviour of Stephen | biſhop of Wincheſter ]. | 
4. Letter of his about the proceedings at Rome concerning the 
king's divorce from Catherine of Aragon.“ 
5. © An Admonition and; Advertiſement given by the biſhop of 
London to all readers of the Bible in the Engliſh tongue.” 
« 6. Injunctions given by Bonner, biſhop of London, to his 
cle V (about preaching) with the names of books prohibited.“ 
« Letter to Mr. Lechmorc,” G 
64 Reſponſum & Exhortatio. Lond. 1553,” Bvo.. ants 
and Exhortation to the clergy in praiſe of prielithood : ſpoken by 
the author in St. Paul's cathedral, the 16th October, 1553. 1 
9. A Letter to Mr. Lechmore, 5th September 1553.” 
| A a Fo 10. Articles 
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Io. © Articles to be enquired of in the general viſitation of Ed- 
mund biſhop of London, exerciſed by him in the year 1554, in the 
city and dioceſe of London, &c.” T“ 

11. A profitable and neceſſary Doctrine, containing an expo- 
ſition on the Creed, ſeven Sacraments, ten Commandments, the Pa- 
ter Noſter, Ave Maria, with certain Homilies adjoining thereto, for 
the inſtruction and information of the dioceſe of London. 

12. Several letters, declarations, arguings, diſputes, &c. of his 
are extant in John Fox's book of Martyrs. | 

13. His ObjeQions againſt the Procefs of Robert Horne, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who had tendered the oath of ſupremacy to him a 
ſecond time. — 

BONWICKE (AugROSE), a Nonjuring clergyman of great 

iety and learning, fon of the Rev. John Bonwicke, rector of 
Mickleham in Surrey, was born April 29, 1652, and educated at 
Merchant Taylors School; he was elected to St. John's College, 
Oxford, in 1668, where he was appointed librarian in 1670; 
B. A. 1673; M. A. March 18, 1675; was ordained deacon 
May 21, 1676; prieſt, June 6 (Trinity Sunday), 1680; proceeded 
B. D. July 21, 1682; and was elected maſter of Merchant Taylors 
School. June 9, 1680. In 1689, the college of St. John's petitioned 
the Merchant Taylors Company, that he might continue maſter of 
the ſchool (which is a nurlery for their college) for life ; but at 
Chriſtmas, 1691, he was turned out for refuſing to take the oath 
of allegiance, and was afterwards for many years maſter of a 
celebrated ſchool at Headley, near Leatherhead, in Surrey, where 
he had at one time the honour of having the poet Fenton for his 
uſher, and Bowyer (who was afterwards the learned printer) for a 
ſcholar. © 6 — 

BOOTH (Ba RTOx), a famous Engliſh actor, who chiefly ex- 
celled in tragedy, was born in the county palatine of Lancaſter, 
1681. At the age of nine years he was put to Weſtminſter ſchool, 
under the tuition of the famous Dr. Buſby, where he ſoon diſ- 
covered an excellent genius and capacity. He had a peculiar turn 
for Latin poetry, and had fixed many of the fineſt paſſages of the 
ancients ſo firmly in his memory, that he could repeat them; which 
he would do with ſuch propriety of emphaſis, and gracefulneſs of 
action, as to charm every hody who heard him. Thence it was 
that when, according to cuſtom, a Latin play was to be acted, one 
of the firſt parts was given to — Booth; who performed it in 
ſuch a manner, as gained him univerſal applauſe, and particular re- 
ſpect from the doctor. This firſt gave bim an inclination for the 
ſtage. His father intended him for the church; but when Barton 
reached the age of ſeventeen, and was about to be ſent to the 
univerſity, he ſtole away from ſchool, and went over to Ireland in 
1698, with Mr. Aſhbury, maſter of the company at Dublin. Here 
he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed greatly by his ihcatiical abilities, 
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eſpecially in tragedy, for which he ſeemed to be formed by nature; 
for he had a grave countenance and a good perſon, with a ſine voice 
and a manly action. When he had been three ſeaſons in Dublin, 
in which time he had acquired a great reputation, he reſolved to 
return to England; which he accordingly did in 1701, and was re- 
commended to Mr. Betterton, who behaved to him with great 
civility, and took him into his company. The firſt character in 
which he appeared on the Engliſh ſtage, was that of Maximus, in 
the tragedy of Valentinian ; and it was ſcarce poſſible for a young 
actor to meet with a better reception than he had. The Ambitious 
Stepmother coming on ſoon alter, he performed the part of Arta- 
ban, which added conſiderably to the reputation he had acquired, 
and made him eſteemed one of the firſt actors. Nor was his fame 
leſs in all the ſucceeding characters which he attempted ; but he 
ſhone with greateſt luſtre in the tragedy of Cato, which was brought 
on the {tage in 1712. The reputation to which Booth was now 
arrived ſeemed to entitle him to a ſhare in the management of the 
theatre; but this perhaps his merit would never have procured, 
had it not been through the favour of Lord Bolingbroke, who, 
in 1713, recalling all former licences, procured a new one, in which 
Booth's name was added to thoſe of Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget. 
Dogget however was ſo much offended at this, that he threw up his 
ſhare, and would not accept of any conſideration for it ; but Cibber 
tells us, he only made this a pretence, and that the true reaſon of 
his quitting was his diſlike to Wilks, whoſe humour was become 
inſupportable to him. When Booth came to a ſhare in the 
management of the houſe, he was in the 33d year of his age, and 
in the higheſt reputation as an actor: nor did his fame as a player 
| fink by degrees, as ſometimes has happened to thoſe who have been 
moſt applauded, but increaſed every day more and more. The 
| health of Booth however beginning to decline, he could not act fo 
often as uſual; and hence became more evident the public favour 
towards him, by the crowded audiences his appearance drew, when 
the intervals of his diſtemper permitted him to tread the ſtage : but 
his conſtitution broke now very faſt, and he was attacked with a 
complication of diflempers, which carried him off May 10, 1733. 
His character as an actor has been celebrated by ſome of the beſt 
judges. — | 
: BOOTH (HENRT), Earl of Warrington and Baron.Delamer of 
Dunham Maſley, was a very diſtinguiſhed perſon, and born of an 
ancient family, in 1651. He was — of the ſhire for the county 
Palatine of Cheſter, in ſeveral parliaments during the reign of 


Charles II.; and was very active in promoting the bill for ex- 
cluding the Duke of York from the throne. He was extremel 
zealous againſt the Papiſts; and this circumſtance, together wit 
his conſtant and vigorous oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures then 
prevailing, mads him extremely obnoxious to the court, In 1684, 
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by the death of his father, he became Lord Delamer; but, about 


this time, was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London. 


Being ſet at liberty, he was again committed, ſoon after the 
acceſſion of James II. After ſome confinement, he was committed 
a third time, in July 1685; and, when official application from the 
peers was made, to know the reaſon, the king anſwered, That he 
ſtood committed for high treaſon, teſtified upon oath ; and that 
orders were given to proceed againſt him according to law. He 
was brought to his trial, Jan. 1655-6 ; but, in ſpite of all efforts 
by Jefferies and the court, was unanimouſly acquitted. After this, 
he lived for fome time, in a retired manner, at his feat at Dunham 
Mailey ; but, matters being at length ripe for the. Revolution, he 
exerted himſelf for bringing about that great event, by raiſing 
forces and every other means. Soon after the Revolution, he was 
made a privy. counſellor; chancellor and under treaſurer of the 


exchequer; lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of 


Cheſter ; which laſt offices, with that of privy counſellor, he held 
for life; the others, for only about a year. The reaſon appears to 
have been, that his conduct after the Revolution was a good deal 
diſpleaſing to king William; inaſmuch as he oppoſed the meaſures 
of the court, and was thought to with for ſtill farther retrenchments 
of regal prerogative. Mr. Walpole ſays, that * he was diſmiſſed by 
king William to gratify the Tories,“ and it ſeems to have been ſo ; 
for, though he was removed from the adminiſtration, it was thought 
neceſſary to confer on him ſome mark of royal favour. According- 
ly, he was created earl of Warrington, April 17, 1690, with a 
penſion of 2000]. per annum; and it was ſaid, in the preamble of 
the patent for his earldom, that it was conferred on him, for his 
great ſervices in raiſing and bringing great forces to his Majeſty, 
& to reſcue his country and religion from tyranny and popery.” 
He did not enjoy his new dignity long; for he died, Jan. 2, 1693-4, 
aged 41. | | 
The works of Henry earl of Warrington were, publiſhed 1694, 
in one vol. 8vo. and conſiſt chiefly of ſpeeches made by him in par- 
lament, prayers uſed by him in his family, ſome ſhort political 
tracts, and the caſe of William earl of Devonſhire. © | 


BORDONE (PARIS), an excellent Italian painter, was born 
at Venice, about the year 15 12; and, being deſcended of a noble 
family, was brought up to letters, mnſic, and other genteel accom- 
pliſhments. He was a diſciple of Titian, and flouriſhed in the 
tine of Tintoret; but was more commended for the delicacy of his 
pencil, than the purity of his outlines, He cams into France to 
the court of Francis I. with whom he was in great favour and eſ- 
teem; and for whom, belides abundance of hiltories, he made the 
portraits of ſeveral cournt-ladics in fo excellent a manner, that ori— 
ginal nature was hardly more charming. From France he returned 
homo 
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home to V nice, laden with honour and riches; and, having acqui- 
red as much reputation in Italy as he had done abroad, died in 1587, 


aged, Fear „ ! e Maid N 


BORELLI (JohN ArrHhONso), a famous philoſopher and ma- 
thematician, was born at Naples the 28th, of January 1608. He 
was a profeſſor of philoſophy and, mathematics in ſome of the moſt 
celebrated univerſities of Italy, eſpecially at Florence and Piſa, where 
he became highly in favour with the princes of the houſe of, Me- 
dicis; but, having been engaged in the revolt of, Meſſina, he.,was 
obliged to retire to Rome, where he ſpent the rcmaindes of-his-life 
under the protection of Chriſtina queen of, Sweden, who hengured 
him with her friendſhip, and by her liberality towards him, ſoftened 
the rigour of his fortune. He continued two ,yearg,uv the convent 


O 


of the regular clergy of St. Pantaleon, called the Pieus Schools, 


where ke inſtructed the youth in mathematical, ſtudies. He died 
there of a pleuriſy Dec. 31, 1679, in the 72d year f his age: 


: r Irn BY 
BORGARUTIUS (PROS PER), an eminent Italian phyſician, 
who lived in the fixteenth century, and publiſhed ſome works; the 
firſt of which was a treatiſe of anatomy. He compoſed it in his 
native language; and, finding it well reccived, tranllated it into 
Latin, with the-addition of ſeveral new obſervations, which he had 
made while he taught anatomy at Padua. He not only communis _ 
cated to the public the diſcoveries he had made by the diſfection of 
bodies, but ſtudied medicine alſo, and printed ſomething on that 
ſubject. He took a journey to the court of France in 1567, and 
found at Paris the manuſcript of the“ Chirurgia Magna“ of Ve- 
ſalius. He bought it; and then, correcting and digeſting it into 
order, publiſhed it at Venice, 1569, in 8vo. The trouble he was 
involved in during the printing of his own treatiſe of anatomy, and 
the vexation he met with from the printers, made him in a fret take 
an oath, that he would never more have any thing to do with them. 
When he was got from under the prels, he broke his word; and 
in this compares himſelf to thoſe women who, in the pains of 
child-birth, proteſt, they will never expoſe themſelves to the like any 
more, nevertheleſs, when the pain 1s over, forget their protelta- 


tions. 


BORGIA(CÆSAR), a natural ſon of Pope Alexander VI. was a 
man. of ſuch conduct and character, that Machiavel has thought fit 
to propoſe him, in his famous book called The Prince,” as an 
original and pattern to all princes, who would act the part of wiſe 
and politic tyrants. What year he was born in, we do not find: 
but he was at his ſtudies in the univerſity of Piſa. when Alexander 
was elected Pope, which was in Auguſt 1492. Upon the news of 

| his 
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his father's advancement, he baniſhed all thoughts of the private 
condition of life he had hitherto been in; and, full of ambition and 
the higheſt notions, as if himſelf was to be made emperor of the 
world, he haſtened directly to Rome. Alexander received him 
with formality and coldneſs, which, whether it was real or only at- 
feed, is not eaſy to determine. Czſar however took it to be real; 
and, a diſguſted as well as diſappointed, went immediately and 
com 
him — be caſt down ; and told him, that ſhe knew the Pope's mind 
better than any body, and for what reaſons his holineſs had given 
him that reception. In the mean time the court: flatterers ſolicited 
the Pope to make Czfar a cardinal, which the Pope abſolutely re- 
fuſed ; neverthelefs, that he might not ſeem altogether forgetful of 
him, he created bim archbiſhop. of Valcnza, a benefice which his 
holineſs, had enjoyed in his younger days. This preferment was by 
no means acceptable to Cæſar, yet he thought proper to take up 
with it; ſince the Pope, he found, was determined to confer the 
beſt of his ſecular dignities on his eldeſt ſon Francis, who at that 
time was made duke of Gandia by Ferdinand king of Caſtile and 
Arragon. 6 | | 
Akenindel VI. had five children by his miſtreſs Vanozza; Fran- 
cis and Cæſar, already mentioned, two other ſons, and a daughter 
named Lucretia. Francis was a gentleman of a fine diſpoſition, of 
robity and real goodneſs, and in every reſpect quite oppoſite to his 
3 Cæſar; but Ceſar ſeems to have poſſeſſed abilities ſuperior 
to thoſe .of Francis: which made a certain hiſtorian fay, * that 
Czſar was great among the wicked, and Francis good among the 
great.” Cæſar however was the mother's favourite, as having a 
temper and principles more conformable to her's : for which rea- 
ſon, at the time when Alexander was undctermined on which of 
theſe brothers he ſhould beſtow the cardinal's cap, Vanozza declar- 
ed herſelf in favour of Cæſar, who was accordingly made a car- 
dlinal in the ſecond year of Alexander's pontificate. From hence- 
forward he acted in concert with his father, and was a great inſtru- 


ment in executing all the ſcheines-of that moſt wicked Pope: for he 


had not the leaſt grain of virtue or goodneſs in his make, nor was 
there any thing too atrocious for him to perpetrate, 1f it could but 
tend to make him a great and formidable tyrant; for that was the 
ſole object of his ambition. This put him upon the murder of his 
elder brother Francis, duke of Gandia. All the ſecular dignities, 
which then were much more coveted than the eccleſiaſtical, were 
heaped upon Francis; and this obſtructed Cæſar's projects ſo en- 
tirely, that he was reſolved at all adventures to remove him. It 
was in the year 1497, that, hiring aſſaſſins, he cauſed him to be 
murdered, and thrown into the Tiber ; where his body was found 
ſome days after, fuil of wounds and extremely mangled. The Pope 
was affficted to the laſt degree; for though he made uſe of Cæſar 
4 as 


ained to his mother Vanozza. Vanozza comforted him; bid 
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as the abler, he loved Francis as thè better man. He cauſed there- 
fore ſtrict inquiry to be made after the murderers; upon which Va- 
nozza, who for that and other reaſons was juſtly ſuſpected to be 
privy to the affair, went privately to the Pope, and uſed all the 
arguments ſhe could, to diſſuade him from ſearching any further. 
Some ſay, that ſhe went ſo far as to aſſure his holineſs, that if he 
did not deſiſt, the ſame perſon, who took away his ſon's life, 
would not ſpare his own, _ | 
C⸗æſar, who now lucceeded to his brother's fortunes and honours, 
began to be tired of eccleſiaſtical matters, and grew quite ſick of tle. 
cardinalate, and therefore determined to throw it off as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, that he might have the greater ſcope for practiſing the exceſſes, 
to which his natural ambition and cruelty prompted him: for cruel 
as well as ambitious he was in the higheſt degree, It is incredible 
what numbers he cauſed to be taken off by . or the ſword; and 
it is notorious, that ſwarms of affaſſins were conſtantly kept in pay 
by him at Rome, for the fake of removing all who were either ob- 
noxious or inconvenient to him. Getting rid of the cardinalate, he 
was ſoon after made duke of Valentinois by Lewis XII. of France: 
with whom he entered into a league for the conqueſt of the Mila- 
neſe. From this time he experienced various turns of fortune, be- 
ing ſometimes very proſperous, ſometimes much otherwiſe. He 
very hardly efcaped dying of poiſon in the year 1503 : for, having 
concerted with the pope a deſign of poiſoning nine newly created 
cardinals at once, in order to poſſeſs their effects, the poiſoned wine, 
deſtined for the purpoſe, was by miſtake wings to and drunk by 
themſelves. - The pope died of it; but Cæſar, by the vigour of his 
yours and the force of antidotes, after many ſtruggles, recovered. 
e only recovered to outlive his fortune and grandeur, to ſee him- 
ſelf depreſſed, and his enemies exalted ; for he was ſoon after di- 
veſted of all his acquiſitions, and ſent a priſoner to Spain, in order 
to free Italy from an incendiary, and the Italian princes from thoſe 
dangers, which his turbulent and reſtleſs ſpirit made them fear, even 
though he was unarmed. He eſcaped, from thence, and got ſafe to 


| Navarre to king John his brother-in-law, where he met with a very 


friendly reception. From hence he deſigned to go into France; 
and there, with the aſſiſtance of Lewis, to try it he could once more 
re-eſtablith his fortune. But Lewis refuſed to receive him, not only 
becauſe he and Spain had concluded a triice, but becauſe they were 
alſo at enmity with the King of Navarre. Nay, the French king, in 


order to gratify Spain, had confiſcated Cæſar's duchy of Valenti- 


nois, and taken away the yearly penſion which he had from France. 
So that Cæſar, in a poor and abandoned condition, without revenue 
or territory, was forced to be dependent upon his brother-in-law, who 
was then at war with his ſubjets. Cæſar ſerved as a volunteer in 
that war; and, while the armies were engaged in battle, and fight- 
ing under the walls of Vienna, was killed by the ſtroke of a gianette. 

Vor. II. | B b 8 This 
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This happened upon the 12th of March 1507. Cæſar Borgia took 
theſe words for his device, “ Aut Cæſar aut nihil;“ Cæſar or 
nothing. | 


— ſ— 
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BORLACE (Dr. Epuu xo), ſon of Sir John Borlace, maſter of 
the ordnance, and one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, was born in 
the 17th century, and educated at the univerſity of Dublin. Then he 
travelled to Leyden, where he commenced doctor of phyſic in 1650. 
He was afterwards admitted to the fame degree at Oxford. At laſt 
he ſettled at Cheſter, where he practiſed phylic with great reputation 
and ſucceſs; and where he died in 1652 Among ſeveral books 
which he wrote and publithed, are, 1. Latham Spaw in Lanca- 
«ſhire: with ſome remarkable caſes and cures effected by it. Lon- 
don, 1670. 8x0 Dedicated to Charles earl of Derby. 2. The 
Reduction of Ireland to the crown of England: with the governors - 

ſince the conqueſt by king Henry II. ann. 1172, and ſome paſſages 
in their government. A brief account of the rebellion, ann. dom. 
1041. Alſo the original of the univerſity of Dublin, and the col- 
lege of phyſicians. Lond. 1675, in a large octavo. 3. The 
Hiſtory of the execrable Iriſh Rebellion. Brief Reflections on the 
carl of Caſtlehaven's memoirs of his engagement and carriage in the 
war of Ireland, | Geek” 


d 


BORLASE (WIILIANM), a very ingenious and learned writer, 
was of an ancient family in Cornwall, and born at Pendeen, in the 
pariſh of St. Juſt, Feb. 2, 1695-6. , He was put early to ſchool at 
„bee and in 1709 removed to Plymouth. March 1712-13, 

he was entered at Exeter college, Oxford; and, June 1719, took a 

maſter of arts degree. In 1720, he was ordained a prieſt ; and, in 

1722, inſtituted to the rectory of Ludgvan in Cornwall. In 1732, 

the lord chancellor King preſented him to the vicarage of St. Juſt, 

his native parith ; and this, with the rectory aforeſaid, were all the 
preferments he ever had. | | | 
In the pariſh-of Ludgvan were rich copper works, which abound . 
with mineral and metallic foflils ; and theſe, being a man of an ac- 
tive and inquiſitive turn, he collected from time to time, and thence 
was led to ſtudy at large the natural hiſtory of his native county. 

He was ftruck at the fame time with the numerous monuments ok 

remote ant:quity, that are to be met with in Cornwall ; and, en- 

larging therefore his plan, he determined to gain as accurate an 
acquaintance as poſſible with the Druid learning, and with the re- 
ligion and cuſtoms of the ancient Britons, before their converſion to 

Chriſtianity. In 1750, he was admitted a fellow of the Royal 

Society; and, in 1753, publithed in folio at Oxford his“ Anti- 

quities of Cornwall.” 1 5 

His next publication was, Obſervations on the ancient and 

preſent State of the Iſlands of Scilly, and their Importance ta the 
, Trade 
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Trade of Great Britain.” Oxf. 1756, quarto. In 1758 came out 
his © Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall.” After theſe publications, he 
ſent a variety of foſſils, and remains of antiquity, which he had de- 
{cribed in his works, to be repolited in the Aſhmolean Muſeum; for 
which, and ether benefactions of the ſame kind, he received the 
thanks of the univerſity, in a letter from the vice-chance!lor, Nov. 
18, 1758; and, March 1766, the degree of doctor of laws. He 
died Auguſt 31, 1772, in his 77th year. | 
Beſides his literary connections with many ingenious and learned 
men, he had a particular correſpondence with Mr, Pope; and there 
is ſtill exiſting a large collection of letters written by that poet to Dr. 
Borlaſe. He furniſhed Pope with many of the materials for forming 
his grotto at Twickenham, conſiſting of curious foſſils; and there 
may at prefent be ſeen Dr. Borlaſc's name in capitals, compoſed of 
cryitals, in the grotto. 


— —— 
BORRI {Joszrn Fr AxCrs), a famous. chemiſt, quack, and he- 
retic, was a Milaneſe, and born in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century. He finiſhed his ſtudies in the ſeminary at Rome, where the 
Jeluits admired him as a prodigy for his parts and memory. He 
applied himſelf to chemiſtry, and made ſome diſcoveries ; but, 
plunging himſelf into the molt extravagant debaucheries, was 
ohliged at laſt to take refuge in a church. This was in 1654. A 
little while after, he ſet up for a religious man; and, affecting an 
appearance of great zeal, lamented the corruption of manners which 
5 at Rome, ſaying, that the diſtemper was come to the 
eight, and that the time of recovery drew near; a happy time, 
wherein there would be but one ſheepfold on the earth, whereof the 
pope was to be the only ſhepherd. 

He communicated to his confidants the revelations which he 
boaſted to have received; but, after the death of Innocent X. finding 
that the new pope, Alexander XII. renewed the tribunals, and 
cauſed more care to be taken of every thing, he deſpaired of ſuc- 
ceeding here; and therefore left Rome, and returned to Milan. He 
acted the devotee there, and by that means gained credit with ſeveral 
people, whom he cauſed to perform certain excrcifes, which carried 
a wonderful appearance of piety. He engaged the meinbers of his 
new congregation to take an oath of ſecrecy to him; and when he 
found them confirmed in the belief of his extraordinary miſſion, he 
preſcribed to them certain vows, by the ſuggeſtion of his angel, as 
he pretended. One of thoſe vows was that of poverty; for the per- 
formance of which he cauſed all the money that every one had to be 
conſigned to himſelf., The defign of this crafty impoſtor was, in 
caſe he could get a ſuſficient number ot tollowers, to appear in the 
great ſquare of Milan, there to repreſent the abuſes of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and ſecular governmetrt, to encourage the people to liberty, 7 
and then, poſſeſling himſelf of the city aud country of Mila to | 
Pn B b 2 | | purſue 
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urſue his conqueſts as well as he could. But his deſign miſcarried, 
bs the impriſonment of ſqme of his diſciples; and as ſoon as he ſaw 
that firſt ſtep of the inquiſition, he fled with all imaginable haſte. 
They proceeded againit him for contumacy in 1659 and 1660; and 
he was condemned as an heretic, and burnt in effigy, with his 
writings, in the field of Flora, at Rome, on the 3d of January, 1661. 
He is reported to have ſaid, that“ he never was fo cold in his life as 
on the day that he was burnt at Rome;“ a piece of wit, however, 
which has been aſcribed to ſeveral others. He had dictated a trea- 
tiſe on his ſyſtem to his followers; but took it from them as 
ſoon as he perccivetl the motions of the inquiſition, and hid all his 
apers in a nunnery. From thence they fell into the hands of the 
Inquiſition, and were found to contain doctrines very abſurd, and 
very impious. . 3 9 5 | 
Borri ſtaid ſome time in the city of Straſburgh, to which he had 
fled; and where he found fome aſſiſtance and ſupport, as well be- 
cauſe he was perſecuted by the inquiſition, as becauſe he was re- 
puted a great chemiſt. But this was not a theatre large enough for 
Borri; he went therefore to Amtterdain, where he made a great 
noiſe. Here he appeared in a ſtately and ſplendid equipage, and 
took upon him the title of Excellency : people flocked to him, as 
to the phyſician who could cure all diſeaſes; and propoſals were 
concerted for marrying him to great fortunes, &c. But the tables 
turned, and his reputation began to fink ; either becauſe his mi- 
racles, as Mr, Bayle fays, no — 4 found any credit, or becauſe his 
faith could work no more miracles. In ſhort, he broke; and fled 


alterwards, having firſt obtained from the pope a promiſe that he 
| - ſhould 
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ſhould not be put to death, he ſent him to Rome; where he was 
tried, and condemned to perpetual confinement in the priſon of the 
inquiſition. He made abjuration of his errors in the month of Oc- 
tober 1672. Some years after he obtained leave to come out, to at- 
tend the Duke d' Eſtrèe, whom all the phyſicians had given over; 
and the unexpected cure he wrought upon him occaſioned it to be 
ſaid, that an arch-heretic had done a great miracle in Rome. It is 
ſaid alſo, that the Queen of Sweden ſent for him ſometimes in a 
coach; but that after the death of that princeſs he went no more 
abroad, and that none could ſpeak with him without ſpecial leave 
from the pope. The Utrecht Gazette, of the gth of September, 
1695, informed the public that Borri was lately dead in the caſtle of 
St, Angelo, being ſeventy- nine years of age. | | 

Some pieces were printed at Geneva in 1681, which are aſcribed 
to him: as, 1. Letters concerning Chemiſtry ; and, 2. Political Re- 
flections. The firſt of theſe works is entitled, © La chiavi del ga- 
| binetto del cavagliere Gioſeppe Franceſco Borri Milaneſe;“ the ſe- 
cond © Tſtruzioni politicke, del cavagliere G. F. B. M. date al re dt 
Danimarca.” We learn from the Life of Borri, that when he was 
at Straſburgh he publiſhed a letter which went all over the world. 
Two other of his letters are ſaid to have been printed at Copenhagen, 
in 1699, and inſcribed to Bartholinus ; one of them,“ De ortu 
cerebri, et uſu medico; the other, · De artificio oculorum humores 
reſtituendi.“ The“ Journal des Savans,” of the 2d of September, 
1669, ſpeaks fully of theſe two letters. Konig aſcribes alſo ano- 
ther piece to him, entitled © Notitia gentis Burrhorum.“ £ 


BORRICHIUS, a very learned man, ſon of a Lutheran miniſter 

in Denmark, was born 1626. He was ſent to the univerſity of Co- 
penhagen in 1644, where he remained (ix years, during which time 
he applied himfelf chiefly to phyſic. He taught publicly in his col- 
lege, and acquired the character of a man indefatigable in labour, 
and of excellent morals. He gained the eſteem of Caſpar Broch- 
man, biſhop of Zealand, and of the chancellor of the kingdom ; by 
the recommendation of whom he obtained the canonry of Lunden. 
He was offered the reftorſhip of the famous ſchool of Heſlow, but 
refuſed it, having formed a deſign of travelling and per fecting his 
ſtudies in phyſic. He began tv practiſe as a phylician during a moſt 
terrible plague in Nenmark, which made great havock in the capital 
city, The contagion being ceaſed, he prepared for travelling, as he 
intended ; but was obliged to defer it for ſume time, Mr. Gerſtorf, 


the firſt miniſter of ſtate, having inſiſted on his reſiding in his houſe 1n 


the quality of tutor to his children. He continued in this capacity 
tive years, and then ſet out upon his travels. Before his departure, 
he had the honour to be appointed profeſſor in poetry, chemiſtry, and 
botany. He left Copenhagen in November 1660, and, after —_— 
vilited ſeveral eminent phylicians at Hamburgh, went to Holland, 

1 where 
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where he continucd a conliderable time. He went from thence to 
the Low Countries, to Fnoland, and to Paris, where he remained 
two years. He viſited alto ſeveral other cities of France, and at 
Angers had a doctor's degree in phyſic conferred upon him. He 
afterwards paſſed the Alps, and arrived at Rome in October 1965, 
where he remained til March 1666. He returned to his native 


tis 
> 


coimiry in October the ſame year. The advantages which Bor- 


richius reaped in his travels were very confiderable, for he had made 


himſelf acquainted with all the learned men in the different cities 
through which he paſſed. At his return to Denmark he reſumed his 


profeſſorſhip, in the diſcharge of which he acquired great reputation 


for his aſſiduity and univerſal Jearning; and the books which he 
publiſhed are proofs thereof. He was made counſellor in the fu- 
preme council of juſtice in 1686, and counſellor of the royal chan- 
cery in 1689. his ſame year he had a ſevere attack of the ſtone, 


and the pain every day increaſing, he was obliged to be cut for it. 


The operation, however, did not ſucceed; the ſtone being fo big 
that it could not be extracted. He hore this affliction with great 
conſtancy till his death, which happened in October, 1690. 


1 


BORROMEO {(CrarrLes), a celebrated cardinal, was born in 
the year 1538, at the caſtle of Arona, in the duchy of Milan. His 
father, who was not only a man of illuſtrious birth, bukof exem- 
plary piety, gave his fon an education ſuitable to the great proſpects 
of promotion which his family connections preſented z and the youth 
diſplayed very early a ſtrong attachment to his-literary ſtudies. He 
did not long wait for promotion te the higheſt dignities of the church. 
His maternal uncle, Pope Pius IV. invited him to Rome, made him 
archbiſhop of Milan, and introduced him to the ſacred college. 
Cardinal Borromeo was then only twenty-two years of age; but he 
conducted the affairs of the church with an ability that would have 
done honour to the moſt experienced eccleſiaſtic. | 

The Romans, at that time, were remarkable for indobence and 
ignorance. To induce them to afpire to a more honourable cha- 
ravier, he inſtituted an academy conftiling both of ecelefraſtics ani 
laymen, whom his munticence an exumnlo incited to ſtudy, and 
animated to vice. i be young carclinal. Rowever, in the midſt of 
2 Inxurious and oftentations court, was carricd away by the torrent. 
His palace, his furniture, and his equipage, were ſplendid ; his table 


Was {umptuons ; his haute was the favourite reſort of men of rank 
ani letters, His uncle, delighted with this magnificence, enabled 


him to ſupport it. He woes inveſted, (oon after, with the dignities 
ot grand peiitentiary of Rome, archprieſt of St, Mary Major, pro- 
tegtor of fevera! crowns, and of many religions and military orders, 
I-gate of Bologna, Romagna, and the margnifete of Ancona, 

About this period was held the celebrated council of Trent. The 
zelormation ov. the clergy was then an object of much diſcuſſion. 
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The cardinal was not content to ſuggeſt that reformation to others; 
he adopted it himſelf. He diſmiſſed at once eighty of the principal 
officers of his houſehold; he laid aſide his robes of ſilk; and he ſub- 
mitted, once a week, to a das of voluntary faſting on bread and water. 
But he had a ſenſe of duties far more important than mere auſterity 
of life. Piety and virtue were to be inculcated by his inſtructions, as 
they ſo eminently were by his example. He eſtabliſhed ſeminaries, 
colleges, and communities: his houſe, moreover, was a ſeminary of 
biſhops. He reformed his clergy and the monaſteries ; founded 
eftabliſhments for the poor and orphans ; for girls expoſed to ſeduc- 
tion, as well as for thoſe already ruined, who were defirous to re- 
turn to virtue. His zeal, however, while it was the adiniration of 
all good men, was obnoxious to the hypocritical and wicked. The 
order of the Humilati, whom he withed to reform, were particu- 
larly irritated, and excited againft him a deteſtable member of their 
ſociety, named Farina, who fired a muſquet at him while he was at 
evening prayer with his ſervants. The ball grazed his ſkin; but the 
cardinal, with the magnanimity which the Chriſtian religion incul- 
cates, forgave the aſſaſſin himſelf, and folicited for his pardon. The 
pope was inflexible; the wretched monk was executed; and the 
order ſuppreſſed. This execrable attempt, with the oppolition he 
met with in other inſtances, was far from leſſening the ardour of the 
indefatigable eardinal, who viſited the deſerted extremities of his 
dioceſe, aboliſhed the exceſſes of the carnival, preached the goſpel to 
his people, and conſtantly thone,in the venerable and endearing cha- 
octers of paſtor and of father. In the dreadful ravages of a peſti- 
lence, he encouraged his prieſts to adminiſter conſolation to the diſ- 
eaſed and dying; while he himſelf was afliduous in the fame dan- 
gerous offices. He ſold all his furniture, that he might adminiſter, 
not ſpiritual confolation only, but medicine and nutriment, to the 
unhappy ſufferers. If he thought that the Deity was to be appeate4 
by proceſſions, in which he himſelf aſſiſted, with naked feet and a 
halter round his neck, let not the more enlightened proteſtant ſmile 
at the ſuperſtition: his picty and humanity were his own, his ſuper- 
ſtition that of the age in which he lived, Sy | - 
This great and good man dicd in the year 1584, in the 47th year 
of his age, with that ſanctity that had adorned his life ; having done 
more good to mankind in that ſhort duration of it, than moſt of thoſe 
whoſe years have approached to a century. His litcrary character is 
the leaſt eſtimable part of this excellent man; yet his writings equally 
diſplay the fervour of his piety, and the ſincerity of his zeal, - The 
conſiſt of five volumes in folio, on theological and moral ſubjects, 
printed at Milan, in 1747. In the library of St. Sepulchre, in that 
city, thirty-one volumes of his letters arc ſtill preferved in manu- 
ſcript, as an ineſtimable treaſure; and the clergy of France have 
cauſed to be printed at their own expence the iuſtructions which he 
drew up for the uſe of confeſſors. + | | 7 
If ever faint deſerved canonization, it was Cardinal Charles Bor- 
romeo, 
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romeo, whom our Engliſh poet, of the ſame religion, might have 
immortalized with that excellent poet, who, like him, in the per- 
formance of his duty, and the cauſe of humanity, in the year 1720, 
braved all the terrors of peſtilence and the grave: 


ce Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
«© When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death?” 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. IV. 


And indeed Pope Paul V. did not negle& the memory of this orna- 
ment of his church, who was canonized by that pontiff in the year 1610. 
BOS (JoRN BayPT1sT DU), a celebrated member of the French 
Academy, was born at Beauvais, in the year 1670; and deſcended 
from wealthy and reputable parents, his father, Claude du Bos, being 
a merchant, and a conſiderable magiitrate in that town. John Baptiſt 
was ſent to Paris to finiſh his ſludies, and was admitted a bachelor 
of the Sorbonne in 1691. In 1695 he was made one of the com- 
mittee for foreign affairs under Mr. Torcy, and was afterwards 
charged with ſome important tranſactions in Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land, and Holland. At his return to Paris, he was handſomely pre- 
ferred, made an abbẽ, and had a conſiderable penſion ſettled on him. 
He was choſen perpetual ſecretary of the French Academy + and in 
this ſituation died at Paris, upon the 23d of March, 1742. His prin- 
cipal works are, I. Critical Reflections upon Poetry and Painting. 
2. A critical Hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment of the French Monarchy 
among the Gauls. 3. The Intereſts of England ill underſtood in 
the preſent War. 4. The Hiſtory of the four Gordians, con- 
firmed and illuſtrated by Medals. 5. The Hiſtory of the League of 
Cambray, formed in 1708 againſt the Republic of Venice. 


BOSCAWEN (Epw aRD), a celebrated admiral of the eighteenth 
century, was the ſecond ſurviving fon of Hugh, late Lord Viſcount 
Falmouth ; and having entered early into the navy, was captain of 
the Shoreham, of twenty guns, in 1740; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a volunteer under Admiral Vernon, Nov. 21, at the taking and de- 
ſtroying the fortifications of Porto Bello. At the ſiege of Cartha- 

na, in March 1740-1, he had the command of a party of ſeamen, 
who reſolutely attacked and took a faſciñe battery of fifteen twenty- 
four pounders, though expoſed to the fire of another fort of five guns, 
which they knew nothing of; and ſpiked up all thoſe cannon by 
which General Wentworth complained the enemy had much galled 
him. 

Lord Aubrey Beauclerk being killed, March, 24, at the attack of 
Boca-chica, Captain Boſcawen — him in the command of 
the Prince Frederick, of ſeventy guns, and on the ſurrender of that 
caſtle, was entruſted with the care of it's demolition, May 14, 
1742, he arrived at St. Helen's, with advice of — Rnay's 
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failing on a new expedition, which, however, proved abortive. In 
December following he married Frances, daughter of William Glan- 
ville, Eſq. of St. Clere, in Kent, and the ſame year was elected 
member of parliament for Truro, in Cornwall, on the death of 
ons Hammond, Eſq. In 1744 he was made captain of the 
Jreadnought, of lixty guns; and on the 29th of April, ſoon after 
war had been declared again(t France, he took the Medea, a French 
man of war of twenty-{ix guns, and two hundred and forty men, 
commanded by M. Hoquart, being the firſt king's ſhip taken that 
war. In January 1744-5 he was one of the court-martial appointed 
to inqujre into the conduct of Captain Moſtyn; and during the res 
bellion, an invaſion being apprehended, he commanded as commos 
dore on board the Royal Sovereign, at the Nore, 
In November 1746, being then captain of the Namur, of ſe- 
venty-four guns, he chaſed into Admiral Anſon's fleet the Mercury, 
formerly a French ſhip of war of 58 guns, but then ſerying as an 
hoſpital ſhip to M. D'Anville's ſquadron. On May 3, 1747, he 
ſignalized himſelt under the admirals Anſon and Warren, in an 
engagement with a French fleet off Cape Finiſterre, and was waunded 
in the ſhoulder with a muſquet-ball. Here M. Hoquart, then 
commanding the Diamant, of 56 guns, again became his priſoner ; 
and all the b rench thips of war, being ten in number, were taken. 
The ſame year, being elected for Saltaſh and Truro, he made his 
election for Truro. July 15, he was appointed rear-admiral of the 
blue, and commander in chief of the land and ſea forces employed 
on an expedition to the Eaſt Indies. Nov. 4, he ſailed from St, 
Helen's with ſix thips of the line, five frigates, and 2000 ſoldiers; 
and though the wind ſoon proved contrary, the admiral was ſo 
anxious of clearing the Channel, that he rather choſe to turn to the 
windward, than put back. After refreſhing his men ſome weeks at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he arrived March 29, 1748, he made 
the iſland of Mauritius, belonging to the French, in la:. 20. S. in 
une 23. But, on reconnditering the landing- place, and finding it 
impracticable, without great loſs, it was determined, by a couneil of 
war, to proceed on the voyage, that not being the principal dęſign of 
the expedition. July 29 he arrived at Fort St. David's, where the 
ſiege of Pondicherry being immediately reſolved on, the admiral 
took the command of the army, and marched with them Auguſt 8, 
and on the 27th opened the trenches before the town; but the men 
growing ſickly, the monſoons being expected, the chief engineer 
Killed, and the enemy being ſtronger in garriſon than the beſiegers 
the ſiege was raiſed October b, and in two days the army reach 
Fort St. David's, Mr. Boſcawen ſhewing himſelf in the retreat as 
much the general as the admiral, Soon after he had news of the 
peace, and had Madras delivered up to him by the French; April 
7749, he loft in a violent ſtorm his own fhip, the Namur, and two 
more; but he himſelf proviventially was on ſhore, Tn April 17599 
Vor. II. | Cc | he 
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he arrived at St. Helen's in the Exeter, having in his abſence been 
appointed rear-admiral of the white. In June 1751 he was ap- 


ay w. one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and in 


uly was choſen an elder brother of the Trinity Houſe. In May, 
1754, he was choſen a third time for Truro. Feb. 4, 1755, he was 
appointed vice-admiral of the blue; and on April 19 he ſailed from 
Spithead with a ſtrong fleet, in order to intercept the French ſqua- 
dron bound to North America, June 10, off Newfoundland, he 
fell in with the Alcide and Lys, of 64 guns each, which were both 
taken by the Dunkirk and Defiance, being the firſt action this war. 
On this occaſion, M. Hoquart became a third time his priſoner. 
November 15 he arrived at Spithead with his prizes, and 1500 pri— 
ſoners. In 1756 he commanded the ſquadron in the Bay, and in 
December was appointed vice-adiniral of the white. In 1757 he 
again commanded in the Bay; and in 1758 was appointed admiral of 
the blue, and commander in chief of the expedition to Cape Breton. 
Feb. 15 he failed from St. Helen's, and, in conjunction with Ge— 
neral Amherſt, took the important fortreſs of Louifbourg, &c. after 
| November 1, the admiral arrived at St, 
Helen's with four {hips, having fallen in, off Scilly, with fix French 
{hips from Quebec, which eſcaped him in the night; but in the 
chace one of them, the Belliqueux, of 64 guns, having carried away 
her fore-top-malt, was forced up Briſtol Channel, where the was 
taken by the Antelope. December 12, on his coming to the Houſe 
of Commons, the thanks of that augult aſſembly, the greateſt ho- 
nour that can be done to any ſubje&, were given him in his place 
by the ſpeaker. a | 
In 1759, being appdinted to command in the Mediterranean, he 
ſailed from St. Helen's April 14. The Toulon fleet, under M. de 
la Clue, having palled the Streights, with an intent to join that at 
Breſt, the Admiral, then at Gibraltar, being informed of it by his 
frigates, ir+mediately got under ſail, and on Auguſt 18 ſaw, purſued, 
and engaged the enemy. His ſhip, the Namur, of go guns, having 
loſt her main-maſt, he inſtantly ſhifted his flag to the Newark, and 
after a ſharp engagement took three large {hips, and burnt two, in 
Lagos Bay. September 15, he arrived at Spithead with his prizes, 
and 2000 prifoners. | | 
On December 8, 17650, he was appointed general of the marines, 
with a ſalary of Zool. per ann. and was alſo ſworn of his majeſty's 
malt honourable privy council. 
In 1760 he commanded in the Bay, till relieved by Sir Edward 
Hawke, Auguſt 26; and January ro, 1761, died at his feat at Hatch - 
land Park, near-Guildford, of a bilious fever. | 


BOSSU (Rexx Le), was born at Paris March the 16th, 1631. 
He began his ſtudies at Nanterre, where he diſcovered an early taſte 
for polite literature, and ſoon made ſurprizing progreſs in all the 
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valuable parts of learning. In 1649 he left Nanterre, was admitted 
a canon regular in the abbey of St. Genevieve, and, after a year's 
probation, took the habit in this abbey, Here he applied to philo- 
lophy and divinity, in which he made great proficiency, and took 
upon him prieſts orders in 1657; but, either from inclination, or in 
obedience to his ſuperiors, he reſumed the belles lettres, and taught 
polite literature in ſeveral religious houſes. Atrer twelve years, 
being tired of the fatigue of ſuch an employment, he gave it up, 
with a reſolution to lead a quict and retired life. Here he publiſhed 
his“ Parallel, or Compariſon betwixt the Principles of Ariſtotle's 
Natural Philoſophy, and thole of D-ſcartes.” His intention in this 
piece was not to ſhew the oppolition betwixt theſe two philoſophers, 
but rather to make them agree, and to prove that they do not differ 
ſo much as is generally thought; yet this production of his was but 
indifferently received, either becauſe theſe two philoſophers differ 
too widely to be reconciled, or becauſe Boſſu had not made himſelf 
ſufficiently acquainted with their opinions. The next treatiſe he 
publiſhed was that on epic poetry, which gained him great repu- 
tation: Boileau ſays it is one of the beſt compoſitions on this ſubject 
that ever appeared in the French language. Boſſu having met with 
a piece written by St. Solin againſt this gentleman, he wrote a con- 
futation of it, for which favour Boileau was extremely grateful; and 
it produced an intimate friendſhip betwixt them, which continued 
till our author's death, in March 1680. | | 


BOSSUET (James), biſhop of Meaux, was born at Dijon, the 
27th of September, 1627. He received the firſt rudiments of his 
education there, and in 1042 was ſent to Paris, to finiſh his ſtudies 
at the college of Navarre. In 1652 he received the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity, and ſoon after went to Metz, where.he was made a: 
canon. Whilſt he reſided here, he applied himſelf chiefly to the 
itudy of the Holy Scripture, and the reading of the fathers, eſpe- 
cially St. Auguſtin. Ina little time he became a celebrated preacher, 
and was invited to Paris, where he had for his hearers many of the 
molt learned men of his time, and ſeveral per ſons of the hrit rank at 
court. In 1669 he was created biſhop of Condom, and the ſame 
month was appointed preceptor to the dauphin; upon which occa- 
lion, and the applauſe he gained in the dilcharge of it, Pope Inno- 
cent XI. congratulated him in a very polite leiter. When he had 
almoſt finithed the education of this prince, he addreſſed to him his 
« Diſcours fur I'Hiſtoire Univerſelle, which was publiſhed in 16t 1, 
About a year after he was made preceptor he gave up his biſhops c, 
_ becauſe he could not reſide in his dioceſe, on account of his enga; e- 
ment at court. In 1680 the king appointed him firſt almoner to the 
dauphineſs, and the year after gave him the biſhopric of Meaux. 
in 1697 he was made counſellor of ſtate, and the year following 

it almoner to the ducheſs of Burgundy. Nor did the learned 
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world honour him leſs than the court; for he had been admitted a 
member of the French Academy; and in 1695, at the defire- of the 
Royal College of Navarre, of which he was a member, the king 
conſtituted him their ſuperior. | | 
The writings of Boſſuet had gained him no leſs fame than his 

9 From the yeat 1655 he had entered the liſt againſt the 
roteſtants; the moſt famous piece he wrote againit them was his 

1% Refutation du Catechiſme de Paul Ferri.” In 1671 he wrote 

another, entitled © L'Expoſition de la Doctrine de V'Egliſe Catho- 

| lique fur les Matieres de Controverſe.” This had the approbation 
of the biſhops of France, as well as of the prelates and cardinals of 
me. Innocent XI. wrote him two letters on the ſubject, and the 

work was tranſlated into moſt of the Enropean languages: M. 

Abbé Montaigu was the author of the Englith tranflätion. He 

+ 1h back feveral to the Romiſh church who had gmbraced the 
roteſtant religion ; and it was for the benefit of ſuch, that in 1682 

he publiſhed his Traité de la Communion ſous les deux Eſpeces,” 

and his Lettre Paſtorale aux Nouveaux Catholiques.“ In 1686 he 
publiſhed his Hiſtoire des Egliſes Proteſtantes ;” for which, as 
well as ſeveral other of his writings, he was attacked by Meſlrs. 

Jurieu, Burnet, Bainage, and ſeveral other Proteſiant miniſters. He 

always diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a zealous advocate for the Catholic 

religion; and ſo great was his defire to bring about a re- union of the 

Pi oteſtants with the church of Rome, that for this purpoſe he volun- 
tarily offered to travel into foreign countries. He formed ſeveral 
ſchemes for this purpoſe, which were approved of by the church of 

ome, and might perhaps have had ſome ſucceſs, had not the ſuc- 
ceeding wars prevented his putting them in execution. 

There are extant of his ſeveral very celebrated funeral orations, 
particularly thoſe on the queen-mother of France in 1667, on the 
queth of England 1669, on the dauphineſs 1670, on the queen of 

France 1683, on the princeſs palatine 1683, on chancellor Ls Tel- 

lier 1686, on the prince de Conde Lewis de Bourbon 1687. Nor; 

amidſt all the great affairs in which he was employed, did he neglect 
the duty of his dioceſe. The . Statuts Synodaux,” which he pub- 
lithed in 1691, and ſeveral other of his pieces, ſhew how attentive 
he was to maintain regularity of diſcipline; and this he did with ſo 
much aftability and diſcretion, as rendered him univerſally loved and 
reſpected. After having ſpent a life in the ſervice of the church, he 
died at Paris, April 12, 1704. | 
BOTT (Tuouas), an Englith clergyman of ingenuity and learn- 
ing; was deſcended from an ancient family in Staffordſhire, and born 
at Derby, where his father was a mercer, in 1688. His grandfa- 
ther had been a major on the parliament ſide in the civil wars: his 
father had diminiſhed a conſiderable paternal eſtate by gaming; but 
his mother, being a notable woman, contrived to give a good edu- 
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cation to ſix children. Thomas, the youngeſt, acquired his gram- 
matical learning at Derby, had his education among the Diſſenters, 
and was apphinted to preach tb a Preſbyterian congregation at Spal- 
ding in Lincolnſhire. Not liking this mode of life, he removed to- 
London at the end of Queen Anne's reign, with a view of preparing 
himſelf for phyſit ; but, changing his meaſures again, he took orders 
in the church of England, ſoon after the acceſſion of George I. and 
was preſented to the rectory of Winburg in Norfolk. About 1725 
he was preſented to the henefice of Reymerſton, in 1334 to the tectory 
of Spixworth, and in 1747 to the rectory of Edgefield, all in Norfolk. 

About 1750 his mental powers began to decline, and at Chriſt mas 
1752 heceaſed to appear in the pulpit. He read henceforward only 
for amuſemenr, and the laſt book peruſed by him was «© The Ba- 
chelor of Salamanca.“ He died at Norwich, September 23, 1754. 
His publications were, 1. The Peace and Happineſs of this World 
the immediate Deſign of Chriſtianity, on Luke ix. 56. 2. A ſecond 
Tract in Defence of this. 3. The principal and peculiar Notion 
of a late Book, entitled, The Religion of Nature delineated, conſi- 
dered and refuted, 4. A Vilitation Sermon, preached at Norwich. 
5. A goth of January Sermon, preached at Norwich, 6. Remarks 
upon Butler's 6th Chapter of the Analogy of Religion, &c. 7. Anſwer 
to the firſt Volume of Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes. 


BOUCHARDON (EpmuNp), a French ſculptor, was the ſon of 
a ſculptor and architect, and born at Chaumont in Baſſigni, 1698. 
He was drawn by an irreſiſtible paſſion for theſe two arts, but con- 
fined himſelf at length to the 5 After having paſſed ſome 
time at Paris, under the younger Couflou, and carried the prize at 
the academy in 1722, he was ſent to Rome at the king's expence. 
Upon his return from Italy, where his talents had been greatly pere 
fected, he adorned Paris with his works: a liſt of them may be ſeen”. 
in a life of him, publiſhed in 1762, 1 2mo, by the Count de Caylus. 
In 1744 he obtained a place in the academy, and two years after a 
profeflorſhip. He died in 1762, a loſs to arts, and much lamented ; 
for he is deſcribed as a man of a fine, exalted, diſintereſted ſpirit, 
and of moſt amiable manners. Muſic was his object in the hours of 
recreation, and his talents in this way were very conſiderable. 
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BOUCHER (Jon), one of thoſe preachers of the goſpel, who, 
to their ſhame, have diſgraced it, by applying it the 8 of fac- 
tion, and to inflame men to war, inſtead of perſuading them to peace. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, and curate of St. Bennet, at 
Paris; and in the time of the league was a moſt ſeditious and furious 
agent among the rebels. Their firſt aſſembly was held in his apart- 
ment, in the college of Fortet, in the year 158 5. It was he who, 
by ordering the alarm- bell to be rung in the church on the 2d of 
September, 1587, contributed more than any body elſe to a commo- 
tion 
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tion of the people, the conſequences of which were ſo ignominious to 

Henry III. The ſucceſs of that day made him more inſolent; and 

the. next he preached violently againſt the perſon of the king, and 
ainſt his counſellors. He did more than preach, he wrote; and 

- 16%" 0h fin other things, a diſcourſe on the juſtice of depoſing 
enn 5 a | 

After the death of that prince he was ſtill more impudent, becauſe 
he could then ſcreen himſelf under a pretence that the ſucceſſor was 
actually and notoriouſly a Huguenot. The pretence failed him, to 
his great grief no doubt, when Henry IV, proſeſſed himſelf a Roman 
Catholic: nevertheleſs, that he might not want an object for his ſac- 
tious and mutinous ſpirit, he perſiſted in his opinion; and publiſhed 
nine ſermons to prove, that the abjuration of the Bearnois, ſo he in- 
ſolently called Henry, from his being born in Bearn, was but a feint, 
and that his abſolution was void. His ſermons and libels were 
burnt, when the Pariſians ſubmitted to Henry; but he continued in 
the party of the Leaguers, and retired into the Netherlands with the 
Spaniſh garriſon, which had been at Paris during the League. They 
marched out upon the 22d of March, 1594. Boucher obtained a 
canonry at Tournay, and died dean of the chapter of that city fifty 
years after; © but very much altered in his humour,” fays Mezeray, 
< being as zealous a Frenchman among foreigners, as he had been a 
furious Spaniard in France.” | his was but natural and conſiſtent; 
for provided there was any thing to exercile a reſtleſs and turbulent 
ſpirit, what ſignified it to Boucher what it was? 

BOUHOURS (Dominick), a celebrated French critic, was born 
at Paris, 1628; and has by ſome been con{idered as a proper perſon to 
ſucceed Malherbe, who died about that time. He was entered into 
the ſociety of Jeſuits at ſixteen, and. appointed to read lectures upon 
polite literature in the college of Clermont, at Paris, where he had 
ſtudica ; but he was ſo inceflantly attacked with the head- ach, that 
he could not purſue the deſtined talk. He afterwards undertook the 
education of two ſons of the duke of Longueville, Which he dif- 
charged with great applauſe. The duke had ſuch a regard for him, 
that he would needs die in his arms; and the“ Account of the pious 
and Chriſtian Death” of this great perſonage, was the firſt work. 
which Bouhours gave the public. He was ſent to Dunkirk to the 
popilh refugees from England; and, in the, midit of his miſſionary 
occupations, found time to compoſe and publiſh books. Among 
theſe were © Entretiens d'Ariſte et d'Eugene,” or, “ Dialogues be- 
tween Ariſtus and Eugenius;“a work of a critical nature, and con- 
cerning the French language. His book was printed no leſs than 
five times at Paris, twice at Grenoble, at Lyons, at Bruflels, at Am- 
ſterdam, at Leyden, &c. and embroiled him with a great number of 
cenſors, with Menage in particular, whe, however, lived in friend- 
fhip with our author before and after. There is a paſſage in _ 
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work, which gave great offence in Germany; and that is, where he 
makes it a queſtion, whether * a ſermon could be a bel eſprit?” The 
tame of it, however, and the pleaſure he took in reading it, recom- 
mended Bouhours ſo effectually to the celebrated miniſier Colbert, 
that he truſted him with the education of his ſon, the marquis of 
Segnelai, He wrote afterwards ſeveral other works in F N the 
chiet of which are, 1. Remarks and Doubts upon the French Lan- 
guage. 2. Dialogues upon the Art of thinking well in Works of 
Genius. 3. The Life of St. Ignatius. 4. The Life of St. Francis 
Xavier, Apoſtle of the Indies and Japan. This laſt work was 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Dryden, and publithed in London, in 
1088, with a dedication prefixed to King James the Second's 
Queen, "To the above may be added,“ Ingenious Thoughts of the 
Ancients and Moderns ; Ingenious Thoughts of the Fathers of the 
Church; Tranſlations of many Books of Devotions ; and, at laſt, of 
the New T«&ſtament itfelt.” | 

He died at Paris, in the college of Clermont, upon the 27th of 
May, 1702 ; after a life ſpent, ſays Moreri, under ſuch conſtant and 
violent fits of the head- ache, that he had but few intervals of perfect 
calc. 


BOULAI (Casar Ecasse DU), regiſter and hiſtoriographer of 
the univerſity of Paris, was born in the village of St. Ellier, in the 
Lower Maine; and afterwards became proteflor of rhetoric in the 
college of Navarre. He publithed a treatiſe of rhetoric, entitled, 
Speculum Eloquentiæ,“ which was valued. His Theſaurus 
Antiquitatum Romanarum”” came out in folio, at Paris, 1650. Sex 
veral law caſes of his compoſing have been publiſhed, relating to the 
differences which aroſe concerning the cleCtion of the officers of the 
univerſity, and ſuch like matters. Theſe works ſhew his zeal for 
letters, and the great knowledge he had of the uſages and cuſtoms of 
that univerſity, But the work tor which he ought chiefly to be re- 
membered is, The Hiſtory of the Univerſity of Paris,” which he 
publiſhed in fix volumes folio. The firſt part of it appeared in 1665, 
but it ſeems was diſapproved; for we find“ A Cenfure of the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Paris,” publiſhed upon it in 1657, which was an- 
| ſwered by Du Boulai the fame year. The impreſſion of it was 
{topped for ſome time ; but the commiſſioners appointed to examine 
what was already print-d, and the author's delign, reported, that 
nothing could reaſonably hinder the impreſſion from being conti- 

nued. Du Boulai died upon the 16th of October, 1678. | 


BOULAINVILLIERS (HENRY DE), lord of St. Saife, and an 
eminent French writer, was deſcended from a very ancient and no- 
ble family, and born at St. Saiſe in 1658. His education was 
among the fathers of the oratory ; where he diſcovered from his 
infancy thaſe uncommon abilities for which he was afterwards diſ- 

378 tngutiſhed, 
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tinguiſhed, He applied himſelf principally to the moſt uſeful of 
all ſtudies, the ſtudy of hiſtory ; and his performances in this way 
are numerous and conſiderable. He was the author of A hiſtory 
of the Arabians ;” “ Fourteen letters upon the ancient parliaments 
of France; A Kory of France to the reign of Charles VIII. ;" 
* The ſtate of France, with hiſtorical memoirs concerning the an- 
cient government of that monarchy to the time of Hugh Capet.” 
He died at Paris in 1722, and after his death was publiſhed his 
« Life of Mahomet,“ which has made him pals for no very good 
believer. He is ſuppoſed to have meant ill to Revelation in this 
work, which is looked upon rather as an apology for Mahomet, 
than a life of him; and from this motive he is thought to have de- 
fended that impoſtor tarther, and to have placed him in a more ad- 
vantageous light, than any hiſtorical teſtimonies can juſtify, It is 
very certain, that both Mahomet and his religion have been ſhame- 
fully abuſed and miſrepreſented by the greater part of thoſe WhO 
have written about them ; and it is well known, that the learned 
Adrianus Relandus, who never was ſuſpected of any diſaffection to 
Chriſtianity, wrote his book De religione Mohammedica,” to 
vindicate them from ſuch injurious miſrepreſentations. Why might 
not the ſame love of truth, and defire to render unto every man his 
due, move our author to undertake the ſame taſk? It is to be 
obſerved, that this life of Mahomet is not entirely finiſhed by Buu- 
lainvilliers; who, as we learn from an advertiſement prefixed to the 
Amſterdam edition of 1730, 8vo, died while he was employing 

himſelf upon the laſt years of it. - 

[mater] | 5 
BOU LANGER (NicroLas-AnNTHONY), a very ſingular 
Frenchman, was born at Paris in 1722, and died there in 1759, 
aged only 37. He is ſaid to have come out of the college of 
Beauvais almoſt as ignorant as he entered into it; but, ſtruggling 
hard againſt his unaptneſs to learn, he at length overcame it, At 
ſeventeen, he began to ſtudy mathematics and architecture; and, 
in three or four years made ſuch a progreſs, as to be uſeful to the 
Baron of Thiers, whom he accompanied to the army, in quality of 
engineer. Afterwards he had the ſuperviſion of the highways and 
bridges; and he executed ſeveral public works in Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Lorrain, The author from whom we extract this 
account of him writes, that in this province a terrible ſpirit diſco- 
vered itſelf in him, which he himſelf did not ſuſpe& before; and 
this was, it ſeems, the ſpirit of © thinking philoſophically,” In 
cutting through mountains, directing and changing the courſes of 
rivers, and in breaking up and turning over the ſtrata of the earth, 
he ſaw a multitude of different ſubſtances, which (he thought) evin- 
ced the great antiquity of it, and a long ſeries of revolutions which 
it muſt have undergone, From the revolutions in the globe, he 


paſſed to the changes that muſt haye happened in the manners of 
men, 
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men, in ſocieties, in governments, in religion ; and he formed many 
conjectures upon all theſe. To be tarther ſatisfied, he wanted to 


know what, in the hiſtory of ages, had been ſaid upon theſe par- 
ticulars; and, that he might be informed from the fountain-head, 
he learned firſt Latin, and then Greek. Not yet content, he plunged 


into Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and Arabic; and acquired, fays our 


author, ſo immenſe an erudition, that, if he had ſived, he would 


have been one of the molt learned men in Europe. a 
His works are, 1. Fraite du Deſpotiſme Oriental,” in two vols. 
12mo.z a Very bold work, but not fo bold and licentious as, 2. 
« L*Antiquite devvilee,” in three vols. 12mo. This was poſthu- 
mous. There is, 3. another work, entitled, “ Le Chriſtianiſme 
demaſque,” in 8vo. But it is not certain that he was the author of 


this. 4. He furniſhed to the“ Encyclopedie” the articles“ De- 


Inge, Corvee, and Société.“ 5. He left behind him in MS. a 
Dictionary, which may be regarded as a concordance in ancient and 
modern languages. = | | 
BOULTER (Hucn),/D. D. born in or near London, of repu- 


table and wealthy.parents, was educated at Merchant Taylors ſchool ; 


and, before the Revolution, was thence admitted a commoner of 
Chriſt Church in Oxford. Some time after he was choſen a demy 
of Magdalen College, at the fame election with Addiſon and Dr. 
Wilcox. From the merit and learning of the perſons elected, this 
was commonly called by Dr. Hough, preſident of the college, the 


Golden Election.“ He afterwards became fellow of the ſame col- 
lege, in which ſtation he continued in the univerſity till he was in- 


vited to London by Sir Charles Hedges, principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
in 1700, who made him his chaplain, and recommended him to 
Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; but his firſt preferments were 
owing to the Earl of Sunderland, by whoſe intereſt and influence 


he was promoted to the parſonage of St. Olave in Southwark, and 


the archdeaconry of Surry. , Here he continued diſcharging very 
faithfully and diligently every part of his paſtoral office, till he was 
recommended to attend George I. as his chaplain, when he went to 
Hanover in 1719. He had the honour to teach prince Frederick 
the Engliſh language; and by his conduct he ſo won the king's 
favour, that he promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt Church, and 
the biſhopric of Briſtol in the ſame year. ap” 

As he was viſiting his dioceſe five years afterwards, he received a 
letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, acquainting him, that his majeſty 
had nominated him to the biihopric of Armagh, and primacy of 
Ireland. This hononr he would gladly have declined, and defired 
the ſecretary to uſe his good offices with his majeſty to excuſe him 
from accepting it. Lreland happened to be at this juncture in a 


great flame, ' occaſioned by Wood's rujnous project; and the mi- 


niſtry thought the biſtiop would greatly contribute to quench it by 
Vor. II. D d | his 
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is judgment, moderation, and addreſs. The king therefore laid 
his abſolute commands upon him, to which he ſubmitted but with 
ſome reluctance. As ſoon as he had taken poilefſion of the prima- 
cy, he began to conſider that country, in which his lot was caſt for 
life, as his own; and to promote it's true intereſt with the greateſt 
_ zeal and aſſiduity. He often ſaid, he would do all the good to Ire- 
land he could, tho' they did not ſuffer him to do all he would.” The 
ſcarcity of ſilver coin in Ircland was exceffively great, occaſioned 
by reducing the value of gold coin in England, and the ballance of 
trade, which lay againſt them. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
_ primate ſupported a ſcheme at the council table, to bring gold and 
ſilver nearer to a par in value, by lowering that of the former, which 
was carried into execution. The populace, encouraged by fome 
dealers in exchange, who were the only loſers by the alteration, 

grew clamorous, and laid the ruin of their country (as they called 
it) at the primate's door. Put, conſcious of his own inte rity, he 
deſpiſed the fooliſh noiſe : experience evinced the utility of the pro- 
ject; the people in a ſhort time recovered their ſenſes ; and he ſoon 
roſe to the greateſt height of popularity. 

In June 1742, he made a viſit to his native country, died in Lon- 
don the September following, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. 
His deportment was grave, his aſpect venerable, his temper meek 
and humble, and hardly to be ruffled by the molt trying provoca- 
tions. He was an undiſſembled patron of liberty, both civil and 
religious; his benevolence and charity were ſuch as will be the ad- 
miration and bleſſipg of the preſent times, and of poſterity. His 
learning was univerſal, yet he left no remains of it to the public, 

except ſome occaſional ſermons, and charges to his clergy. 

In 1729, there was a eat ſcarcity ; the poor were reduced to a 
_ miſerable condition, and the nation was threatened with famine and 

peſtilence. The primate diſtributed vaſt quantities of grain through 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom; directed all the vagrant poor that 
crowded the ſtreets of Dublin, to be received into the poor-houſe, 
and there maintained them at his private expence, until the follow- 
ing harveſt brought relief. In the latter end of 1740, and the be- 
ginning of 1741, Ireland was again afflicted with a great ſcarcity; 
and the prelate's charity was again extended, though with more rc- 
gularity than before. The poor were fed in the work-houſe twice 
every day, according to tickets given out by perſons entruſted, the 
number of which amounted to 732, 314: and it appeared that 2500 
ſouls were fed there every morning and evening, moſtly at the pri- 
mate's expence. | 5 

When the ſcheme for opening a uavigation by a canal fram 

 Lough-Neagh to Newry was propoſed in parliament in 1729, the 
rimate patronized it with all his intereſt; and when the bill was 
paſſed, and the work ſet about, he was very inſtrumental in carrying 
it on with effect. One part of the delign was to bring coals from 
5 4 ER ”- 77+  Weonce 
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thence to Dublin, and the coal mines were in the ſee- lands of Ar- 
magh, which were then leaſed out to a tenant. The primate, 
fearing the leſſee might be exorbitant in his demands, purchaſed the 
leaſe at a great expence, in order to accommodate the public. He 
alſo gave timber out of his woods to carry on the work; and of- 
ten advanced his,own money, without intereſt, for the ſame purpoſe. ; 
He gave and ſettled a competent ſtipend on an affiſtant curate at 
Drogheda, a large and populous town in his dioceſe; where the 
cure was too burthenſome for one clergyman, and the revenues of 
the church were not ſufficient to maintain two. He maintained 
ſeveral ſons of his poor clergy at the univerſity. He erected and 
_ endowed hoſpitals, both at Drogheda and Armagh, for the reception 
of clergymen's widows ; and ſettled a fund sor putting out their 
children apprentices. He built a ſtately market-houſe at Armagh, 
at the expence of above 800. He ſubſeribed gol. per ann. to Dr 
Stevens's hoſpital in Dublin, for the maintenance and cure of the 
poor; and furniſhed one of the wards for the reception of patients at 
a conſiderable expence. His tharities, for augmenting ſmall Jive" 
ings, and buying of glebes, amounted to upwards of 30,000]. be- 
ſides what he deviſed by his will for the like purpoſes in England. 
He was the main inſtrument of obtaining a royal charter for the 
incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh Proteſtant ſchools in- 
Ireland,“ of which he was vice. preſident and treaſurer. He paid all 
the fees for paſting the charter, out of his own purſe; ſubſcribed 23]. ' 
per ann. and afterwards paid upwards of 400l. towards the building 
of a working ſchool on the lands of Santry, near Dublin. Beſides 
this, the ſoeiety Were often obliged to him for their neceſſary ſupport, 
who, to his annual and occaſional benefactions, frequently added 
that of being their conſtant reſource in all emergencies. | 
an Os eee eee women | $ 427%. 
BOURCHIER, or BOWSCHYRE, or BOWCER (Tromas), : 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the ſucceſſive reigns of Henry VI. Ed- 
ward IV. Edward V. Richard III. and Henry VII. was fon of 
William Bourchier Earl of Ewe in Normandy, and the Counteſs of 
Stafford, and brother of Henry Earl of Etſex He had his. education 
at Oxford, and was chancellor of that univerſity three years, viz. 
from 1434 to 1437. His firſt dignity in the church was that of dean 
of St. Martin's in London; from which, on the ninth of March 
1434, he was advanced, by Pope Eugenins IV. to the fee of Wor- 
ceſter : but his conſecration was deferred to the twentieth of April 
1435, by reaſon (as is ſuppoſed) of a defect in age. He had not 
fat a full year before he was elected by the monks of Ely biſhop of 
that ſee, and confirmed therein by the pope ; but the king, refuling 
his conſent, Bouchier did not dare to comply with the election, for 
fear of incurring the cenſure of the laws, which forbad, under very 
ſevere penalties, the receiving the pope's bull without the king's 
leave, Neverthelels, leven or eight years after, the fee of Ely itil 
Sn D d 2 continuing 
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continung-vacant, and; the king conſenting, he was tranſlated thi- 
ther, the twentieth of December 1443. The author.of the Hiſtoria 
Elienſis ſpeaks very diſadvantageouſly of him during his reſidence, on 
that ſee, which was ten years twenty-three, weeks and five days. At 
laſt he mounted, to. the pinnacle of church preferment, being elected 
archbithop- of Canterbury, in the room of John Kemp, the 23d of 
April 1454. This election was the more remarkable, in that the 
monks were left entirely to their liberty of choice, with out any inter- 

oſition either from the crown or the papal chair. On the contrary, 
pepe Nicolas Vth's concurrence being readily obtained, the arch- 
biſhop: was inſtalled with, great ſolemnity. In the mouth of De— 
cember following, he received the red hat from Rome, being created 
cardinal-prieſt of St. Cyriacus in Thermis. The next year, he was 
made Lord High Chancellor of England, but reſigned that office in 
October the year following. Soon after his advancement to the ſee 
of Canterbury, he, began a viſitation in Kent, and made ſeveral re- 
gulations for the government of his dioceſe. He likewiſe publiſhed, 
a. conſtitution for reſtraining the exceſſive abuſe of papal proviſions. 
This archhiſhop deſerved, highly of the learned world, for being the 
rincipal inſtrument in introducing the noble art of printing into 
Fi land. He was ſtrangely impoſed upon by the ſpecious pretences 
of: Richard Duke of Glouceſter, when he undertqok to perſuade 
the queen to deliver up the Duke of York, her ſon, imo the pro- 
tector's hands. He preſided over the, church thirty-two years, in 
the moſt troubleſome times of the Englith government. This great 
prelate performed! the marriage ceremony between, Henry VII. and 
the daughter of Edward IV. And he had the happineſs to be con- 
temporary with many prelates of the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth in the 
Englith hiſtory. He was certainly a man of geod learning; though 
nothing written by him has come down to us, if we except a few 
ſynadical decrees. Dart tells us, he founded a chantry, which was 
afterwards: ſurrendered to King Henry VIII. Archbiſhop, Bour- 
chier died at his palace of Knowle, on 'Thurfday the thirtieth of 
March 1486. Va | 1. 41 ; 


BOURDALOUE (Lovis), juſtly eſteemed the beſt preacher 
France ever produced, was born in Bourges, in Augult 1632, and 
entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in Nov. 1648. After having 
taught rhetoric, philoſophy, and divinity, the uncommon talents, 
which he difcovered for the pulpit determined the ſociety to ſet him. 
apart for that ſervice. The high reputation he quickly acquired, 
as a preacher, in the country, induced his ſuperiors to ſend for him 
to Paris in 1669. He preached during the courſe of that year in 
their church of St. Louis, where he ſhone with more luſtre than 
ever. In Advent 1670, he began to appear at court, where his 
diſcourſes were often liſtened to afterwards with the highelt ſatis- 
faction. Upon the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the king very 
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prudently made choice of him to preach. the Catholic, qoctrine to, the 
new converts in Languedoc. The latter part of bis life he conſe- 
crated to the ſervice of the hoſpitals, the poor and the priſoners, 
and, by his pathetic diſcourſes and engaging manner, procured for 
them very bountiful alms. He died in May 1704. . , 


| BOURDELOT (Jon), was a learned French critic, who has 
diltinguiſhed himſelf in the republic of letters, by writing notes upon 
Lucian, Petronius, and Heliodorus. He lived at the end of the; 
ſixteenth, and in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century; was of 
a. good family of Sens, and educated with great care. He ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the belles lettres and of the learned lan- 
guzges 3 and he paſfed for a great connoiſſeur -in the oriental 
tongues, and in the knowledge of manuſcripts. Theſe purſuits, 
did not hinder him from being conſummate in the law. He ex- 
erciſed the; office of advocate to the parliament of Paris in 1627, 
when Mary of Medicis, hearing of his uncommon merit, made him 
maſter of the requeſts. He died ſuddenly at Paris in 1638. His 
notes and emendations upon Lucian were publithed at Paris, with 
that author, in folio, 1615; Heliodorus, with his notes, in 1619, 
Svo.; and his notes on Petronius were printed with that author at 
Amſterdam in 1063, 12m0. Fabricius calls his notes on Lucian 
ſhort and learned, and ſpeaks of Bourdelot, as then a young man. 
Beſides theſe, he wrote, as Moreri tells us, an “ Univerſal Hiſtory,” 
«« Commentaries on Juvenal,“ © A Treatiſe on the Etymology of 
French Words, and many other works, which, were never pub- 
liſhed. 0 11 tl ax. . 
There was alſo Abbé Bourdelot, his ſiſter's ſon, who changed 
his name from Peter Michon to oblige his uncle; and whom he 
took under his protection, and educated as his own ſon. He 
was a very celebrated phyſician at Paris, who gained great reputa- 

tion by a treatiſe upon the Viper, and ſeveral other 2 He died 
there Feb. 9, 1685, aged 76. ” if 


BOURDON (SEBASTIAN}, an eminent French painter, was 
born at Montpellier in 1610, and had a genius fo, fiery, that it would 
not let him reflect ſufficiently, nor ſtudy the eſſentials of his art ſo. 
much, as was neceſſary. to render him perfect in it. He was ſeven. 
years in Rome, but obliged to leaye it before he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies, on account of a quarrel. However, he acquired ſo much 


reputation by his works, both in landſcape and hiſtory, that, upon 


his return to France, he had the honour of being the firſt who was 
made rector of the royal academy of painting and, ſculpture at Paris, 
The fine arts being interrupted by the civil wars in France, he tra- 
velled io Sweden, where he ſtayed two years. He was very well: 
eſteemed, and nobly preſented, by that great patroneſs of arts and 
ſciences, queen Chriſtina, whoſe portrait he made. He ſucceeded 
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better in his landſcapes, than in his hittory-painting. His pieces 
are ſeldom finiſhed ; and thoſe that are fo, are not always the fineſt. 
He once laid a wager with a friend, that he painted twelve heads 
after the life, and as big as the life, in one day. He won it; and 
thefe heads are ſaid to be not the worſt things he ever did. He 
drew a vaſt number of pictures. His moſt conſiderable pieces are, 
The Gallery of M. de Bretonvilliers,“ in the iſle of Notre-Dame; 
and “ The ſeven Works of Mercy,“ which he etched by himſelf, 
But the moſt eſteemed of all his performances is, The Martyr. 
dom of St. Peter, drawn for the church of Notre-Dame: it is 
kept as one of the choicelt raritics of that cathedral. Bourdon was 
2 Calviniſt; much valued and reſpected, however, in a popiſh coun- 
try, becauſe his life and manners were good. He died in 1673, 
aged 54. 5 I | b e 
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BOURGET (Dom. Jod), was born at the village of Beaumains 
near Falaife, in the dioctle of Secz, in 1724. He was educated at 
the'grammar-ſchool at Caen, whence he &us removed to that uni- 
verſity, and purſued his ſtudies with great diligence and ſucceſs till 
1745, when he became a Benedictine monk of the abbey of St. 
Martin de Seez. Some time after this, Dom. Bourget was ap- 
pointed prior clauſtral of the ſaid abbey, and continued ſix years in 
that office, when he was nominated prior of Tifon' en Perche': 
whence being tranſlated to the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, in the 
capacity of ſib-prior, he managed the terhporalities of that religi- 
ons houſe during two years, as he did their ſpiritualities for one 

ear longer; after which, according to the cuſtom of the houſe, he 
refngned his office.” | His ſuperiors, ſenſible of his merit and learn- 
ing. removed him thence to the abbey of Bec, where he reſided till 
1564. He was ele ed an honorary member of the ſociety of Anti- 
quaries of London, Jan. ro, 1765; ih which year he returned to 
the abbey of St. Stephen and Caen, where he continued to the time 
of his death. Theſe honourable offices; to which he was promoted 
on account of his great abilities, enabled him not only to purſue his 
favourite ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of ſome of the princi- | 
pal Benedictine abbies in Normandy, but likewiſe gave him acceſs 
to all their charters, deeds, regiſter-books, &c. &c. Theſe he ex- 
amined with great care, and left behind him in MS. large and ac- 
rate accounts of the abbies of a6 Peter de Jumieges, St. Stephen, 
and the Holy Trinity at Caen (founded by William the Conqueror 
and his queen Matilda), and a very particular hiſtory of the abbey of 
Bec. Theſe were all written in French. The Hiſtory of the 
Royal Abbey of Bec“ (which he preſented to Dr. Ducarel in 1764) 
is only an abſtract of his larger work. The death of our worthy 
Benedictine (which happened on New-year's day 1776) was occa- 
toned by his unfortunate neglect of a hurt he got in his leg by fal- 
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ling down two or thret ſteps in going from the hall to the cloilter of 


the abbey of St. Stephen at Caen. 


BOURIGNON (ANTOINETTE) a famous enthuſiaſtic of the 
female ſex, was born Jan. 13, 10616, at Liſle in Flanders. , She 
came into the world ſe very deformed, that a conſultation was held 
in the family ſome days about ſtifling her as a monſtrous birth. But if 
ſhe ſunk almoſt beneath humanity in her exterior, her interior ſeems 
to have been raiſed as much above it. For, at four years of age, ſhe 
not only took notice that the people of Liſle did not live up to the 
principles of chriſtianity which they profeſſed, but was thereby 
diſturbed ſo much, as to deſire a removal into ſome more chriſtian. 
country. Her progreſs was ſuitable to this beginning. Her parents 
lived a little unhappily together, Mr. Bourignon ufing his ſpouſe 
with too much ſeverity, eſpectally in his paſſion: upon which oc- 
calions, Antoinette endeavoured to ſoften him by her infant em- 
braces, which had ſome little effect; but the mother's unhappineſs 
gave the daughter an utter averſion to matrimony. This falling 
upon a temper ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, ſhe grew a per- 
fect devotee to virginity, and became fo immaculately chaſte, that, 
if her own word may be taken, ſhe never had, in all her life, not 
even by temptation or ſurpriſe, the leaſt thought unworthy of the 
purity of the virgin ſtate : nay, ſhe poſſeſſed the gift of chaſtity in 
ſo abundant a manner, that it overflowed upon thoſe that were with 
her; her prelence and her converſation ſhed an ardour of continence, 

which created an inſenſibility to the pleaſures of the Zeſh. She felt 
e e reliſh in thus growing free from ſenſe, and in that flate 
of exaltation ſoon began to conceive herſelf elevated above nature. 

Her father, however, had no notion of theſe abſtractions ; he 
conſidered her as a meer woman, and, having found an agreeable 
match, promiſed her in marriage to a Frenchman. Ealter-day, 
1636, was fixed ſor the nuptials; but, to avoid the execution, the 
8 lady fled, under the diſguiſe of an hermit, but was {topped at 

lacon, a village of Hainault, on ſuſpicion of her ſex. It was an 
officer of horſe quartered in the village who ſcized her; who ob- 
lerved ſomething extraordinary in her, and mentioning her to the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, that prelate came to examine her, and ſent 
her home. But being preſſed again with propoſals of matrimony, 
ſhe ran away once more; and, going to the archbiſhop, obtained 
his licence to ſet up a ſmall ſociety in the country, with ſome other 
maidens of her taſte and temper, That licence however was ſoon 
retracted, and Antoinette obliged 10 withdraw into the country of 
Liege; whence ſhe returned to Lifle, and paſſed many years there 
_ privately in devotion and great ſimplicity. When her patrimonial 
eſtate fell to her, the reſolved at firſt to renounce it; but, changing 
her mind, ſhe took poſſeſſion of it; and as ſhe was ſatisfied wt A 
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"Few conveniences, the made little expence ; and beftowing no cha- 
rities, her fortune increaſed apace. 8 | | 
Ihis being obſerved by one John de Saulieu, the ſon of a peaſant, 
"he teſolved to make his court to her; and, getting admittance under 
the character of a prophet, inſinuated himſelf into the lady's favour 
by devour acts and diſcourſes of the moſt refined ſpirituality. At 

Tengtn he declared his paſſion, modeſtly enough at firit, and was 
eaſily checked; but finding her intractable, he grew rougher at laſt, 
and fo inſolent as to threaten to murder her if the would not com- 
ply. Upon this ſhe had recourſe to the provoſt, who ſent two men 
to guard her houſe; and in revenge Saulieu gave out, that ſhe had 
promiſed him marriage, and even bedded with him. But, in con- 
cktuſion, they were reconciled ; he retracted his flanders, and addreſſed 
himſelf to a young devotee at Ghent, whom he found more tractable. 
However, this did not free her from other amorous vexations, | 
The parſon's nephew of St. Andrew's pariſh near Lille fell in 
love with her; and as her honſe ſtood in the neighbourhood, he fre- 
_ey environed it, in order to force att entrance. Our recluſe 
threatened to quit her poſt, if ſhe was not delivered from this trou- 
bleſome ſuitor. The uncle drove him from his houfe : upon which 
he grew deſperate, he ſometimes diſcharged a muſquet through the 
nun's chamber, giving out that ſhe was his cfpouſel wife. This 
made a noiſe in the city; the devotees were offended, and threatened 
to affront Bourignon, if they met her in the ſtreets. At length ſhe 
was relieved by the preachers, who publiſhed from their pulpits, that 
the'report of the marriage was a ſcandalous falſehood. 5 
Some time afterwards ſhe quitted her houſe, and put herſelf as 
governeſs at the head of an hoſpital, where ſhe locked her{cif up in 
the cloyſter in 1658, having taken the order and habit of St. Auſtin. 
But here again, by a very ſingular fate, ſhe fell into freſh trouble. 
Her hoſpital was found to be infected with ſorcery ſo much, that 
even all the little girls in it had an engagement with the devil. This 
gave room to ſuſpect the governeſs; who was accordingly taken up 
dy the magiſtrates of Liſle, and examined; but nothing could be 
proved againſt her. However, to avoid further proſecutions, ſhe 
thought fit to decamp, and fled to Ghent in 1662: where ſhe no 
* fooner was, than God, it ſeems, revealed great ſecrets to her. 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that about this time ſhe acquired 
'a friend at Amſterdam, who proved always faithful to her as long as 
he lived, and left her a good eſtate at his death: his name was 
Mr. de Lort: he was one of the fathers of the oratory, and their 
ſuperior at Mechlin, and was director alſo of an hoſpital for poor 
children. This proſelyte was her firſt ſpiritual birth, and is ſaid to 
habe given her the ſame kind of bodily pangs and throes as a natu- 
ral labour; which was the caſe alſo with her other ſpiritual children; 
und ſhe percerved more or leſs of theſe pains, according as 5 
1 truths 
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truths which ſhe had declared operated more or leſs ſtrongly on 


their minds. Whence another of her diſciples, a certain arch- 
deacon, talking with Mr. de Lort before their mother on the good 
and new reſolution which they had taken, the latter obſerved, that 
her pains were much greater for him than for the former : the 
archdeacon, lapking upon de Lort, who was fat and corpulent, 
whereas he was a little man himſelf, ſaid, ſmiling, « It is no wonder 
that our mother has ha harder labour for you than for me, ſince 
you are a vaſt great child, whereas I am but a little one;” which 
made them all laugh: ſo that we ſee our Antoinette's diſciples were 
not always lofty, but ſometimes deſcended from the ſublimity of 
their devotion to the innocent raillery of people of the world. 

Our propheteſs ſtayed longer than ſhe intended at Amſterdam, 
where ſhe publiſhed her piece of The Light of the World,“ and 
ſome others; and finding all forts crowd to viſit her, ſhe entertained 
hopes of ſeeing her doctrine generally embraced ; but in that ſhe 
was ſadly deceived. For, notwithſtanding her converſations with 
God were, as it is ſaid, frequent there, fo that ſhe underſtood a 
great number of things by revelation, yet the compoſed more books 
there than ſhe had * llowers. The truth is, her viſions and reve- 
lations too plainly betrayed the viſionary and enthuſiaſtic. - 

- We ſhall give one inſtance as a ſample of the reſt : in one of her 
extaſies, ſhe ſaw Adam in the ſame form under which he appeared 


before his fall, and the manner how he himſelf alone was capable 
of procreating other men, ſince he poſſeſſed in himſelf the princi- 


ples of both ſexes. Nay, ſhe pretended it was told her that he had 
carried this ſingular procreative faculty ſo far, as to produce the hu- 
man nature of Jeſus Chriſt. The firſt man, ſays the, whom Adam 
brought forth without any concurrent afliſtance in his glorified ſtate, 
was choſen by God to be the throne of the divinity z the organ and 
inſtrument by which God would communicate himſelf externally 
to men, This is Chriſt the firſt-born united to human nature, 
both God and man. Beſides theſe, and ſuch like extravagances, 
ſhe had other forbidding qualities: her remper was moroſe and 
pecviſh, in which however the was not unlike other devotees : but, 


_ contrary tothe generality of ſuch perſons, ſhe was extremely avart- 


cious and greedy of amaſſing riches, This quality rendered her 
utterly uncharitable as to the branch of almſgiving, and fo impla- 
cably unforgiving to ſuch poor peaſants as had robbed her of any 
trifle, that ſhe would have them proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour. 

Her ſtay at Amſterdam was chiefly owing to the happineſs ſhe had 
in her dear de Lort : that proſelyte had advanced almoſt all his eſtate 
to ſome relations, in order to drain the ifland of Noordſtrandt in 
Holftein, by which means he had acquired ſome part of the iſland, 
together with the tithes and government of the 7 62 He ſold an 


eſtate to Madam Bourignon, who prepared to retire thither in 1668; 


but ſhe rejected the propoſal of Labadie and his diciples to ſettle 
Vot. II. E e themſelves 
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themſelves there with her. It feems they had offered de Lort a 
large ſum of money to purchaſe the whole iſland, and thereby ob- 
tained his conſent to their ſettlement in it: this was cutting the 
graſs under her feet; an injury which ſhe took effeQual care to 
prevent. Accordingly de Lort dying on the 12th of November 
1659, made her his heir: which inheritance however brought her 
into new troubles. A thouſand law-ſuits were raiſed to hinder her 
from enjoying it: nor were her doctrine and religious, principles 
ſpared on the occaſion. However, the left Holland in 1071 to go 
into Noordſtrandt. 

But ſtopping in her way at ſeveral places of Holſtein, where ſhe 
diſmiſſed ſome diſciples (who followed her, ſhe found, for the ſake 
of the loaves,) ſhe plied her pen, which, like the tongues of fome 
females, ran like a torrent ; ſo that ſhe found it convenient to pro- 
vide herſelf with a preſs, Where ſhe printed her books in French, 
Dutch, and German. Among others ſhe anſwered all her adverſa— 
Ties, in a piece entitled, The Teltimony of Truth;“ wherein ſhe 
handled the ecclefiaſtics in a fevere manner. This, as Mr. Bayle 
obſerves, was not the way to be at peace, but ſhe wanted the firſt 
fundamental of all religion both natural and revealed ; ſhe wanted 
humility. Two Lutheran miniſters raiſed the alarm againſt her by 
ſome books, wherein they declared, that people had been beheaded 
and burnt for opinions lels ſupportable than her's. The Labbadiſts 
alſo wrote againſt her, and her preſs was prohibited. In this 
diſtreſs ſhe retired to Henſberg in 1673, in vider to get out of the 
ſtorm ; but ſhe was diſcovered, and treated fo ill by the people 
under the character of a ſorcereſs, that ſhe was very happy in get- 
ting ſecretly away. They perſecuted her from city to city ; ſhe was 
at length forced to abandon Holſtein, and went to Hamburgh in 
1076, as a place of more ſecurity ; but her arrival had no ſooner 
taken air, than they endeavoured to ſeize her. She lay. hid for ſome 
ays, and then went to Oeſtfriſe, where ſhe got protection from the 
Aron of Latzbourg, and was made governeſs of an hoſpital. 

It is obſervable, that all other paſſions have their holidays, but 
Avarice never ſuffers it's votaries to reſt. When our devotee accepted 
the care of this charity, the declared that ſhe confented to contribute 
her ey both to the building and to the diſtribution of the goods, 
and the inſpection of the poor, but without engaging any part of her 
eſtate; for which ſhe alledged two reaſons, one, that her goods had 
already been dedicated to God for the uſe of thoſe who ſincerely 
ſought to become true chriſtians ; the other, that men and all human 
things are very inconſtant. This was an admirable reaſon never to 
part with any thing, and refer all donations to her laſt will and teſta- 
ment. In that ſpirit, when the had diſtributed among theſe poor 
people certain revenues of the place annexcd to this hoſpital by the 
founder, being afked if ſhe would not contribute ſomething of her 
own, ſhe returnedaniwer in writing, that becauſe theſe poor lived like 
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beaſts who had no ſouls to fave, ſhe had rather throw her goods, which 
were Confecrated to God, into-the ſea, than leave the leaſt mite 
there. It was on this account that ſhe found perſecutors in Oeſt- 
irif-, notwithſtanding the baron de Latzbourg's protection; ſo that 
ſhe took her way to Holland in 1680, but died at Franeker, in the 


province of Frite, on the 3oth of October the ſame year, aged 64. 


— — 


BOURNE (VINcENT), M. A. an amiable writer, whoſe claſ- 
ſical taſte was only equalled by the goodneſs of his heart, was for- 
merly fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, and uſher of Weſt— 
miniſter ſchool. From conſcientious motives, he was induced to 
refuſe a very valuable eccleſiaſtical preferment offered him in the 
moſt liberal manner by a noble duke. in a letter to his wife, writ- 
ten not long before his death, which happened December 2, 1747, 
he ſays, “ There is one thing which | have often heard myſelf 
charged with; and that is my neglect of entering into holy orders, 
and a due preparation for that ſacred office, Though I think my- 
ſelf in ſtrictneſs anſwerable to none but God and my own con- 
ſcience; vet, for the ſatisfaction of the perſon that is deareſt to me, 
1 own and declare, that the importance of ſo great a charge, joined 
with a miſtruſt of my own ſuiliciency, made me fearful of under- 
taking it: if I have not in that capacity aſſiſted in the ſalvation, of 
ſouls, I have not been the means of loſing any: if I have not 
brought reputation to the function by any merit ot mine, I have 
the comfort of this refletion, J have given no ſcandal to it by my 
meanneſs and unworthineſs.” IIis only publication was a volume 
of © Poems” in 12mo, | 
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BOWVYER( WILLIAM), a very learned Engliſh printer, was born 
in White Friars, London, Dec. 17, 1699. His father was a printer 
of eminence ; and his maternal grandfather Icabd Dawkes, was em- 
ployed in printing the Polyglott bible by Walton, from 1652 to 
1957, He was placed for grammatical education under Mr. Ambroſe 
Bonwicke, who was elected maſter of Merchant Taylors ſchool in 
1086, but had been turned out, in 1691, for refuſing to take the 
oaths of allegiance. June 1716, he was admitted of St. John's' 
college, Cambridge: where he continued till June 1722. Here he 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Markland and Mr. Clarke of Chi- 
cheſter, and maintained a correſpondence with them as long as he 
lived. Soon after leaving college, he entered into the printing 
buſineſs with his father; and one of the firſt books which came 
out, under his correction, was the edition of“ Selden's works by 
Wilkins,” in 3 vols. folio. This was begun in 1722, and finiſhed 
in 1726; and his great attention to it appeared in his drawing up 
an epitome of the piece “ De. Synedriis“ as he read the proot- 
ſheets. In 1727, the learned world were indebted to him for an 
admirable ſketch of William Baxter's “ Gloſſary of the Roman 
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Antiquities.” The ſketch was called“ A view of a book, entitled 
Reliquizz Baxterianz, in a letter to a friend :” and it recommended 
him highly to Dr. William Wotton and the antiquaries. This, 
and the little piece juſt mentioned, with many other fugitive tracts, 
| yl been lately publiſhed in a volume of his Miſcellaneous Tracts, 
1784.” 4to. 

Gd. 1728, he married; but loſt his wife in 1731: he had two 
ſons by her, one of whom died an infant, the other ſurvived him. 
In 1729, through the friendthip of the Speaker Onllow, he was 
appointed printer of the Votes of, the Houſe of Commons; an 
office which he held, through three ſucceſſive ſpeakers, for nearly 
filty years. In 1736, he was admitted into the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; whoſe mectings he regularly attended, and to which he 
was a great benefactor in the double capacity of a printer and a mem- 
ber: in the latter, by communicating to them matters of utility and 
curioſity. It is not within our plan, to mention all the little pub- 
lications of our learned printer, and {ti]I leſs the prefa@&s, notes, and 
other additions, which he made to the works of others: they who 
are further curious about him may have recourſe to his liſe 
at large, as publiſhed by Mr. Nichols. We ſhall notice how- 
ever the moſt ſtriking particulars of him, both as an author 
and as a printer. In 1742, he printed the additional book of 
Pope's * Dunciad;” and received, on this occaſion, teſtimonies 
of regard both from the Poet and his commentator Warburton, 
He had a long apparent friend{hip with the latter; but this, like 
many other long triendihips, ended at length with jealous ſurmiſes, 
ſplenetic bickerings, and with that cold eſteem, which people, who 
are grown mutually diſagrecable, content themſelves with expreſſing 
towards each other. N 8 

In 1750, he publiſhed Kuſter's treatiſe * De vero uſu verborum 
medioram,” with a prefatory diſſertation and notes; a new edition 
of which, with additions, appeared in 1773, 12mo. In 1751, 
« Monteſquieu's Reflections on the riſe and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,” with a long preface and notes; a new edition of which ap- 
- peared in 1759. | Likewiſe, in 1751, the firſt tranſlation of Rouſ- 
ſeau's ** Paradoxical oration upon the inequality of Mankind,“ which 

ained the prize at the academy of Dijon: and which firſt announ- 
ced that wild and ſingular genius to the public. In 1761, he was 
appointed priater to the Royal Society. In 1763, came out, what 
may be called his capita] work, “ Novum Teſtamentum Grecum, 
ad fidem Græcorum ſolum codicum MS. nunc primum impreſ- 
ſum, et nova interpretatzone ſzpu s illuſtratum.“ 2 vol. 12mo. 
This fold with great rapidity, which ſome” imputed to the notes 
being in Kngliſh. They have been deemed, however, a very valu- 
able addition to the New Teſtament, and were republiſhed, in a ſe- 


parate volume 8vo. in 1772. 
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had been trained by him to the profeſſion, and had aſſiſted him manyx 
years in the management of buſineſs, In 1766, he wrote a Latin 
preface to Joannis Harduini, Jeſuitz, ad cenſorum ſcriptorum 
veterum Prolegomena:“ in which he gives an account of that work, 
and of the manner in which it has been preſerved, The remarks 
of Mr. De Miſſy, a very learned and accurate man, were publiſhed 
about the ſame time; in a Latin letter, addreſſed to Mr. Bowyer. 
In 1767, he was appointed to print the“ Journals of the Houſe of 
Lords,” and the“ Rolls of Parliament.” In 1771, he loſt a ſe- 
cond wife, aged 70, whom he had married in 1747. In 1774. 
was publiſhed The Origin of Printing. In two eſſays.“ In 
1777, he cloſed his literary career with a new edition of“ Bentley's 
Ditlertationson the Epiſtles of Phalaris, 8vo. with additional notes 
and remarks of others. 

He died, Nov. 18, 1777, after having been afflicted, the laſt = 
years of his life, with the palſy and the ſtone. He certainly ſto 
unrivalled, for more than half a century, as a learned printer, of 
which his own publications are an inconteſtable proof; and to his 
literary and profeſſional abilities he added an excellent moral cha- 
racter. He was a man of the ſtricteſt probity, and alſo of the 
greateſt liberality ; particularly in relieving the neceſſitous, and aſ- 
liſting every ſpecies of diſtreſs, | 


BOY D (ROBERT), who flourithed in the 15th century, was of 
a very ancient and noble family in Scotland. How, or where, he 
paſſed the firſt years of his lite, is uncertain 3 but towards the end 
of the reign of King James II. of Scotland, he began to make a 
conſiderable figure in the world. He was a man of great penetra- 
tion and ſound judgment, knew mankind as well as any one of his 
time, was courteous and affable in his behaviour, by which means 
he acquired the eſteem and confidence of all ranks of people, as 
well as of his Prince, by whoſe favour he was created a baron, and 
called to parliament, by the name and title of lord Boyd of Rilmar- 
nock. The firſt time we find his Lordſhip engaged in any public 
employment, was in the year 1459, when he was, with ſeveral pre- 
lates, lords, and barons, ſent to Newcaſtle with the character of 
plenipotentiaries, to prolong the truce with England, juſt then ex- 
ped, which they did for nine years. Upon the unhappy death of 
ing James II. in 1460, the lord Boyd was made juſticiary, and 
named one of the lords of the Regency, in whoſe hands the admi 
niſtration of affairs was lodged during the minority of the young 
king. He was afterwards cofiſtituted ſole regent, and had the ſafety 
of the king, his brothers, ſiſters, towns, caſtles, and all the juril- 
diction over his ſubjects, committed to him, till the king himſelf 
arrived at the age of twenty-one years. And the nobles then pre- 
ſent ſolemnly promiſed to be aſſiſtant to the lord Boyd, and allo to 
his brother, in all their public actions, and that they would be liable 
1 i | | N 4 
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to puniſhment, if they did not carefully, and with faithfulneſs, per- 
form what they then promifed. To this ſtipulation, or promiſe, 
the king allo fubſcribed. Great as his lordthip was, he had not, 
however, yet arrived to the ſummit of his glory: the honours he 
had already received only paved the way to ſtuil greater: for having 
now the whole adminiſtration in his hands, it was not long before 
he had an opportunity of getting into one of the greatcit offices in 
the kingdom, which was that of lord great chamberlain of Scot- 
lend. The lord Boyd's commiſſion ſor this great office was for life, 
and paſſed the great ſeal, upon the twenty-fifth of Auguit 1467. 

It is nece Hory to oblerve, that though the lord Boyd, now lord 
chamberlain, ſeemed to have the fole power and management of 
Crery thing himſelf, yet the parliament had referred ſome particular 
matters which were of the higheſt concern and importance to the 
ſtate, ſuch as the marriage of the king, his iter, and his brothers 
the duke of Albany and earl of Mar, to the joint determination of 
the Jord Boyd and others named and authoriſed by the parliament 


wr 


for that purpoſe. This, however, did not hinder the lord chamber- 
Iain from making a very bold ſtep, ſtill farther to aggrandize his 


family. This was no leſs than the procuring the lady Mary Stew- 
art, the late king's eldeſt daughter, in marriage for his fon hr Tho- 
mas Boyd, and which by his intereſt and addreſs with the king, he 
found means to accomplith, notwithſtanding the care and precau- 
tion of the parliament. The lord Boyd's ſon was a moſt accom- 
pliſhed gentleman, and this match and near alliance to the crown, 


added to his own diſtinguiſhed merit, raiſed him to à nearer place in 


He affection as well as confidence of his ſovereign, by whom he was 


ſoon after created earl of Arran, perhaps to render the match more 
equal in point of rank with his royal bride, with whom he allo ob- 
tained many lands, and was himſelf conſidered as the fountain whence 
all honours and preſerments muſt flow. The lord chamberlain, by 
this great acce ſſion of honour to his family, now ſeemed to have arrived 
at the higheſt e of power and grandeur, and this, in appear- 


- ance, railed upon fo firm a baſis as not to be eaſily ſhaken. But ſuch 


is the inſtability of human affairs, and fo deceitful are the ſmiles 
of fortune, that what ſeemed to be a prop and eſtabliſhment of the 
power and preatnels of this tamily, proved the very means of it's 
overthrow, by fhirmng up it's moit bitter enemies 10 ſcek and de- 
termine it's de! truction. About this time, a marriage having been 
concluded, by ambaiſadors ſent into Denmark tor that purpoſe, be- 
tween the young king of Scotland, and Margaret, a daughter of the 
king of Denmark 3 the young av] of Arran was pi tched upon, as 
a nobleman every way quali hed for ſo honourable and magnificent 
an embaily, to go over to ah to eſpouſe the Daniſh princels 
1 the king his brother-in-law's nam e, and to conduct her to Scot- 
land. The ear] of Arran, judging all things ſafe at home, wil- 
lingly accepted this honor ; and, in the beginning of the mn 
Q 
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ol te year 1409, let lad tor Denmaik with a proper convoy, and a 
noble train of friends and followers. This was a fatal ftep to the 
downfall of this illuſtrious family, for the lord chamberlain, the earl's 
father, being now much abſent from the court in the neceſſary diſ- 
charge of his office, as well as through age and infirmities, Which 
was the caſe allp of his brother fir Alexander Boyd; the earl of 
Arran had no ſooner ſet out on his embally, than thoſe enemies 
which envy alone, that infeparable attendant on power and great- 
nels, had raiſed him, ſet about contriving his ruin, and that of his 
family. The ſeeds of eninity, loug ſince ſown between the Ken- 
nedics and the Boyds, though hitherto Th productive of any bad con- 
ſequences, now began to ſhoot out with grrat vigour. Every art 
that malice could ſuggeſt was tried to- 1 the king's alfection 


— 


from the Boyds. Every public milcairiage was laid at en GOOT 3 
75 the Kennedies induſiriouſly {pread abroad reports, to wflame 
people likewiſe againſt them. 11 hey repreſented to the king. 
tft, the lord Boyd had abuſed his power during his majeſty's nu 
nority; that his matching his Ton, the earl of Arran, with the Pri n- 
cels Mary, was ſtaining the royal blood of Scotland, was an Indige 
nity to the crown, and the prelude to the execution of a plot they 
had contrived of ufurping even the loverei ignty itſelf; for they re- 
preſented the lord chamberiain as an ambitious, aſpiring g man, guiltyv 
of the higheſt offences, and capable of contriving and executing the 
wiorlt of illaities, 
The king, hereupon, young, weak, credulous, and wavering, 
and naturally prone to ea: louly, began to be Alaris d, gave way to 
the importunities of his new counſellors, and being beltdes flattered 
by them with the protpect of filling his coffers ont of the unhappy 
victims confiſcated eſtates, the con{equence of their conviction, 4. 
quickly became the too] of the loweſt revenge, and was prevailed 
on to ſacrifice, not only the ear} of Arran, but all his family., to the 
malice and reſentment of their enemies, notwithſtandi ing their own 
and their anceſtors great ſervices to the crown, and in ſpite of the 
ties of blood which united them fo cloſely. Ar the requeſt of the 
adverſe faction, the king ſummo ned a a parliament to meœt at. Edin- 
burgh the twentieth of N vember 1469, before which the lord 
Boyd, the earl of Arran, though in Denmark, and. Sir Alexander 
Boyd of Duncow, were ſummont d to appear, to give an- account 
of their adminiſtration, and anſwer ſuch ch: urges as s ſhould be exhi- 
bited againſt them. The lord Boyd was aſtoniſhed at this fidden 
blow, againſt which he had made no provition, and betook himſelt 
to arms; at leaſt appeared with ſuch attendance of armed t men, as 
obliged the government to draw ſome forces together for it's own 
defence : : but the match being fo unequal, the e party thought 
fit to diſband, and his lord{hip finding it impoſliblæ to ſtem the tor- 
rent, and having no confidence in the parliament, which he knew 
his enemies found w. 495 and nieans to mode! for their own milchie- 
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vous purpoſes, and deſpairing of ſafety, took an opportunity to 
make his eſcape into England; but his brother, fir Alexander, be- 
ing then ſick, and truſting to his own integrity, was brought before 
the parliament, where he, the lord Boyd, and his ſon the earl of 
Arran, were, at his majeſty's inſtance, indicted of high treaſon, 
for having laid hands on the king, and carried him, againſt an act of 
parliament, and contrary to the king's own will, from Linlithgow 
to Edinburgh, in the year 1466. Sir Alexander alledged in his de- 
fence, that they had not only obtained the king's pardon för that 
offence in a public convention, but it was even declared a good ſer- 
vice by a ſubſequent act of parliament, and he deſired that a copy 
of that pardon might be tranſcribed out of the parliament rolls; but 
this was denied him, and no regard was had to it, becauſe it was 
obtained by the Boyds when in power, and maſters of the king's 
rſon: and it was alledged, that the record only expreſſed that the 
Eine forgave him his perſonal reſentment, which did not exempt 
them from the puniſhment of the law. Upon the whole, the crime 
being proved againit them, they were found guilty by a jury of very 
noble lords and barons, and ſentence of condemnation pronounced 
againſt them as in cales of high-treafon : Sir Alexander Boyd, being 
preſent, was condemned to loſe his head on the Caſtle-Hill of Edin- 
burgh, which ſentence was executed accordingly. The lord Boyd 
had, without doubt, undergone the fame fate, if he had not made 
his eſcape into England, as betore related, where, however, he did 
nat long ſurvive his great reverſe of fortune, which he might well 
lay to heart in his old age. He died at Alnwick in the year 1470. 
The earl of Arran, though abſent, and that upon the king's and 
the public buſineſs, was declared a public enemy, without being 
ranted a hearing, or allowed the privilege which every man has a2 
right to, of defending himlelt ; and all their eſtates were con- 


fiſcated. | 
—— — — 

BOYD (Maxx ALEXANDER), an ingenious and accompliſhed 
Scotchman, was deſcended from an ancient family of that name, 
and born in Galloway, 1562. His uncle, the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, had the care of his education, and put him under two gram- 
marians at Glaſgow ; but being of an high and intractable ſpirit, he 
quarrelled and fought with his maſters, burnt his books in a paſſion, 
and {wore that he renounced learning for ever. He went, a youth, 
to court, in hopes of puſhing an intereſt there ; but not ſucceeding, 
his friends perſuaded him to travel abroad, and, by way of abating 
the fervour and impetuoſity of his ſpirit, to engage in the wars of 
the United Provinces. He himſelf, however, preferred thoſe 
of France; and went to Paris with a ſmall ſtock of money; 
which he quickly loſt by gaming. This event ſeems to have brought 
him to reflection; and he now determined to apply himſelf to lite- 


rature. What he propoſed to excell in, was the knowledge of the 
| law 3 
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baron of the Exchequer, as one of his clerks; but perceivin 
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law ; for which reaſon he attended the lectures of Cujacius, the 

rincipal civilian of the age. He recommended himſelf greatly to 
Cujacius, by adopting that civilian's taſte in Latin poetry; and to 
this circumſtance was owing his application to Latin poetry, which 
he afterwards cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs. After many adven- 
tures abroad, he returned at length to Scotland, Where he ſoon died of 


a flow fever, 1601, aged 38. 


He left ſome MSS. behind him, which have not been printed. 
His “ Epiſtolæ Heroidum,” and his © Hymni,” were inſerted in the 
% Deliciæ Poetarum Scotorum,“ printed at Amſterdam, in two vo- 
lumes, 12mo, in 1637; and a great character hath been given of 
them by ſcyeral authors. 7 Fiz | 

BOYER (ABEL), a well-known gloſſographer and hiſtoriogra- 
pher, was born at Caſtres in France, in 1664. Upon the revocation 
of the edi of Nantz, he went to Geneva, and from thence to Fra- 


neker, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. Afterwards he came over to Eng- 
land, where he ſpent his whole life, and died at Chelſea, in Nov. 1729. 


The work he is chiefly known by is a very excellent French and 
Englith, and Englith and French dictionary; drawn up originally, 


as we are told in the title-page, for the uſe of his highneſs the du 


of Glouceſter. It was firſt printed at London in 166g, quarto; and 
the fourth, that 1s, the laſt edition of it in England, for it was printed 
alſo abroad, is that of 1752. He wrote alſo © A French Grammar 
in Engliſch,” which {till retains it's rank in our ſchools; for it is re- 


markable, that he attained the knowledge of the Engliſh language to 


as much perfection as if it had been the language of his native 
country. As an hiſtoriographer, he was the author of“ The Poli- 
tical State of Great Britain,” and of“ The Hiſtory of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary.“ . | 
There was alſo CLAUDE BOYER, a French post, a member of 
the French Academy, and author of © Judith and Jepthe,” ſacred 
tragedies, with ſeveral other pieces, who dicd in 1098, aged ninety. 
| u —— | | 
BOYLE (R1cHaRD), diſtinguiſhed by the title of the great earl 
of Corke, was deſcended from a family whoſe name before the Con- 
queſt was Biuville. He was the youngeſt ſon of Mr. Roger Poults 
of Herefordſhire, by Joan, daughter of Robert Naylor, of Canter- 
bury, and born in the city of Canterbury, 1566. He was inſtructed 
in grammar learning by a clergyman of Kent; and after having 
been a ſcholar in Bennet college, Cambridge, where he was remark- 
able for early riſing, indefatigable ſtudy, and great temperance, be- 
came ſtudent in the Middle Temple. He loſt his father when he 
was but ten years old, and his mother at the expiration of other ten 
years ; and being unable to ſupport himſelf in the proſecution of his 
ſtudies, he entered into the ſervice of Sir Richard Manwogd, uy 
that 
this employment would not raiſe a fortune, he reſolved to ls, and 
: Vor. II. Eon landed 
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landed at Dublin, in June 1588, with fewer pounds in his pocket 
than he afterwards acquired thouſands a year. He was then about 
two-and-twenty, had a graceful perſon, and all the accompliſhments 
for a young man to ſucceed in a country which was a ſcene bf ſo 
much action. Accordingly he made himſelf very uſeful to fome of 
the principal perſons employed in the government, by penning for 
them memorials, cafes, and anſwers; and thereby acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the kingdom, and of the ſtate of public affairs, of 
which he well knew how to avail himſelf. In 1595 he marrieg, at 
Limeric, joan, the daughter and coheireſs of William Anſley, of 
Pulborough, in Suffex, Eſq. who had fallen in love with him. This 
lady died 15 09, in labour of her firſt child (who was born a dead ſon), 
leaving her huſband an eſtate of 5ool. a year in lands, which was the 
beginning of his fortunes. Some time after, Sir Henry Wallop, of 
Nares, Sir Robert Gardiner, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, Sir 
Robert Dillam, chief juſtice of the lands Pleas, and Sir Richard 
Bingham, chief commiſſioner of Connaught, filled with envy at cer- 
tain purchaſes he had made in the province, repreſented to Queen 
Elizabeth that he was in the pay of the king of Spain (who had at 
that time ſome thoughts of invading Ireland), by whom he had been 
furniſhed with money to buy ſeveral large eſtates; and that he was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected to be a Roman Catholic in his heart, with many 
other malicious ſuggeſtions, equally groundlefs, Mr. Boyle, having 
private notice of this, determined to come over to England to 
juſtify himſelf : but, before he could take thipping, the general 
rebellion-in Munſter broke out; all his lands were waſted, ſo that 
he had not one penny of certain revenue left. When the earl of 
Eſſex was nominated lord-deputy of Ireland, Mr. Boyle being re- 
commended to him by Mr. Anthony Bacon, was received by his 
Jordthip very graciouſly; and Sir Henry Wallop, treaſurer of Ire- 
land, knowing that Mr. Boyle had in his cuftody ſeveral papers 
which could detect his roguith manner of paſſing his accounts, re- 
ſolved utterly to depreſs him, and for that end renewed his former 
complaints againſt him to the queen. By her majeſty's ſpecial 
directions, Mr. Boyle was ſuddenly taken up, and committed clole 
priſoner to the Gatehouſe : all his papers were ſeized and ſearched ; 
and although nothing appeared to his prejudice, yet his confinement 
laſted till two months after his new patron, the earl of Eſſex, was 
gone to Ireland. At length, with much difficulty, he obtained the 
favour of the queen to, be preſent at his examination ; and having 
fully anſwered whatever was alledged againit him, he gave a ſhort 
account of his own behaviour ſince he firſt ſettled in Ireland, and 
concluded wie h laying open to the queen and her council the con- 
duct of his chief enemy, Sir Henry Wallop. Upon which her ma- 
jeſty gave immediate orders not only for Mr. Boyle's preſent enlarge- 
ment, but alſo for paying all the charges and fees his confinement 
bad brought upon him, and gave him her hand to kiſs before the 
whole nb. A few days after, the queen conſtituted him * 
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of the council of Munſter, and recommended him to Sir George 
Crew, afterwards earl of Totneſs, then lord preſident of Munſter, 
who became his conſtant friend; and very ſoon after he was made 
juſtice of the peace and of the quorum throughout all the province. 
His preferment to be clerk of the council, he remarks, was the 
ſecond riſe that God gave to his fortune. He attended in that capa- 


city the lord preſident in all his employments, and was ſent by his 


lordſhip to the queen, with the news of the victory gained in De- 
cember 1601, near Kinſale, over the Iriſh and their Spaniſh auxili- 
aries, who were totally routed, 1200 being {lain in the field, and 800 
wounded, On his return to Ireland, he aſſiſted ar the ſiege of Bzer- 
haven caſtle, which was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put to the 
ſword. After the reduction of the weſtern part of the province, the 
lord preſident ſent Mr. Boyle to England, to procure the queen's 
leave for his return ; and having adviſed him to purchaſe Sir Walter 
Raleigh's lands in Munſter, he gave him a letter to Sir Robert Cecil, 
ſecretary of ſtate, containing a very advantageous account of Mr, 
Boyle's abilities, and of the (ſervices he bad done his country ; in con- 
ſideration of which, he deſired the ſecretary to introduce him to Sir 
Walter, and recommend him as a proper purchaſer for his lands in 
Ireland, if he was diſpoſed to part with them. He wrote at the 
ſame time to Sir Walter himſelt, adviſing him to fell Mr. Boyle all 
his lands in Ireland, then untenanted, and of no value to him, hav- 
ing, to his lordſhip's knowledge, never yielded him any benefit, but, 
on the contrary, ſtood him in 200l. yearly for the ſupport of his titles. 
At a meeting between Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Mr. Boyle, the purchaſe was concluded by the mediation of the 
former. This Mr. Boyle calls the third addition and riſe to his eſtate, 

In 1602 Mr. Boyle, by advice of- his friend Sir George Carew, 
made his addreſſes to Mrs. Catherine Fenton, daughter of Sir George 
Fenton, whom he married on the 25th of July, 1603, her father be- 
ing at that time principal ſecretary of ftate. He received on his 
wedding day the honour of knighthood from his friend Sir George 
Carew, now promoted to be lord deputy of Ireland. March 12, 
1606, he was ſworn a privy counſellor to King James for the pro- 
vince of Munſter ; Feb. 15, 1612, he was ſworn a privy counſellor 
& ſtate of the kingdom of Ireland; Sept. 29, 1616, he was created 
Lord Boyle, baron of Youghall ; Oct. 16, 1620, viſcount ot Dun- 


garvon, and earl of Cork. Lord Falkland, the lord deputy, having 


repreſented his ſervices in a juſt light to King Charles I. his ma- 


jeſty ſent his excellency a letter, dated Nov. 30, 1627, _— him 


to confer the honours of baron and viſcount upon the earl's ſecond 
ſurviving ſon, Lewis, though he was then only eight years of age. 
On the departure of lord deputy Falkland, Oct. 26, 1629, the ear! 
of Cork, in conjunction with lord Loftus, was appointed ons of the 
lords juſtices of Ireland, and held that 9tfice ſeveral years. Feb. 15 


following, the earl loſt his counteſs. Nov. 9, 1631, he was conſti- 
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tuted lord high treaſurer of Ireland, and had intereſt enough to get 

that high office made hereditary in his family. Nevertheleſs, he 
ſuffered many mortifications during the adminiſtration of Sir Fho- 
mas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Stratford, who, before he went to 
Ireland, had conceived a jealouſy of his authority and intereſt in that 
kingdom, and determined to bring him down; imagining that, if he 
could humble the great earl of Cork, nobody in that country could 
give him much trouble. On the breaking out of the rebellion in 
Ireland, in 1641, the carl of Cork, as ſoon as he returned from 
England (where he was at the time of the earl of Strafford's trial), 
immediately raiſed wo troops of horſe, which he put under the 
command of his ſons, the lord viſcount Kinelmeaky and the lord 
Broghill, maintaining them and 400 foot for ſome months, at his 
om charge. In the battle which the Englith gained at Liſcarrol, 
September 3, 1642, four of his ſons were engaged, and the eldeſt 
was ſlain in the field. The earl himſelf died abont a year after, on 
the 15th of September, in the 78th year of his age; having ſpent 
the laſt, as he did the firſt year of his life, in the ſupport of the 
crownuf England againſt Irith rebels, and in the ſervice of his country. 


BOYLE (RO ER), earl of Orrery, fifth ſon of Richardearlof Cork, 
was born in April, 1621, and created baron of Broghill, in Ireland, 
when but ſeven years old. He was educated at the college of Dub- 
lig, and about the year 1630 ſent with his elder brother, Lord 
Kinelineaky, to make the tour of France and Italy. After his re- 
turn, he married Lady Margazet Howard, fitter to the Earl of Suf- 
folk. During the icbellion in Ireland, he commanded a troop of 
horſe in the forces raiſed by his father, and on many occaſions gave 
proofs of his conduct and courage. After the ceſſation of arms 
which was concluded in 1643, he came over to England, and ſo 
reprefented to the king the Iriſh Papiſts, that his majeſty was con- 
vinced they never meant to keep the ceſſation, and therefore ſent a 
commiitſion to Lord Inchiquin, preſident of Munſter, to proſecute 
the rebels. Lord Broghill employed his. intereſt in that county to 
aſliſt him in this ſervice; and when the government of Freland was 
committed to the parliament, he continued to obſerve the ſame con- 
duct till the king was put to desth. That event ſhocked him ſo 
much, that he immediately quitted the ſervice of the parliament, and 
looking upon Ireland and his eltate there as.utterly loſt, embarked 
for England, and returned to his feat at Marlſton in Somerſetthire, 
where he lived privately till 1649. In this retirement, reflecting on 
the diflreſs of his country, and the perſona! injury he ſuffered whilſt 
his e tate was held by the Ir:ih rebels, he refolved, under pretence of 
going to the Spaw for his health, to croſs the ſeas, and apply to King 
Qharics II. jor a commitſion to raiſe forces in Ireland, in order to. 
raltore his majeſty, and recover his own eſtate. He defired the earl 
of Warwick, who had an intereſt in the prevailing party, to procure 
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a licence fir him to go to the Spaw. He pretended to the earl, that 
his ſole view was the recovery of his health; but to ſome of his 
friends of the royal party, in whom he thought he could confide, he 
diſcovered his real deſign; and having raiſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money, came to London to proſecute his voyage. The committee 
of ſtate, who ipfred no money to get proper intelligence, being ſoon 
informed of his whole deſign, determined to proceed againſt him 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. Cromwell, at that time general of the 
parliament's forces, and a member of the committee, was no ſttanget 
to Lord Broghill's merit; and conſidering that this young nobleman 
might be of great uſe to him in reducing Ireland, he earneltly in- 
treated tile committee that he might have leave to talk with him, 
and endeavour to gain him before they proceeded to extremities. 
Having with great difficulty obtained this permiſſion, he imme- 
diately diſpatched a gentleman to Lord Broghill, to let him know 
that he intended to wait upon him. Broghill was ſurprized at this 
meſſage, having never had the leaſt acquaintance with Cromwell, 
and therefore deſired the gentleman to let the general know that he 
would wait upon his excellency. But while he was expecting the 
return of the meſſenger, Cromwell entered the room; and, after 
2 civilities, told him, in few words, that the committee of 

ate were apprized of his deſign of going over, and applying to 
Charles San for a 5 1 — in Fw - ISS 
they had determined to make an example of him, if he had not di- 
verted them from that refolution. The Lord Broghill interrupted 
him, and aſfured him that the intelligence which the committee had 
received was falſe; that he was neither ini a capacity, nor had any 
' inclination, to raiſe diſturbances in Ireland; and concluded with 
intreating his excellency to have a kinder opinion of him. Cromwell, 
inſtead of making any reply, drew ſome papers out of his pocket, 
which were the copies of Da letters ſent by Lord Broghill to 
thoſe perſons in whom he moit confided, and put them into his 
hands. Broghill, finding it was to no purpoſe to diſſemble -any - 
longer, aſked his excellency's pardon for what he had ſaid, returned 
him his humble thanks for. bis protection againſt the committee, and 
_ Inireated his advice how he ought to behave in ſo delicate a con- 
juncture. Cromwell told him, that though till this time he had 
been a ſtranger to his perſon, he was not ſo to his merit and cha- 
racter; that he had heard how gallantly his lordihip had behaved-1n 
the Iriſh wars; and therefore, fince he was named lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the reducing that kingdom was now become his pro- 
vince, that he had obtained leave of the committee tom offer his 
lordihip the command of general officer, if he would ſerve in that 
war; that he ſhould have no oaths or engagements impoſed upon 
him, nor be obliged to draw his ſword againſt any but the Irifh 
rebels. Lord Broghtl was infinitely ſurprized at fo generous and 
unexpected an offer; he ſaw himſelf at liberty, by all the rules of 


honour, 
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honour, to ſ-rve againſt the Iriſh, whoſe rebellion and barbazities 
were equal'y deteſted by the royal party and the parliament : he de- 


ſired, however, the general to g've him ſome time to conſider of what 
had been propoſed to him. Cromwell brifkly told him, that he 
muſt come to ſome refolution that very inftant; that he himſelf 
was returning to the committee, who were {till fitting; and if his 


lordſhip rejected their offer, they had determined to ſend him to the 


ower. Broghtll, finding that his life and liberty were in the ut- 
moſt danger, and charmed with the frankneſs and generoſity of 
Cromwell's behaviour, gave him his word and honour that he 
woul faithfully ſerre him againſt the Iriſh rebels; upon which 
Cromwell once more aſſured him, that the conditions which he had 
made with him ſhould be punQually obſerved ; and then ordered 
him to repair immediately to Briſtol, to which place forces ſhould 
be fent him, with a ſufficient number of ſhips to tranſport aun into 
Ireland. 


He ſoon raifed in that kingdom a troop, and a regiment of 1500 


men, with which he joined Cromwell on his arrival; and, acting in 
the courſe of the war conjointly with Cromwell and Ireton, contri— 
buted greatly to the reduction of the Irith. Cromwell was fo ex- 
ceedingly ſtruck with his conduct and courage, that after he was 


declared protector, he ſent for Lord Broghill, made him one of his 


privy council, and allowed him a great ſhare of his confidence. In 
1650 the protector, either ſuſpeQing Monk's attachment to his 
perſon, or deſirous of relieving the people of Scortand, who com- 
plained of this man's feverity, propoſed to Lord Brozhill to go to 
thy kingdom with an abſolne authority; to which his lordſhip 
contented, upon condition that he thould have a diſcretionary POWET 
ta set as be frond fee proper; that no credit ſhould be given to 
gay complaints, till he had an opportunity of vindicating himſelf; 
an) hat he hond be recalled in + year. Cromwell kept his word 


to hun; for though the complaints againſt Broghill were more nu- 


e025 than thole againſt Monk, upon giving, at his return to 


London, when the ycar was « xpired, an account of the reaſons of his 
conduct, Cromwell conceived a higher eſteem for him than ever. 
After the death of Cromwell, Broghi!} did his utmoſt to ſerve his 
ſon; to whom his lordſhip. in conjunction with Lord Howard and 
ſome others, made an offer, that if he would not be wanting to him- 


ſelf, and give them a ſufficient authority to act under him, they 


would either force his enemics to obey him, or cut them off, Ri- 


chard, ſtartled at thi: propoſal, anſwered in a conſternation, that he 


thanked them for their friendihip, but that he neither had done, nor 
Would do, any perſon any harm; and that rather than that a drop of 
blood ſhould be ſpilt on his account, he would lay down that great- 
nes which was a burden tv him. He was fo fixed in his reſolution, 
taat whatever the lords could fay was not capable of making him 
alter it; and they ſound it to no purpole to keep a man in * 
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who would do nothing for himſelf. Lord Broghill, therefore, find- 
ing the family of Cromwell thus laid aſide, and not being obliged 
by any ties to ſerve thoſe who affumed the government, whole 
ſchemes, too, he judged wild and ill-concerted, from this time 
ſhewed himſelf molt active and zealous to reſtore the king, and for 
that purpoſe repaired forthwith to his command in Munſter ; where, 
finding bimſelt at the head of a conſiderable force, he determined to 

et the army in Ireland to join with him in the delign, to gain, if 
poſſible, Sir Charles Coote, who had great power in the north, and 
then to ſend to Monk, in Scotland. 

Upon the king's reſtoration, Lord Broghill came to England; but, 
itead of being thanked for his ſervice in Ireland, he was received 
with the utmoſt coldneſs. Upon inquiry, he learnt, that Sir Charles 
Coote had afſured the king, that he was the firit man who ſtirred for 
him in Ireland; that Lord Broghill oppoſed his majeſty's return, 
and was not at laſt brought to conſent to it without much difficulty. 
His lordſhip, recollecting that he had ſtill by him Sir Charles's let- 
ter, in which were thele words,“ Remember, my lord, that you firſt 

ut me on this deſign ; and I beſcech you, forſake me not in that 
you firſt put me upon, which was, to declare for king and parlia- 
liament,” delired his brother Shannon to put it into the hands of the 
king; who being fully convinced by it how ſerviceable Broghill 
had been to him, looked upon him with as gracious an eye as he 


_could himſelf delire or expect. His lordſhip ſoon after was made 


earl of Orrery, ſworn of the king's privy-council, appointed one of 
the lords juſtices, and lord preſident of Muntter. | 
Soon atter this affair, his lordſhip, with Sir Charles Coote, lately 
made carl of Montrath, and Sir Maurice Eultace, were conſtituted 
lords juſtices of Ireland, and commiffioned to call. and hold a par- 
liament. Some time before the meeting of the parliament, he drew 
with his own hand the famous act of ſettlement, by Which he fixed 
the property, and gave titles to eſtates to a whole nation. When 
the duke of Ormond was declared lord licutenant, the earl of Orrery 
went into Muniter, of which province he was preſident. By virtue 
of this office, he heard and determined cauſes in a court called the 
relidency-court; and acquired fo great a reputation in this judicial 
capacity, that he was offered the ſeals both by the king and the duke 
of York, after the fall of Lord Clarendon; but being very much 
afflicted with the gout, he declined a polt that required conſtant at- 
ten dance. „ e e 6 
During the firſt Datch war, wherein France acted as a confe- 
derate with Holland. he defeated the ſcheme formed by the duke de 
Beaufort, admiral of France, to get poſſeſſion of the harbour of Kin- 


ſale; and took advantage of the fright of the people, and the alazm 
of the government, to get a fort erected under his own directions, 


which was named Fort Charles. He promoted a ſcheme for in- 
quiring into and improving the king's revenue in Ireland; but his 
2 — majeity 
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majeſty having applied great ſums out of the revenue of that king- 
dom which did not come plainly into account, the inquiry was 
never begun. Ormond, liſtening to ſome malicious inſinuations, 


began to entertain a jealouſy of Orrery, and prevailed with the king 


to direct him to lay down his reſidential court; as a compenſation 
for which his majeſty made him a prefent of 8000]. Sir Thomas 
Clifford, who had been brought into the miniſtry in England, appre- 
henlive that he couid not carry his ends in Ireland whilſt Orrery 
com inued preſident of Munſter, procured articles of impeachment of 
high treaſon and miſdemeanors to be exhibited againſt him in the 


Enzliſh Houſe of Commons: his lordfhip, being heard in his place, 


gave an anſwer fo clear, circumſtantial, and ingenuous, that the 
affair was dropped. The king laboured in vain to reconcile him to 
the French allance, and the reducing of the Dutch. At the, deſire 
of the king and the duke of York, he drew the plan of an act of 
limitation, by which the fuccetlor world have been difabied from 

encroaching on civil and religious liberty; but the propoſing thereof 
being poliſponed till after the excluſion hill was ſet on foot, the featon 
for making uſe of it was paſſed. The king, to hinder his returning 
to Ireland, and to keep him about his pertfon, offered him the place 
of lord treaſurer; but the earl of Orrery plainly told his majeſty that 
he was guided by unſteady counſellors, with whom he could not act. 
He died in October 1679, aged 58; leaving behind him the character 
of an able general, ſtateſman, and writer. He was the author of, x. 
The Irith Colours difplayed. 2. An Anſwer to a ſcandalous Letter 
lately printed, and ſubſcribed by Peter Walth. 2. A Poem on his 
Majeſty's happy Reſtoration. 4. A Poem on the Death of the cele- 
brated Mr. Abraham Cowley. 5. The Hiſtory of Henry V. a 
Tragedy. ,6. Muſtapha, the Son of Soliman the Magnificent, a 
Tragedy. 7. The Black Prince, à Tragedy. 8. Triphon, a Tra- 
gedy. 9. Partheniſſa, a Romance. 10. A Dream. 11. A Trea- 
tiſe upon the Art of War. 12. Poems on the Faſts and Feſtivals of 
the Church. He alſo left behind him ſome unprinted manu- 
{cripts. | | | 


BOYLE (Roeexxr), a moſt diſtinguiſhed philoſopher and che- 
miſt, and (Wat is better) an exceeding good man, was the ſeventh 
fon, and the fourteenth child, of Richard earl of Cork, and born at 
Liſmore in the province of Munſter in Ireland, the 25th of Jan. 
1626-7. He was committed to the care of a country nurſe, with 
inſtructions to bring him up as hardy as if he had been her own 
fon ; for his father, he tells us, “ had a perfect averſion for the fond- 
neſs of thoſe parents, which made them breed their children ſo nice 
and tenderly, that a hot ſun or a good ſhower of rain as much en- 
dangers them, as if they were made of butter, or of ſugar. By 
this he gained a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution, which, however, 
be afterwards loft, by it's being treated too tenderly. He acquaints 
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us with ſeveral misfortunes which happened to him in his youth. 
When he was about three years old, he loſt his mother, who was a 
moſt accompliſhed woman, and whom he regrets on that account, 
becauſe he did not know her. A ſecond misfortune was, that he 
learned to ſtutter, by mocking ſome children of his own age: of 
which, though no endeavours were ſpared, he could never be per- 


fectly cured. *A third, that, in a journey to Dublin, he had like to 


have been drowned; and certainly had been, if one of his father's 
gentlemen had not taken him out of a coach, which, in paſſing a 


brook raiſed by ſome ſudden ſhowers, was overturned and carried 
away with the {iream. | 

While he continued at home, he was taught to write a very fair 
hand, and to ſpeak French and Latin, by one of the earl's chap- 
lains, and a Frenchman that he kept in the houſe. In 1635, his 
father ſent him over. to England, in order to be educated at Faton' 
ſchool under Sir H. Wotton, who was the carl of Cork's old friend 
and acquaintance. Here he ſoon diſcovered a force of underſtand- 
ing, which promiſed great things, and a diſpoſition to cultivate and 
improve it to the utmoſt. While he remained at Eaton, there were 
ſeveral extraordinary accidents that befel him, of which he has given 
us an account ; and three of which were very near proving fatal to 
him. The firſt was, the ſudden fall of the chamber where he 
lodged, when himſelf was in bed; when, beſides the hazard he ran 
of being cruſhed to pieces, he had certainly been choaked with 
the duſt, during the time he Jay under. the rubbiſh, if he had 
not had preſence of mind enough to have wrapped his head up in 
the ſheet, which gave him an opportunity of breathing without 
hazard. A little after this he had been cruſhed to pieces by a ſtart- 
ing horſe, that roſe up ſuddenly, and threw himſelf backwards, if 
he had not happily diſengaged Þis feet from the ſtirrups, and. caſt 
himſelf from his back before he fell. A third accident proceeded 
from the careleſsneſs of an apothecary's fervant, who, miltaking 
the phials, brought him a Hrong votnit, inſtead of a cooling Julep. 

He remained at Eaton between three and four years; and then 
his father carried him to his own feat at Stalbri4ne in Dorſetſhire, 
where he remained ſome time under the care of one of his chap- 
lains, who was the parſon of the place. In the autumn of 1638, 
he attended his father to London, and remained with him at the 
Savoy, till his brother Mr. Francis Boyle, eſpouſed Mrs. Elizabeth 
Killigrew ; and then, towards the end of October, within four days 
after the marriage, the two brothers Francis and Robert, were ſent 
abroad upon their travels, under the care of Mr. Marcombes. 
They embarked at Rye in Suſſex, and from thence proceeded to 
Dieppe in Normandy ; then they travelied by land to Seven ſo to 


Paris, and from thence to Lyons; from which city they continued 
their journey to Geneva, where his governor had a family : and 
there the two gentlemen purſued their ſtudies quietly, and without 

Vor, II. OZ interruption- 
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interruption. Mr. Boyle, during his ſtay here, reſumed his ac- 
quaintance with the mathematics, or at leaſt with the elements of 
that ſcience, of which he had * gained ſome knowledge. For 
be tells us, in his own memoirs, that while he was at Eaton, and 
afflicted with an ague, before he was ten years old, by way of di- 
verting his melancholy, they made him rcad N de Gaule, and 
other romantic books, which produced ſuch reſtleſſneſs in him, that 
he was obliged to apply himſelf to the extraction of the ſquare and 
cube roots, and to the more laborious operations of algebra, in order 
to fix and ſettle the volatility of his fancy. 5 
While he remained at Geneva, he made ſome excurſions to viſit 
the adjacent country of Savoy, and even proceed ſo far as to Gre- 
noble in Dauphine. He took a view alſo of thoſe wild mountains, 
where Brune, the firſt author of the Carthuſian monks, lived in 
ſolitude, and where the firſt and chief of the Carthuſian abbeys 
is ſeated. Mr. Boyle relates, that © the devil, taking advantage of 
ftliat deep reving melancholy, fo fad a place, his own humour,” 
which was naturally grave and ſerious, © and the ſtrange ſtories and 
pictures he found there of Bruno, ſuggeſted ſach ſtrange and hi- 
deous diſtracting doubts of ſome of the {undangenta! 's of chriftia- 
nity ; that though, | 112 lays, bis looks did little bar ay his thoughts, 
nothing but the 1 is of lelf-diſpatch hindered his acti ing 7 
He labourcd under this perplexity and melancholy many months: 
but at length getting out of it, he tet about enquiring into the 
grounds and pe ation of the chi religion, « that lo,” ſays 
he, though he believed niore than he could comprehend, he might 
not believe more than he could prove ; and owe the ſtedfaſtneſs of 
his faith to fo poor a cauſe, as the ignorance of What might be ob— 
jected againſt it. te became confirmed in the belief of chriſtia- 
pity, and in a conviction cf it's truth; yet not fo, he fays, but that 
« the fleeting clouds of doubt and difbehef did never after ceafe now 
and then to darken the ſerenity of his quit: which made him of- 
ten ſay, that injections of tais nature were fuch a diſcaſe to his faith, 
as the tooth-ach is to the body. 

September 1041, he quitted Geneva, after having ſpent one and 
twenty months in that city; and, paſling through Switzerland, and 
the country of the Griſons, entered Lombardy, Then, taking his 
route through Bergamo, Breſcia, and Verona, he arrived at Venice; 
where having made a ſhort ſtay, he returhe & to the continent, and 
ſpent the winter at Florence, Here he employed his ſpare hotirs 
in reading the modern Fer in lag and the works of the cele- 
brated aſtronomer Galileo, v ho died at a village near this city during 
Mr. Boyle's reſidence in it. It was at Florence that he acquired the | 
Italian language, which he underſtood periectiy, though he never 
ſpoke it ſo flucntiy as the French. Of this indeed he was ſuch a 
maſter, that, as occaſion required, 4, he patſed for a native of that coun- 


try in more places than one during his travels. 
5 March 
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March 1642, he began his journey from Florence to Rome, 
which tock up but five days. He ſurveyed the numerous curioſities 
of that city. He viſited the adjacent villages, which had any thing 
curious or antique belonging to them; and had probably made a 
longer ſtay, had not the heats diſageeed with his brother. He re- 
turned to Florence, from thence to Leghorn, and ſo by fea to Genoa, 
Then palling through the county ol Nice, he croiled the ſea at An- 
tibes, where he fell into danger for refuſing to honour the erucifix: 
from whence he went to Marſcilles by land. He was in that city 
in May 1642, when he received his father's letters, which informed 
him of the rebellion broke out in Ireland, and how diſticultly he had 
procured tne 250l. then remitted to them, in order to help them 
home. They never received this money ; and were obliged to go 
to Geneva with their governor Marcombes, who ſupplied them with 
as much at lealt as carried them thither. They continued there a 
conſiderable time, without either advices or ſupplies from England : 
upon which Mr. Marcombes was obliged to take up ſome jewels on 
his own credit, which were afterwards diſpoſed of with as little loſs 
as might be ; and with-the money thus raiſed, they continued their 
journey for England, | whither they arrived in 1044. On his arrival 
Mr. Boyle found his father dead; and though the earl had made an 
ample proviſion for him, as well by leaving him his manor of Stal- 
bridge in England, as other conſiderable eſtates in Ireland, yet it was 
ſome time before he could receive any money. However, he pro- 
sured protections for his eftates in both kingdoms from the powers 
then in being; from whom alſo he obtained leave to go over to 
France for a thort ſpace, probably to ſettle accounts with his gover- 
nor Mr. Marcombes : but he could not be long abroad, ſince we 
find him at Cambridge the December following. | 

March 1646, he retired to his manor at Stalbridge, where he 
reſided for the moſt part till. May 1650. He made excurſions, 
ſometimes. to London, ſometimes to Oxford; and in Februar 
1647, he went over to Holland: but he made no contiderable ſtay 
any where. During his retirement at Stalbridge, he applied him- 
ſc]! with incredible induſtry to ſtudies of various kinds, to thoſe of 
natural philoſophy and chemiſtry in particular. He omitted no 
opportunity of obtaining the acquaintance of perſons diſtinguiſhed 
ior parts and learning, to whom he was in every reſpect a ready, 
1etul, generous aſſiſtant, and with whom he held a conſtant correſ- 
pondence. He was alſo one of the firſt members of that ſmall, but 
learned body of men, which, when all academical fludics were 
intertupted by the civil wars, ſecreted themſelves about 1645; and 
held private. meetings, firſt in London, afterwards at Oxford, for 
the take of canvalling ſubjefts of natural kaowledge, upon that 
plan of experiment which my lord Bacon hal delineated. They 
ſtyled themſelves then “ The Philoſophical College;“ and, after 
the reſtoration, when they were incorporated and diitinguiſhed open- 
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Ty, took the name of the Royal Society.” His retired courſe of 
life however could not hinder his reputation from riſing to ſuch a 
height, as made him taken notice of by fome of the moſt eminent 
members of the Republic of Letters; ſo that, in 1651, we find Dr. 
Nathaniel Highmore, a very eminent phyſician, dedicating to him a 
book, under the title of“ The Hiſtory of Generation.” 

In 1652, he went over to Ireland, in order to viſit and ſettle his 
eſtates in that kingdom; and returned from thence in Auguſt 1653. 
He was ſoon aiter obliged to go over to Ireland again ; where he 
had ſpent his time very unpleaſantly, if it had not been for his in- 
timate friend and acquaintance fir William Petty, in whoſe conver- 
ſation he was extremely happy. In the ſummer of 1654, he re- 
turned to England, and put in execution a deſign he had formed, 
ſome time, of reſiding at Oxford; where he continued for the 
moſt part till April 1668, and then he ſettled at London in the 
houſe of his ſiſter Ranelagh in Pall Mall. At Oxford he choſe to 
live in the houſe of Mr. Croſſe, an apothecary, rather than in a 
college, for the ſake of his health, and becauſe he had more room to- 
make experiments. Ox ford was indeed at that time the only place 
in England where Mr. Boyle could have lived with much ſatisfac— 
tion; for here he found himielf ſurrounded with a number of 
learned friends, ſuch as Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, Willis, Wren, 
&c. ſuited exactly to his taſte, and who had reſorted thither ſor the 
ſame reaſons that he had done; the philoſophical ſociety being now 
removed from London to Oxford. It was during his reſidence 
here, that he invented that admirable engine, the air-pump ; which 
was perfected for him by the very ingenious Mr. Robert Hooke, in 
1678, or 1079. | | 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was treated with great 
civility and reſpect by the king, as well as by the two great mini\- 
ters, treaſurer Southampton and chancellor Clarendon, He was 
ſolicited by the latter to enter into holy orders ; but Mr. Boyle de- 
Clined it. He now began to communicate to the world the fruits 
of thoſe ſtudies. The firſt of theſe was printed at Oxford 1660, in 
8v0. under the title of, 1. New Experiments Phyſico-mecha- 
nical, touching the ſpring of the air and it's effects. 2. Seraphic 
Love; or, ſome motives and incentives to the love of God.“ 3. Cer- 
tain Phyſiological Effays and other tracts. 4. Sceptical Chemiſt; 
a very curious and excellent work, with the addition of““ Divers 
experimeuts and notes about the producibleneſs of chemical prin- 
ciples.“ | | 5 

In 1662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in the kingdom 
of Ireland was obtained from the king in Mr. Bayle's name, though 
without tits knowledge; which nevertheleſs did not hinder him 
from intereſting himſelf very warmly, for procuring the application 
of thoſe 1inpropriations to the promoting true religion and learning. 
He interpoſed likewile in favour of the corporation for propogating 

the 
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the goſpel in New Engla-d; and was very inſtrumental in obtain- 
ing a decree in the court of chancery, for reſtoring to that corpora- 
jon an eſtate, which had been injuriouſly re-poſſeſſed by one Col. 


Bedinfield, a papiſt, who had ſold it to them for a valuable conſide- 
ration. His activity in matters of this nature was ſo much the 


more honourable, as his inclination led him generally to be private 


and retired. But whenever the cauſe of virtue, learning, or reli. 


gion, required it, his intereſt and endeavours were never wanting; 


and, what is very remarkable, were ſeldom employed but with ſuc- 


ceſs. In * the Royal Society being incorporated by king 
Charles II. Mr. Boyle was appointed one of the council; and, as 
he might be juitly reckoned among the founders of that learned body, 
ſo he continued one of it's molt uiciu] and induſtrious members, 
during the whole courſe of his life. In June 1663, he publithed, 
5. Conſiderations touching the uſefulneſs of experimental natural 
philoſophy, 4to. reprinted the year following. 6. Experiments and 
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conſiderations upon colours; to which was added a letter, contain- 


ing Obſervations on a diamond ti1at thines in the dark, 1663, 8yo. 


reprinted in the fame ſize in 1070. It was alſo tranſlated into 


Latin. This treatiſe is full of curious and uſefulfremarks on the 
hitherto unexplained doctrine of light and colours; in which he 
ſhews great judgment, accuracy, and penetration, and may be ſaid 
to have led the way to that mighty genius, the great Sir Iſaac News 
ton, who has ſince ſet that important point in the cleareſt and moſt 
convincing light. 7. Conſiderations upon the ſtyle of the holy 
Scriptures, 1663, 8vo. A Latin tranſlation of it was printed at 
Oxford, where moſt of huis writings were publiſhed, in 1065. It was 
an extract from a larger work, entitled.“ An Eſſay on Scripture *? 
which was afterwards publiſhed by fir Peter Pett, a friend of Mr. 
Boyle. = | 

In 1664, he was elected into the company of the Royal mines; 


and was all this year taken up in the profecutiou of various good 


deſigns, which probably was the reaſon why he did not ſend abroad 
any treatiſes either of religion or philoſophy. The year following 
canie forth, 8. Occaſional reflections upon teveral ſubjects ; where- 
to is prefixed, A Diſcourſe about ſuch kind of thoughts, 1005, 8vo. 
reprinted in 1669, 8vo. This piece is addreſſed to Sophronia, under 
whoſe name he concealed that of his beloved ſiſter, the viſcounteſs 
of Ranelagh. "The thoughts themſelves are on a vaſt variety of 
ſubjects, written many years before; ſome indeed upon trivial oc- 


caſions, but all with great accuracy of language, much wit, more 


learning, and in a wonderful {train of moral and pious reflection. 
Yet this expoſed him to the only ſevere cenſure that ever was palled 
upon him, and that tao from no leſs a man than the celebrated Dean 
Swift; who, to ridicule theſe diſcourſes, wrote A pions medita- 
tion upon a broomſtick, in the ſtyle of the honourable Mr. Boyle.“ 
But, as his noble relation the prelent lord Orrery, has faid, “ to 


what 


what a height muſt the ſpirit of ſarcaſm ariſe in an author, who could 
prevail upon himſelf to ridicule ſo good a man as Mr. Boyle? The 
fword of wit, like the ſcythe of time, cuts down friend and foe, and 
attacks every object, that accidentally lies in it's way. But, ſharp 
and irreſiſtible as the edge of it may be, Mr. Boyle will always remain 
invulnerable.” - A certain writer, by way of mak ing reprifals upon 
Swift for his treatment of Mr. Eoyle, which he affirms to be as cruel 
and unjuſt as it is trivial and indecent, has obierved, that, from this 
very treatiſe, which he has thus turned into rid Bowls, he borrowed 

the firſt hint of his Gulliver's Travels. He grounds his conjecture 
upon the following paſſage, to be found in the“ Occaſional Re- 
flections. * You put me In mind gf a fancy of your friend Mr. 
Boyle, who was ſaying, that he had thoughts of making a ſhort 
romantic ſtory, chere the ſcene ſhould be laid in ſome iſlancof the 
ſouthern ocean, governed by ſome ſuch rational laws and cuſtoms as 
thoſe of the Utopia or the New Atalantis. And in this country he 
would introduce an obſerving native, that, pot his return home 
from his travels made in Europe, ſhauld give an account of our 
countries and manners under feigned names; and frequently inti- 
mate in his relations, or in his an{wers to queuons that ſhould be 
made him, the reaſons of his wondering, to find our cuſtoms fo ex- 
travagant, and diftering irom thoſe of his own country, For your 
friend imagined that, by ſuch a way of expoſing many of our prac- 
tices, we thould ourſelves be brought unawares to condemn, or per- 
haps to laugh at them, and ſhould at leaſt ceaſe to wonder, to find 
other nations think them as extravagant, as we think the manners 
of the Dutch and Spaniards, as they are W in our travellers 
books.” 

The fame year he publiſhed an important work, entitled, 9, 
« New Experiments and Obſervations upon Cold; er, an experi- 

;ental hiſtory of cold begun: with ſeveral pieces thereto annexed, 

1695,” Zvo. Teprinted i in 1683, 4.10. 

His excellent character, in all reſpects, had procured him fo much 
efteem and affection with the king, as well as with every body elſe, 
that his m zelty, unſolicited andunaſked, nominated him to the provoſt. 
thip of Eton College, in Augult 1665. This was thought the fitteſt 
employment for him in the kingdom; ; yet, atter mature deliberation, 
oben contrary to the advice of all his friends he abſolutely de- 
clined it. He had ſeveral reafons for declining it: he thought the 
duties of that employment might interfcre with his ſtudies ; he was 
unwilling to quit that courſe of life, which, by experience, he tound 
fo fritable to his temper and conltitution; and, above all, he was 
unwilling to enter into holy orders, which he was perſuaded was ne- 
eviiary to qualify himſelf tor it. 

In 1606 Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 10.“ Hydroſtatical Paradoxes made 
nit by new experiments, for the moſt part phyſical and eaſy,” in 
$49. which he ſent abroad at the rqucſt of the Royal Society, thoſe 
experiments 
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experiments having been made at their deſire about two years be- 

fore. 11. The Origin of Forms and Qualities, according to the 

Corpuſcular Philoſophy, illuſtrated by conſiderations and experi- 

ments,” 1666, 4to, and reprinted the year following in 8vo. This 

treatiſe did great honour to Mr. Boyle, whether we conſider the 

quickneſs of his wit, the depth of his judgment, or his incelatigable 
ains in ſearching after truth. 

About this time, namely 1668, Mr. Boyle reſoived to ſettle him- 
ſelf in London for Life; and removed for that purpoſe to the houſe 
of his filter, the lady Ranelagh, in Pall Mall. In 166g he publiſhed 
12. A continuation of new experiments touching the ſpring 
and weight of the air; to which: is added A Diſcourſe of the atmol- 
pheres of conſiſtent bodies;“ and the fame year he reviſed and made 
many additions to ſeveral of his former tracts, ſome of which, as 
we have before obſerved, were now tranllated into Latin, in order 
to gratify the curious abroad. 13. Tracts about the coſmical 
qualities of things; coſmical ſuſpicions ; the temperature of the 
{ubterranean regions; the bottom ol the ſea: to which is prefixed 
an introduction to the hiſtory of particular qualities, 1670,” 8vo. 

In the midſt of all theſe ſtudies and labours for the public, he 
was attacked by a ſevere paralytic diſteniper; of which, though not 
without great difficulty, he got the better, by ſtrictly adhering to 
a proper regimen. In 1671, he publiſhed, 14.“ Conſiderations 
on the uſefulneſs of experimental and natural philoſophy.” The 
ſecond part, 4to, And, 15. A Collection of tracts upon ſeveral 
wictul and important points of practical philoſophy,” 4to : both 
which works were received as new and valuable gifts to the learned 
world. 16.“ An Eſflay about the origin and virtue of gems, 1672, 
8vo. 17. A collection of tracts upon the relation between flame 
and air; and ſeveral other uſeful and curious ſubjects;“ beſides ſur- 
niſhing, in this and in the former year, a great number of ſhort diſ- 
ſertations upon a vaſt variety of topics, addreſſed to the Royal Socicty, 
and inferted in their © TranſaQtions.” 18. Eſſays on the ſtrange 
ſubtlety, great eſhcacy, and determinate nature of efiluvia; to which 
were added variety of experiments on other ſubjects, 1673, 8v0. 
19. A Collection of tiacts upon the ſaltneſs of fea, the moiſture 
ot tlic air, the natural and preternatural ſtate of bodies, to which is 
prefixed a dialogue concerning cold, 1674, &vo. 20. * The ex- 
cellency of theology compared with natural philoſophy, 1673,” 
8vo. 21. A Coliection of tracts, containing ſuſpicions about 
hidden qualities of the air; with an appendix touching celeſtial 
magnets ; animadverlions upon Mr. Hobbes's problem about a va- 
cuum; a diſcourſe of the cauſe of attraction aud ſuction, 167 , 
8vo. 22. © Some Conſiderations about the reconcileableneſs of 
reaſon and religion. By T. E. a layman. To which is annexed a 
diſcourte about the poſſibility of the reſurrection by Mr. Boyle, 
1075,” 8vo. The reader mult be informed, that both theſe pieces 
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were of his writing; only he thought fit to mark the former with 
the final letters of his name. Among other papers that he com- 
municated this year to the Royal Society, there were two connected 
into one diſcourſe, that deferve particular notice. The former was 
intituled, * An experimental diſcourſe of quickſilver growing hot 
with gold ;” the other related to the ſame fubject, and both of them 
contained diſcoveries of the utmoſt importance, 

In 1676, Mr. Boyle publifhed, 23. Experiments and notes 
about the mechanical origin or production of particular qualities, 
in ſeveral diſcourſes on a great variety of ſubjects, and, among the 
reſt, of electricity.“ He had been for many years a director of the 
Eaſt India company, and very uſeful in this capacity to that great 
body, more eſpecially in procuring their charter; and the only re- 
turn he expected for his labour was, the engaging the company to 
come to ſome reſolution in favour of the propagation of the 5 
by means of their flouriſhing factories in that part of the world. As 
a proof of his own inclination to contribute, as far as in him lay, for 
that purpoſe, he cauſed five hundred copies of the {Goſpels and Acts 
of the Apoſtles, in the Maiayan tongue, to be printed at Oxford in 
1677, 4to, to be ſent abroad at his own expence. This appears 
from the dedication, prefixed by his friend Dr. Thomas Hyde, to 
that tranſlation which was publiſhed under his direction. It was 
the ſame ſpirit and priuciple which made him ſend, about three years 
before, ſeveral copies of Grotius de Veritate Chriſtiana Reli- 
gionis,” tranllated into Arabic by Dr. Edward Pocock, into the Le- 
vant, as a means of propagating Chriſtianity there. There was 

rinted in 1677, at Geneva, a Mitcc}laneous Collection of Mr. 
Boyle's Works,” in Latin, without his conſent, or even knowledge, 
of which there is a large account given in the Philoſophical Trans- 
actions. In 1678 he communicated to Mr. Hooke a ſhort memo- 
rial cf ſome ob ſervations made upon “ An artificial ſubſtance that 
ſhines without any preceding illuſtration;“ which that gentleman 
thought fit to publith in ins © Lectiones Cutlerianæ.“ Ife pub- 
liſhed the fame year, 24. Hiborical Account of a degradation of 
gold made by an ani-elixir;” a ftrange chemical narrative, 4to, re- 
printed in the ſame {1ze 1739. This made a very great noiſe both 
at home and abroad, and is looked upon as one of the moſt remark- 
able pieces that ever fell from his pen. | 7 

In 1680, Mr. Boyle publithed, 25. The Aerial Noctiluca; or 
ſome new phenomena, and a proceſs of a factitious ſelf-ſhiningꝗſub- 
ſtance,” 8Vo. It was upon the goth oi November this year, that 
the Royal Society, as a proof of the juſt ſenſe of his great worth, 
and of the conſtant. and particular ſervices which through a courſe of 
many years he had done them, made choice of him for their preſi- 
ſilent ; but he being extremely, and, as he ſays, peculiarly tender 
in point of oaths, declined the honour done him, by a letter addreſſed 
to © his much reſpected friend Mr. Robert- Hooke, profeſſor of 
| « mathematics 
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mathematics at Gretham college.” About this time, Dr. Burnet 
being employed in compiling his admirable © Hiſtory of the Re- 
Sormation,” Mr. Boyle contributed very largely to the expence of 
publiſhing it; as is acknowledged by the doctor in his preface to 
the ſecond volume. 26. Diſcourſe of things above reaſon; inquir- 
ing, whether a philoſopher ſhould adinit there are any ſuch? 1681,“ 
Bvo. 27. New Experiments and obſervations made upon the Icy 
Noctiluca: to which is added a Chemical paradox, grounded upon 
new experiments, making it probable, that chemical principles 
are tranſmutable, ſo that out of one of them others may be 
produced, 1682,” 8vo. 28. A Continuation of new experi- 
ments phyſico-mechanica], touching the ſpring and weight of the 
air, and their effects, 1692” gv0. It was probably about the begin- 
ning of the year 1681, that he was engaged in promoring the 
preaching and propagating of the goſpel among the Indians; ſince 
the letter, which he wrote upon that ſubject, was in anſwer to one 
from Mr. John Elliot, of New England, dated Nov. 4, 1680. This 

letter of Mr. Boyle is preſerved by his hiſtorian ; and it ſhews, that 
he had a vaſt dillikz to pertecution, on account of opinions in reli- 
gion. He publithed, in 1683, nothing but a ſhort letter to Dr, 
Beal, in relation to the making of freſh water out of ſalt. In 1684, 
he printed two very conliderable works; 29. Memoirs for the 
natural hiſtory of human blgod, eſpecially the ſpirit of that liquer, 
8vo. 30. „ Experiments and Conſiderations about the porolity gf 
boclies, Svo, | | 

In 1685, he obliged the world with, 31.“ Short Memoirs for the 
natural experimental biſtory of mineral waters, with directions as to 
the ſeveral methods of trying them, including abundance 'of new 
and uſetu] remarks, as well as ſeveral curious experiments.“ 32. 
An Eſſay on the.great effects of even, languid, and unheeded mo- 
tion 5 whereunto is annexcd an experimental diſcourſe of ſome hi- 
| therto little regarded cauſes of the ſalubrity and inſalubrity 
of the air, and it's effects.“ None of his treatiſes, it is ſaid, 
were ever reccived with greater or more general applauſe than this. 
33. ** Of the Reconcileableneſs of ſpecihc medicines to the corpuſ- 
cular philoſophy ; to which is annexed, A Diſcourſe about the advan- 
tages of the uſe of ſimple medieines, 8vo. Beſides theſe philo- 
tfophical tracts, he gave the world likewiſe, the ſame year, an excel- 
lent theological one, 34. Of the high veneration man's intellect 
owes to God, pecuiiarly for his wiſdom and power,” 8%. This 
was part of a much larger work, which he ſigniſied to the world in 
an advertiſement, to prevent any exception from being taken at the 


abrupt manner of it's beginning. 


— 


At the beginning of the ſucceeding year came abroad his, 35. 
Free inquiry into the vulgarly received notion of nature;“ a piece 
which wds then, and will always be, greatly admired by thoſe who 
have 2 true zeal and reli for pure religion and found” philofophye: 
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It was tranſlated into Latin, and reprintedin 12 mo. the year after, 
In June 1686, his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards bithop of 
Saliſbury, tranſmitted to him from the Hague the manuſcript ac- 
count of his travels, which he had drawn up in the form of letters, 
addrefled to Mr. Boyle; who, in his anſwer to the doctor, dated the 
14th of that month, expreſſes his ſatisfaction in © finding, that all 
men do not travel, as moſt do, to obterve buildings, and gardens, and 
modes, and other amuſements of a ſnperhcial and almolt inſigni— 
cant curioſity; for your judicious remarks and reflections,“ ſays he, 
* may not a little improve both a ſtateſman, a critic, and a divine, as 
well as they will make the writer paſs for all three.” In 1687 Mr. 
Boyle publiſhed, 36.“ The Martyrdom of Theodora and Dy- 
dimia,” Svo. a work he had drawn up in his youth. 37. A Dif- 
quiſition about the final cauſes of natural things; wherein it is in- 
quired whether, and, if at all, with what caution a naturaliſt ſhould 
admit them. With an appendix about vitiated light,” 1688, 8vo. 
Soon after, Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 38. Medicina Hydroſtatica; 
or, Hydroſtatics applied to the materia medica, ſhewing how, by the 
weight that divers bodies uſed in phyſic have in water, one may diſ- 
cover whether they be genuine or adulterate. To which is ſub- 
joined, a previous hydroftatical way of eſtimating ores,” 1690, Svo. 
He informs us, in the poſtſcript of this treatiſe, that he had prepared 
materials for a ſecond volume, which he intended to publiſh; but it 
never appeared. 39. The Chriſtian Virtuoſo ; ſhewing that, by 
being addicted to experimental philoſophy, a man is rather aſſiſted 
than indiſpoſed to be a good Chriſtian.“ The laſt work, which he 
publiſhed himſelf, was in the ſpring of 1691; and is entitled, 40. 
« Experimenta et Obſervationes Phyſicæ: wherein are briefly treated 
of ſeveral ſubjeQs relating to natural philoſophy in an experimental 
way. To which is added, a ſmall collection of ſtrange reports,“ 
8vo. About the entrance of the ſummer, he began to feel ſuch an 
alteration in his health, as induced him to think of ſettling his af. 
| fairs; and accordingly, on the 18th of July, he ſigned and Raled his 
laſt will, to which he afterwards added ſeveral codicils. In October 
his diſtempers increafed ; which might perhaps be owing to his 
tender concern for the tedious illneſs of his dear ſiſter, the lady Ra- 
nelagh, with whom he had lived many years in the greateſt harmony 
and friendſhip, and whoſe indiſpoſition brought her to the grave on 
the 23d of December following. He did not ſurvive her above a 
week; for, on the 3oth of December, he departed this life in the 
65th year of his age, He left behind him many other works in ma- 


nuſcript. 


BOYLE (CHARLES), earl of Orrery, ſecond ſon of Roger, ſecond 
earl of Orrery, þy Lady Mary Sackville, daughter to Richard earl of 
Dorſet and Middleſex, was born Aug. 1676; and at fifteen entered a 
nobleman of Chriſt-church, Oxford, under the care of Dr. Francis 
- . Atterbury, 
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Atterbury, afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. Freind. Dr* 
Aldrich, the head of that ſociety, obſerving his uncommon appli- 
cation, drew up for his uſe that compendityn of logie which is now 
read at Chriſt-church, wherein he ſtyles him © the great ornament of 
our college.“ Having quitted the univerſity, he was, in 1700, choſen 
member tor the town of Huntington. A petition being preſented to 
the Houſe of Commons, complaining of the illegality of his elec- 
tzon, he ſpoke in ſupport of it with great warmth; and this probably 
gave riſe to his duel with Mr. Wortley, the other candidate, in 
which, though Mr. Boyle had the advantage, the wounds he received 
threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that laſted for many 
months. Oa the death of his elder brother, he became earl of 
Orrery : ſoon after he had a regiment given him, and was elected a 
knight of the Thiſtle. In 1706 he married Lady Elizabeth Cecil, 
daughter to the earl of Exeter. In 1709 he was promoted to the 
rank of major general, and ſworn of her majeſty's privy council, 
He was envoy extraordinary from the queen to the ſtates of Flan- 
ders and Brabant, with an appointment of ten pounds à day, at a 
very critical juncture, namely, during the treaty of Utrecht, There, 
ſome in authority at Bruſſels, knowing they were ſoon to become the 
emperor's ſubjects, and that his imperial majeſty was not on good 
terms with the queen, ſhewed leſs reſpe& to her miniſter than they 

had formerly done: upon which Orrery, who conſidered their beha- 
viour as an indignity to the crown of Great Britain, managed with 
ſo much reſolution and dexterity, that, when they thought his 
power was declining, or rather that he had no power at all, he got 
every one of them turned out of his poſt. Her majeRy, in the tenth 
year of her reign, raiſed him to the dignity of a Britith peer, by the 
title of Lord Boyle, baron of Marſten, in Somerſetſhire. On the ac- 
ceſſion of King George I. he was made a lord of the bedchainder, 
and lord lieutenant and cuſtos retulorum of the county of Somerſet. 
His frequent voting againſt the miniſters gave rife to a report that 
he was to be removed from all his poſts, upon which he abſented him- 
ſelf from the court; but his friends alluring him that they had ground 
to believe the king had a perſonal eſteem for him, he wrote a letter 
to his majefty, ſignifying, that though he looked upon his ſervice as 
a high honour, yet, when he firit entered into it, he did not conccive 
it was expected frem him that he ſhould vote againſt his conſcience 
and his judgment; that he muſt confeſs it was his misfortune to 
differ widely in opinion from ſome of his majeſty's miniſters ; that it 
thoſe gemilemen had repreſented this to his majeſty as a crime not to 
be forgiven, and his majeſty himſelf thought ſo, he was ready to 
reſign thoſe poſts he enjoyed, from which he found he was already 
removed by a common report, which was rather encouraged than 
contradicted by the miniſters. The king going ſoon after to Ha- 
nover, Lord Orrery's regiment was taken from him; which his 
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lordſhip looking upon as a mark of diſpleaſure, reſigned his polt of 
lord of the bedchamber. | | 
On the 28th of September, 1722, he was committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, by warrant of a committee of the lords of the 
privy council, upon ſuſpicion of high treaſon, and of being concerned 
in Layer's plot. His confinemest brought on ſuch a dangerous fit 
of ſickneſs, that, as Dr. Mead remonttrated to the council, unleſs 
he was immediately ſet at liberty, he would not anſwer for his liſe 
twenty-four hours; upon which, after ſix months impriſonment, he 
was admitted to bail. Upon the ſtricteſt inquiry, 10 ſufficient 
ground for a projecution being found, he was, after paſſing through 
the uſual forms, abſolutely diſcharged. After this, he conſtantly at- 
tended in his place in the Honſe of Peers, as he had done before; 
and though he never ſpoke in that allembly, his pen was frequently 
employed to draw up the protcits entered in it's journals. He died, 
after a ſhort indiſpoſition, on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1731. 


BOYLE (Jonx), earl of Cork and Orrery, was the only ſon of 
Charles, the ſubject of the preceding article, and born the 2d of Ja- 
nuary; 1700-7. He was placed under the management of Fenton, 
the poet, from àhe age of {even to thirteen 3 and then, after paſſing 
through Weſtminſter ſchool, he was admitted nobleman of Chriſt- 
church, Oxford. In 1728 he married Lady Harrizt Hamilton, a 


daughter of George earl of Orkney; and though this match had the 

entire approvation of his father, yet it unfortunately happened that 

a diſſention aroſe between the two earls, which put Lord Boyle and 

his lady into a very delicate and difficult ſituation. Lord Boyle was 

tenderly attached to his Iady; and his behaviour not pleaſing his fa- 
ther, who was too much irritated by the family quarrel, the earl, 

under this impreſſion, made a will, in which he bequeathed his li- 

brary to Chriſt- church in Oxford. It is true, that a reconciliation 

took place, and that the father was upon the point of cancelling this 

bequeſt, but was prevefſted by the ſuddenne{s of his deceaſe. Lord 

Orrery ſpeaks of this affair with great ſeuſibility and emotion, above 

twenty years after; to his ſon. | 

Hle took his fea! in the Hoſe of Peers, Jan. 1731-32; but though 

he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fome ſpeeches, he did not greatly culti- 

vate the buſineſs of parliament. The delicacy of his health, his 
paſſion for private life, and the occaſions he ſometimes had of re- 
ſiding in Tieland, ſeem to have precluded him from any regular 
attendance iu the Engliſh Houſe of Peers. In 1732 he went to Ire- 
land, and was at Cork, when his counteſs died there the 22d of 
Auguſt that year-. The character of this lady is drawn by himſelf, 
in his “ Obſervations on Pliny;” and her excellent qualities and 
virtues are highly diſplayed by Tbeobald, in his dedication of Shak- 
ſpeare*s works to the earl, which, it ſeems, was originally intended 
: tor 
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ſor her. While in Ireland, he commenced a friendſhip with Swift, 
upon ſending him a copy of verſes on his birth-day, which produced 
alſo that of Pope. Oct. 1733 he returned to England, and having 
10w no attachment to London, retired to Marſton in Somerſetſhire; 
a ſeat of his anceſtors which had been much neglected, and which 
was now little more than the ſheil of a houſe. | Here he amuſed 
himſelf in building and repairing, in laying out gardens and planta- 
tions, in erecting a library, &c. - 3 

About 1738 he took a houſe in Duke: ſtreet, Weſtminſter, that 
his ſons might be educated under his own eye, and have alſo the 
benefit of attending Weſtminſter-ſchool. [us the fame year he 
married a ſecond wife, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, an Iriſh gentle- 
woman; and, with gratitude to Heaven, acknowledges that in her 
the loſs of his former counteſs was repaired. In 1739 he publiſhed 
a hew edition, in two vols. 8vo. of his great-grandfather's dramatic 
works, now very ſcarce ; and in 1742 his “ State Letters,” to which 
were prefixed Morrice's memoirs of that ſtateſman. In 1743 he was 
created doctor of. law at Oxford; he was likewiſe a fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1746, Lord Boyle being ſettled at Oxford, and 
Mr. Boyle at Weſtminſter ſchool, he removed to Caledon, in the 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, the feat of Mr. Hamilton, the father of 

his counteſs, where he reſided, with little intermiſſion, till 1750; 
happy in that domeſtic tranquillity, that ſtudious retirement and 
inactivity, from which he was never drawn but with reluctance, 

In 1751 he publiſhed, in two volumes, quarto, a tranſlation oft 
„ Pliny's Letters with Obſervations on each Letter; and an Eſſay on 

Pliny's Life, addreſſed to Charles Lord Boyle:“ which work met 
with ſo good a reception, that three editions of it, in 8vo. have 
ſince been printed. The ſame year, he addrelied to his ſecond fon, 
Mr. Hamilton, “ A Series of Letters, containing Remarks on the 
Lite and Writings of Swift,“ 8vo. which was alſo ſo well received 
that it went through five editions in little more than a year. Dec. 

1753 he ſucceeded to the title of Earl of Cork. September 1754, 
with his lady and daughter, he began a tour to Italy: his chief ob- 
ject was Florence, in which city and it's neighbourhood he reſided 
nearly a year. He collected, while here, materials for the Hiſtory 
of Tuſcany, which he intended to write in a ſeries of letters, twelve 
of which only he lived to finiſh; and of theſe. an ample epitome 
may: be ſeen in ſome of the periodical publications of 1782. 
In November 1755, he arrived at Marſton, after paſting through, 
Germany and Holland. In 1758 he loſt his ſecond lady, and 
the year after his eldeſt fon; and was, agreeable to the ſenſibi- 
lity and tenderneſs of his nature, moſt deeply affected upon theſe. 
occaſions, He ſurvived the loſs of his fon about three years; for an 
hereditary gout, which no temperance or management could ſub- 
due, put a period to his carthly exiſtence, November 16, 1762, in 


hie 50th year. 
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After his death, in 1774, were publiſhed his“ Letters from 
Italy,“ by the Rev. John Duncombe, M. A. who jefixed a life 
of him, irom which theſe memoirs are chiefly drawn, Beſides what 
has been mentioned, Lord Cork was the author of many little 
roductions. He contributed to thoſe periodical papers called 
„The World,” and The Connoiſſeur :” to the former, No. 47, 
6B, 161; to the latter, the molt part of No. 14 and 17, the letter 
ſigned Goliah Englith in No. 19; great part of No. 33 and 40; and 
the letters ſigned Reginald Fitzworm, Michael Krawbridge, Moſes 
Orthodox, and Thomas Vainall, in No. 102, 107, 11}, and 129. 
He publiſhed alfo, in 1759. Memoirs of the Life of Robert Cary, 
Earl of Monmouth,” 8vo. from a MS. communicated to him. Lord 
Cork was an amiable good man, and competently endowed, but not 


of ſtrong original powers. 


„— — 


BOYLE {R1cHard), earl of Burlington and Cork, ſon of Ri- 
chard earl of Cork, was born at the college of Youghall, Oct. 20, 
1612. We have no diflinct account of the place or manner of his 
education; but there js not the leaſt queſtion of his having all the care 
taken of him in this reſpect due to his quality, fince the earl his fa- 
ther was very ſtrict and ſerious in that particular. It is alſo very 

robable he diſtinguiſhed himfelf remarkably in the proſecution of 
his ſtudies, as the Lord Falkland, when deputy of Ireland, conferred 
on him, at his father's houſe at Youghall, the honour of knight- 
bood, Auguſt 13, 1024, when not quite twelve years old. When he 
drew towards twenty, the carl thought proper to finiſh his edu- 
cation by ſending him abroad, which he did under a very diſcreet 
and prudent povernor, with ap allowance of one thouſand pounds a - 
years June 4, 1632. He pafſed through Flanders, France, and 

taly, and after two years flay and npwards, returned home a grace- 
ful and accompliſhed young nobleman, which induced the Lord 
Wentworth, alterwards earl of Strafford, to promote earneſtly a 
maich between him and the Lady Elizabeth, daughter and ſole 
heireſs ta Henry Lord Clifford, afterwards earl of Cumberland; 
which, though it met with lome vithoulies and impediments, was at 
laſt concluded, and the marriage with great pomp ſolemnized, in the 
chapel of Skiptun-caſtle, in Craven, July 5, 1635, which was a very 

reat addition to the ſplendor of the tamily, and to it's intereſts. 

y this marriage he came to be very well known and received at 
Court, where his conduct gained him the eſteem of the miniſters, 
and the love of all who were about it. He was particularly loyal 
and dutiful to the king (Charles I.); for he took, according to the 
letter, the injunctions given him on this head by his parents and 


preceptors; and having, in the fulneſs of his heart, given his ma— 


jeſty warm aſſurances of this kind, he made it the buſineſs and 
fiudy ot his life to come up to them. He raiſed, in the firſt troubles 
of the north, a gallant troop of horſe, at the head of which he pro- 


poſed 
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poſed, under the earl of Northumberland, to ſerve againſt the Scots, 
in the army raiſed to chaſtiſe their firſt rebellion. He gained much 
| honour by this ſtep, and many friends, even amongſt thoſe who were 
not much affected towards his father. On the breaking ont of the 
bloody and inhuman rebellion in Ireland, he was immediately in 
arms and in action. He did not only command troops, but raiſed 
them, and for a long time paid them ; yet he treated them always 
as if they hada nearer relation to himthan what was created by ſervice, 
and often put them in mind that they were not ſoldiers of fortune, but 
men in arms for the protection of their country. He was in ſeveral 
ſieges and rencounters, more eſpecially in the action at Liſcar- 
rol ; but he never ſtruck in with thoſe who thought the belt way to 

romote the Proteſtant cauſe was to carry on the war ſo as to render 
the Papiſts deſperate, It was on the contrary principle that he con- 
curred with, and even adviſed, the marquis of Ormond, in the af- 
fair of the ceſſation ; and that being agreed to, in 1643, he-ſet him- 
ſelf to procuring the king that aſſiſtance, from the hopes of which 
he had conſented to this meaſure. He was fo zealous in this affair, 
that, at his own requeſt, his regiment was made part of the Irifh 
brigade ſent to his majeſty's relief, and his lordſhip, now earl of 
Cork, commanded it in perſon, He was received at Oxford by the 
King with all poſſible marks of favour and attention, and every body 


{poke of his behaviour in the terms that it deſerved. In conſideration, T 


therefore, of theſe timely and effectual ſervices, as well as of thoſe ren- 
dered by his deceaſed father-in-law, he was raited to the dignity of Ba- 
ron Clifford, of Laneſhorough; and in 1663 to the dignity of earl of 
Burlington, or Bridlington, in the county of York. A melancholy 
accident that happened not long after in his family, afforded a new 
opportunity for the king to manifeſt his affe ction for this noble peer, 
whoſe ſecond ſon, Richard, then a volunteer aboard the fleet com- 
manded by his royal highneſs the duke of York, was killed by a 
cannon ſhot, June 3, 1665, in the battle of Solebay : for, upon the 
12th of March, 1665, his majefly conſtituted him lord Iizutenant 
of the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, of the city of York, and county 
of the ſame. This he enjoyed during all that reign, and from the 
year 1679, with the addition of being alfo cuſtos rotulorum. Under 
King James II. he held the ſame employments as long as he 
thought proper to hold them; but when he found that unfortunate 
prince expected him to make ſuch uſes of thoſe offices as manifeſtly 
tended to overthrow the conſtitution, he very magnanimoully reſigned 
them, upon which the lieutenancy was given to Lord "Thomas 
Howard, a very zealous and buſy papiſt. | 

His lordſhip, upon the coming over of the prince of Orange, 


went heartily into the meaſures he thought conducive to ſettling” 


the government, and redrefling grievances, but neither ſought or 
accepted employment. However, July 16, 1689, in the firſt yea 
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of their reign, their es King William and Queen Mary called 
his only ſon, Charles Lord Clifford of Laneſborough, by writ, up 
to the Houſe of Peers; an honour which he did not long live to 
enjoy, dying October 12, 1694. Our noble peer, whoſe parts qua- 
lified him for the moſt active, naturally inclined to peaceful and leſs 
pompous offices, in which he goes the reſpect and eſteem of the 
gentry his neighbours, as his affability and beneficence charmed the 
common ſort, ſo that his influence was general, as appeared. from 
the univerſal concern expreſſed by all ranks of people in Yorkſhire 
on his deceaſe, January 15, 1097-8, in the cighty-fixth year of 
his age. | 
— — ee 

.BOYSE, BOYS, or BOIS (Joux), one of the tranſlators of the 
bible, in the reign of James I. was ſon of William Bois, rector of 
Weſt-Stowe, near St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk, and born at Net- 
tleſtead in that county, 1560. He was taught the firſt rudiments 
of learning by his father; and his capacity was ſuch, that at the 
age of five years he read the bible in Hebrew. He went afterwards 
to Hadley-ſchool, and at fourteen was admitted of St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he diſtinguithed himſelf by his ſkill in the 
Greek. Happening to have the ſmall-pex when he was elected 
fellow, to preſerye his ſeniority, he cauſed himſelf to be carried, 
wrapped up in blankets, to be admitted. He applied himſelf for 
ſome time to the ſtudy of medicine, but fancying himſelf affected 
with every diſeaſe he read of, he quitted that ſcience. June 21, 
1583, he was ordained deacon, and next day, by virtue: of a diſpen- 
ſation, prieſt, He was ten years chief Greek lecturer in his college, 
and read every day. He voluntarily read a Greek lecture for ſome 
years, at four in the morning, in his own chamber, which was 
frequented by many of the fellows. Qn the death of his father, he 
ſucceeded him in the rectory of Weſt- Stowe; but his mother going 
to live with her brother, he reſigned that preferment, though he 
might have kept it with his fellowſhip. At the age of thirty-ſix, 
he married the daughter of Mr. Holt, rector of Boxworth, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, whom he ſucceeded in that living, 1596. On quitting 
the univerſity, the college gave him one hundred pounds. His 
young wife, who was bequeated to him with the living, which was 
an advowſon, proving a bad ceconomiit, and himſelf being wholly 
immerſed in his {tudies, he ſoon became ſo much in debt, that he 
was forced to ſell his choice collection of books to a prodigious diſ- 


advantage. The loſs of his library afflicted him ſo much, that he 


thought of quitting his native country. He was however ſoon re- 
conciled to his wife, and he even continued to leave all domeſtic af- 
fairs to her management. He entered into an agreement with 
twelve of the neighbouring clergy, to meet every Friday at one of 
their houſes by turns; to give an account of their ſtudies. He uſu- 
ally kept ſome young ſcholar in his houſe to inſtruct his own chil- 
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dren, and the poorer fort of the town, as well as feveral gentlemers 
children, who were boarded with him. When a new tranſlation of 
the bible was, by James I. directed to be made, Mr. Bois was elect- 
ed one of the Cambridge tranſlators. He performed not only his 
own, bur alſo the part athgned to another, with great reputation, 
tho' with little profit; for he had no allowance but his commons. He 
was alſo one of the ſix who met at Stationers hall to reviſe the whole: 
which taſk they went through in nine months, having each from 
the company of Stationers during that time 9 ſhillings a week. 
He afterwards aſſiſted fir Henry Saville, in publiſhing the works of 
St. Chryſoſtom, and received a preſent of one copy of the book, for 
wany years labour ſpent about it: which however was owing to 
the death of ſir Henry Saville, who intended to have made him fel- 
low of Eaton. In 1615, Dr. Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Ely, 


— — 
* 


beſtowed on him, unaſked, a prebend in his church. He died 16433, 


in the 84th year of his age; leaving a great . manuſcripts be- 
hind him, particularly a commentary on almoſt all the books of the 
new teſtament. RY | | 


——— ... — — a 
BOYSE (Jos Ern), an Engliſh diſſenting miniſter, was born at 

Leeds in Yorkſhire, Jan. 14, 1659-60; and trained at a private aca» 
demy near Kendal in Weſtmoreland. He then went to Landon; 
and there, among other advantages in the proſecution of his ſtudies, 
attended the preaching of many able divines, both conformiſts and 
nonconformiſts : of thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, Tillotfon, Ca- 
lamy, Scott, and Stillingfleet : of the diſſenters, Charnock, Baxter, 
and Howe, In 1680, he began to preach publicly. He was at 
Amſterdam in 1682, where he preached occaſionally at the Browniſt 
church. In 1683, after his return, he had an invitation to be a 
paſtor at Dublin, which he did not.reliſh ; but was at length indu- 
ced to accept it, becauſe that ſeaſon was not favourable to the non- 
conformiſts in England, Some years after, he had for his coadjutor 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Emlyn, fo-well known for his writings and 
his ſufferings. This connexion and a mutual friendſhip ſubſiſted 
between them for more than ten years; but the friendſhip was inter- 
rupted, and the connex ion diſſolved, in conſequence of Emlyn's ſen- 
timents upon the doctrine af the Trinity. Bygyſe's zeal for ortho- 
doxy led him to take ſome ſteps, which were juſtly-cenſurable ; for, 
while Emyln was under proſecution, and his trial at hand, Boyſe 
publiſhed a book againſt him, which certainly inflamed the proſecu- 
tion, though, in the preface he declares that“ he had ho hand 


. in 1 


The time of Mr. Boyſe's death is not mentioned; but his funeral 
ſermon was preached al Dublin, Dec. 8, 1728. He waz conſidered 
as a learned, pious, able, and uſeful divine; and his works, confiſt- 
ing of ſermons and polemic divinity, were publiſhed, 1728, in two 
volumes folio. | 
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BOYSE (SAMUEL), ſon of the preceding, was a very ingenious 
perſon ; and, being as remarkable for imprudence as for ingenuity, 
may furniſh a very edifying article to numbers. He was born in 
1708, and received the rudiments of his education at a private ſchool 
in Dublin. At eighteen he was ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow ; 
and, before he had entered his 2oth year, married a tradeſman's 

daughter of that city. He was naturally extravagant, and ſoon ex- 
poled to the inconveniences of ind:gence ; and his wife being alfo 
diſſolute and vicious, contributed not a little to accelerate his ruin. 
His father ſupported him for ſome time; but, this ſupport at length 
ceaſing, he repaired to Edinburgh, where his poetical genius pro- 
cured him many friends, and ſome patrons. In 1731, he publiſhed 
a volume of poems, addreſſed to the counteſs of Eglinton ; who was 
a patroneſs to men of wit, and much diſtinguiſhed Boyſe, while he 
reſided in that country. He wrote alſo an Elegy upon the death of 
lady Stormopt, entitled“ The Tears of the Muſes ;” with which 
lord Stormont was ſo much pleaſed, that he ordered Boyſe a hand- 
ſome preſent. 

Theſe publications, and the honourable notice taken of them, 
were the means of recommending him to very high perſons, who 
were deſirous of ſerving him: but Boyſe was not a man to be ſerved, 
He was a man of a low-lived, dirty, groveling humour: he was, 
ſays Cibber, of all men the fartheſt removed from a gentleman : he 
had no graces of perſon, and fewer {till of converfationg and though 
his underſtanding was very extenſive, yet but few could diſcover 
that he had any genius above the common rank. He wrote poems ; 
but theſe, though excellent in their kind, were loſt to the world, 
by being introduced with no advantage. His acquaintance were of 
ſuch a caſt, as could be of no ſervice to him; and, though volup- 
tuous and luxurious, he had no taſte for any thing elegant, and yet 
was tothe laſt degree expenſive. The contempt and poverty he was 
fallen into at Edinburgh, put him upon going to London which 
deſign being communicated to the ducheſs af Gordon, who ſtill re- 
tained a high opinion of jus poetical talents, ſhe gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter to Mr. Pope, and obtained another for him to fir 
Peter King, then chancellor of England. Lord Stormont alſo re— 
commended him to his brother, the late earl Mansfield; but he made 
no uſe of theſe recommendations, and contented hiinſelf with ſubſiſt- 
ing by contributions: About 1740, he was fo reduced, that he had nat 
cloaths to appear abroad in: he had not, fays Cibber, a ſhirt, a coat, 
or any kind of apparel : the ſheets in which he lay were carried to 
the pawn-broker's ; he was obliged to be confined to bed, with no 
other covering than a blanket ; and he had little ſupport, but what 
he got by writing letters to his friends in the moſt abject ſtyle. 
His mode of ſtudying and writing was curious: he fat up in bed, 
with the blanket wrapped about him, through which he had cut a 
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hole large enough to admit his arm; and, placing tle paper upon 
his knee, ſcribbled in the beſt manner he could. | 

In 1742, we find him in a ſpunging-houſe; but how long he 
was inconfinement, does not appear; however he at length obtain- 
ed his liberty : but his imprudence and his wants ſtill continued, 
and he had often recourſe to the meaneſt arts to procure benefac- 
tions. At ſome times he would raiſe ſubſcriptions for poems, which 
did not exiſt ; and, at others, ordered his wite to inform people that 
he was juſt expiring, to move the compaſſion of his friends, who 
were frequently furpriſed to meet the man in the ſtreet to-day, who 
was yelterday ſaid to be at the point of death. In 1743, he pub- 
liſhed an Ode on the battle of Dettingen, entitled,“ Albion's Tri- 
umph :*” but did not put his name to it. In 1745, he was with 
Mr. Henry at Reading, where he was paid at a very low rate for com- 
piling a work, entitled, “ An Hiſtorical Review of the Tranſactions 
of Kurope, from the commencement of the war with Spain in 1739, 
to the inſurrection in Scotland in 1745; with the proceedings in 
parliament, and the mott remarkable domeſtic occurrences, during 
that period, To which is added, An impartial hiſtory of the late 
rebellion,” &c. This work was publiſhed, 1747; in two vols, 8vo. 
and 1s (aid not to be deſtitute of merit. While at Reading, his 
wife died; upon which he tied a piece of black ribbon round the 
neck of a little Jap-dog, which he always carried about with him in 
his arms, as imagining it gave him the air of a man of taſte. He 
alſo, when in his cups, which was as often as he had money, in- 
_ dulged a dream of his wife's being {till alive; and woul1 talk ſpite- 
fally of thoſe by whom he ſuſpected her to be entertained : fo that, 
it 8 he was not without a good degree of affectation in his cha- 
racter. | 

After Boyſe's return from Reading, his behaviour and appearance 
were more decent, and hopes were entertained of his reformation ; 
but his health now viſibly declined, and he died, after a lingering 
illneſs, May 1749, in obſcure lodgings near Shoe-1ane, Where he 
was buried at the expence of the parith. He is a melancholy in- 
{tance of the . wretchedneſs, contempt, and diſgrace, to which the 
molt ingenious perſons may reduce themſelves by an abuſe of thoſe 
powers with which nature hath endowed them. His genius was 
not confined to poetry: he had alſo a taſte for painting, muſic, and 
heraldry. It is faid, that his poems, if collected, would make tix 
moderate volumes': two have been publiſhed. But the moſt ce- 
lebrated of his performances was his poem, called © Deity ;” the 
third edition of which was publiſhed in 1752. | 

BOXHORN (Mark Zukklus), a very learned perſon, but not 
exact and accurate in his writings, was born at Bergen-op-Zoom 
in 1612. He became profeſſor at Leyden, firſt of eloquence, after- 
wards of politics and hiſtory. He died in 1663, after having pub- 
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liſhed ſeveral works: 1. Hiſtoria Sacra et Profana, a Chriſto nato 
uſque ad 1650, 4to. 2. Origines Gallice. 3. Accounts of Holland 
and Zealand, publiſhed in Takin at different times in two quartos. 
4. Notes upon Tacitus, Pliny, Juſtin, Suetonius, and other ancient 
Latin writers. | | 


—— — RY » 

BRACTON (HENRY DE), a celebrated Engliſh lawyer in the 
Izth century, was, according to Mr. Prince, born in Devonſhire : 
and ſtudied at Oxford, where he took the degree of doctor of laws. 
Applying himſelf afterwards to the ſtudy of the laws of England, he 
roſe to great eminence at the bar ; and, in 1244, was, by king Hen- 
ry III. made one of his judges itinerant. At preſent, he is chiefly 
Known by his learned work De legibus et conſuetudinibus Angliæ;“ 
the firſt printed edition of it was in 1569, folio. In 1640, it was 
was printed in 4to; and great pains was taken to collate various 
MSS. One of the moſt authentic manuſcripts of this work was 
burnt in the fire which conſumed a part of the Cotton library, 
OR. 23, 1731. | | 


— — . 

BRAD FORD (Jon) a faithful profeſſor of, and valiant ſufferer 
for, the reformed religion, under the cruel perſecutions of popery, 
in the reign of queen Mary, was born in the former part of king 
Henry the VITIth's reign, of genteel parents, in the town of Man- 
cheſter in Lancaſhire, where he received good education, not only in 
the Latin tongue, but arrived to great perfection in writing and 
accompts ; ſo that he had few equals in thoſe parts, for his quali- 
fications of that kind. Theſe excellencies of the. pen to which he 
had attained, recommended him to the ſervice of Sir John Harring- 
ton, a noble knight, in great eſteem with that king, and his ſon 
Edward VI., under whom he was divers times treaſurer, and pay- 
maſter of the Engliſh forces, and builder of the military works or 
fortifications at Boulogne in France. He paſſed ſeveral years in 
this employment, lived in great credit, made a ſplendid appearance, 
and was in a fair way both to wealth and honour. Alter retiring 
from this employment in the army, we find him reſiding for a while 
in the Inner-Temple ; where, as it is ſaid, he ſtudied the common 
laws of this realm, and for ſome time ſolicited ſuits there, for ſir 
John Harrington. But whatever he ſtudied, or heard in the Temple, 
it appears by his letters from thence, to his pious friend Mr. TI raves, 
that he heard more ſermons than law-leQures there; and that he 
was already grown a divine, before he had taken the orders of one ; 
he removed to Cambridge about the month of Auguſt 1548, and 
there changed his ſtudy as well as his profeſſion. He ſoon took his 
degree of maſter of arts at Catherine-Hall; and Dr. Nicholas Rid- 
ley, who was then maſter of Pembroke-Hall, invited him, together 
with his godly companion malter Thomas Horton, to become Fel- 
lows of that Hall. He now vigorouſly proceeded in the heavenly 


progreſſion ; and, by the effectual courſes he took to arrive at that 
| ſpiritual 
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hop Ridley, who, in the beginning of the year 1550, was tranſlated 
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ſpiritual perfection he aſpired to, he became ſe eminent, that Biæ 


to the ſee of London, ſent for him from the univerſity, to take - 


upon him deacon's orders ; which having received, together with a a 


licence, he ſoon became ſuch a famous preacher of piety, and ſueh 
an exemplary pattern of what he preached, that the ſaid biſhop ob- 


* 


tained of the privy-council a grant, that he might. be admitted one 
of his chaplains, From this time, to the end of king Edward's ' 
reign, he did ſo conitantly, ſo ardently, and prevailingly, engraft 
the true principles of religion, not in the ears only, but in the hearts 
and minds of the people; fo reformed the vicious, reclaimed the 


perverted, and fixed the wavering, that no preacher of his time was 
more followed, or more famed than Mr. Bradford. | 


Though by the death of king Edward, the religion was now 


changed to popery under queen Mary, yet Bradford changed not ; 
but kept diligently preaching on the reformed doctrine, till he was 
unjuſtly, there being as yet no law againſt it, deprived both of his 


office, his liberty, and at laſt his life, by her cruel council, more 
eſpecially the eccleſiaſtics in it. On the 16th of Auguſt 1553, he 


was ſummoned by the council and biſhops to the Tower of London, 
where the queen then was, and charged with ſedition and hereſy. 
All his purgations availed him not ; but they committed him cloſe 
priſoner where he was. While he thus lay in the Tower, and other 
places of confinement, he wrote ſeveral pious diſcourſes and exhor- 


tations, which were ſuſpected to have reclaimed ſome who had re- 


volted to pepery, and known to have confirrned many who were un- 
ſettled in the proteſtant faith; but all by ſtealth; for he was denied 
the uſe of pen and ink. But nothing more irritated his adverſaries, 
than the many epiſtles he ſecretly wrote, and conveyed to the ei- 


tizens of London, the univerſity and town of Cambridge, the towns 


of Walden and Mancheſter ; and alſo to many noble and learned 
friends, as well as his pious relations ; which letters and diſcourſes 


are molt of them extant in Fox's Book of Martyrs. In theſe letters 


ſhine forth ſuch a.ſpirit of inflexible conſtancy in his principles, 
ſuch a primitive and apoſtolic zeal for the propagation of truth, 
ſuch a ſincere abhorrence of the groſs, mercenary, and preſump- 


tuous deluſions of the church of Rome, that it is as little wonder 


they have been fo carefully tranſmitted to us, by the friends and 
favourers of the reformation, as that the enemies to it ſhould cut 


off, as ſoon as they could, the increaſe of them. They having, 


therefore, ordered Bradford to be removed to the king's-bench 1n 


Southwark; he was ſoon afterwards, on the 22d of January 15 54. 


led to his examination before Stephen, biſhop of Wincheſter, then 
lord chancellor; Edmund, biſhop of London, and others of them 
in commiſſion for that purpoſe. After it was over, he was ſent 
back to the ſaid priſon, under ſtricter reſtraint than before, eſpecially 
in the excerciſe of his pen: but the ſweetneſs of his comportment to- 

wards 
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wards his keepers ſo mollified and won upon them, that it defeated 
the ſeverity of his enemies commands in that particular; and his 
arguments, thus diſcharged out of priſon, were like gunpowder 
that makes a louder report, and has but the ſtronger effect the cloſer 
it is confined ; thereby doing their cauſe more hurt, than all the 
terror of their tyrannical treatment did it good. A week after, that 
35, on the 29th of the fame month, he was brought before them in 
the church of St. Mary Overies to his ſecond examination. In this 
examination, we ſee he was ſtill intractable to all their ſeducements 
and menaces to all efforts of drawing him into that apoſtacy they 
had fet him the pattern of: but (till, not in utter deſpair of gracing 
their example, and juſtifying their own compliance by his, they. 
ordered him up to their inquiſition at the ſame place again the next 
day, to be examined for the laſt time. After his condemnation, we 
find him on the 3d of February, a priſoner in the Poultry-Counter, 
in the city of London, and that he Jay there almoſt five months, 
bated and worried great part of the time, by ſome or other of the 
biſhops and their chaplains or prieſts, and others whom they ſet 
upon him, in hopes, all under the vizor of friendſhip and compaſ- 
ſion, to worm out ſome confeſſions or other, of ſuch erroneous tenets 
as might give fome colour to the world for their barbarity towards 
him. But he was invincible to them al} ; ſteady as a rock, repelling 
the ſtormy waves that invade it, and expoſing their infoltdity, by 
turning them into froth. His ſagacity in difcerning their ſnares, 
and ins readineſs in refelling their arguments from the ſcriptures, 
the fathers, and themſelves, were inch, upon thoſe politic and rational 
topics, of the pope's authority here, and the real or carnal preſence 
in the ſacrament, for the denial of Which he was condemned; that 
his moſt clamorous antagoniſts were ſtruck with ſilence, and depart- 
ed with admiration. | 
We are informed, that, both while he lay in the King's-bench, 
and now in the Counter, he preached twice a day, unleſs ſickneſs 
hindered him; where alſo the facrament was often miniſtered ; and, 
through his keeper's indulgence, there was ſuch reſort of pious peo- 
ple to him, that his chamber was uſually almoſt filled with them. 
Ie made but one ſhort meal a-day, and allowed himſelf but four 
hours reft at night. His gentle nature was ever relenting at the 
thoughts of his infirmities, and fears of being betrayed into incon- 
ſtancy : his behaviour was ſo humane, ſo affe ing to all about him, 
that it won even many papiſts to wiſh for the preſervation of his life. 
His very mien and aſpect bepat veneration ; being tall and ſpare, or 
ſomewhat maccrated in his body; of a faint ſanguine complexion, 
with an auburn beard ; and his eyes, through the intenſeneſs of his 
celeſtial cantemplations, were often fo ſolemnly ſettled, that the 
tears would ſilently gather in them, till he could not reſtrain them 
trom overflowing their banks, and creating a ſympathy in the eyes 
or his beholders. The portions of his time he did not ſpend in 
prayer 
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prayer or preaching, he allotted to the viſitation of his fellow- pri- 
ſoners ; exhorting the ſick to patience, and diſtributing his money 
to the poor; ſome of them, thoſe who had been the moſt violent 
oppoſers of his dactrines; nor did he leave the felons themſelves 
without the beſt relief they were capable of receiving, under the 
diſtreſſes they had brought upon themſelves ; ſuch as excited them to 
the moit hearty and ſincere repentance, The laſt night he lay in 
the Counter, which was June the 29th, he was much troubled in his 
cep with dreams of the iron chain being brought to the priſon-gare 
which was to bind him to the ſtake ; alſo of being removed the next 
day to Newgate, and burnt in Smithfield the morning after; ail 
which exactly came to paſs. He quitted his unquiet bed about three 
o'clock in the morning, and, by his old exerciſe of reading and 
prayer, ſoon recovered that compoſure of mind which continued to 
the laſt. When the keeper's wife, almoſt beſide herſelf, brought 
him intelligence the next day, that the chain was buying, and that 
he muſt die on the morrow, he pulled off his cap, and, lifting up 
his eyes to Heaven, ſaid, & I thank God for it, I have looked for it a 
long time; therefore it comes not ſuddenly, but as a thing waited 
for every day and hour ; the Lord make me worthy of it.” When 
he ſhifted himſelf into the ſhirt he was to die in, he made ſuch ap- 
plications of it to the wedding-garment, as raiſed the admiration of 
all who were about him. When he went out of the priſon, he 
diſtributed his money to every ſervant and officer of the houſe, and 
*! the priſoners teok their leave of him with weeping eyes: ſo, 
about midnight, he was carried to Newgate, attended by a vaſtynul- 
titude of people, who, becauſe they had heard he was to ſuffer by 
break of day, that the fewer ſpectators might be witneſſes of his 
death, they either ſtayed in Smithfield all night, or returned in great- 
er numbers thither by four o'clock the next morning, which was the 
ficit of July, 1555 ; but Bradt rd was not brought thither till nine 
o'clock, and then came under a ſtronger guard of halberdeers than 
was ever known on the like occaſion, As he came out of Newgate, 
he gave his velvet cap and his handkerchief to an old friend, with 
whom he had a little private talk. But his brother-1n-law, Roger 
Beſwick, for only taking leave of him, had his head broke, till the 
blood ran down his ſhoulders, by the Sheriff Woodrofe. When 
he came to Smithfield, and in his company a Yorklhire youth, who 
was an apprenticę in London, named John Lycie, and to be burnt 
at the ſaine ſtake witn him, for maintaining the like faith in the 
ſacrament, and denving that prieſts had any authority to exact auri- 
cular confeſſion, Bradford went boldly up to the ſtake, laid him 
down flat on his tace on one fide of it ; and the ſaid young man, 
John Lyefe, in like manner, went and laid himſelf on the other; 
where they had not prayed to themſelves. above the ſpacg of a mi- 
nute, before the ſaid ſheriff bid Bradford ariſe, and make an end; 
tor the preſs of the people was very great. When they were on 1 
| . ö 1 cet, 
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feet, Bradford took a faggot and kiſſed it, and did the like to the ſtake. 
When he pulled off his cloaths, he deſired they might be given to 
his ſervant ; which was granted. Then, at the ſtake, holding up 
his hands and his face to Heaven, he faid aloud, “O England, 
England, repent thee of thy fins! Beware of idolatry, beware of an- 
tichriſts, left they deceive you.” Here the ſheriff ordered his hands 
to be tied; and one of the fire-rakers told him, if he had no better 
learning than that, he had beſt hold his peace. Then Bradford 
forgiving, and aſking forgiveneſs of, all the world, turned his head 
about, comforted the ſtripling at the ſame ſtake with him, and em- 
bracing the flaming reeds that were near him, was heard among his 
laſt words to ſay, Strait is the way, and narrow is the gate,” &c. 
Thus he left the droſs of his body among the aſhes upon the earth, 
while his ſoul aſcended to Heaven. | 


- BRADLEY (James), D. D. Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy in 
Oxtord, fellow of the Royal Society at London, and member of the 
academies of ſciences and belles letfres of Paris, Berlin,jPeterſburgh, 
and Bologna, was born at Shireborn in Glouceſterſhire, in 1692, 
and educated at Northleach in the ſame county. Thence he was 
admitted a commoner of Baliol college in Oxford, March 15, 1710: 
where he took the degree of bachelor, Oct. 14, 1714, and of maſter 
of arts, Jan. 21, 1716. He was ordained deacon and prieſt in 1719, 
and inſtituted the ſame year to the vicarage of Bridſtow in Hereford- 
ſhire. - He never had any other preferment in the church, except the 
ſmall re@ory or ſinecure of Landewy Welfry, in the county of 
Pembroke, and dioceſe of St. David: and his inſtitution to this 
bears date the firſt of March, 1719. It is preſumed that the biſhop 
of Hereford, to whom he was chaplain, was his patron to the vi- 
carage ; and Mr. Molyneux, who was then ſecretary to the prince 
of Wales, procured him the ſinecure. | | 
It appears that thus early in life he had many friends; and it is 
robable that by ſome of them he might have riſen to eminence 
in tae church, had not his natural inclination led him to purſue 
other ſtudies, in which he afterwards ſhone ſo conſpicuouſly, He 
received his firſt rudiments of the mathematics from his uncle Dr. 
James Pound, who reſided at his living of Wanſtead in Eſſex, 
where our altronomer was ſome time curate : this gentleman was 
his mother's brother, a man of ſingular capacity and genius, and 
eminent as a divine, a phyſician, and a mathematician. In the two 
former capacities he went to the Eaſt-Indies, in the company's ſer- 
vice; and was one of thoſe who had the good fortune to eſcape from 
the maſſacre of the factory, on the iſland of Pulo Condore, in Cochin 
China. ,An account of this ſhocking ſcene remains amongſt Dr. 
Bradley's papers, written by Dr. Pound, together with a « Journal 


8 kept by him on board the Roſe ſloop, until, after many difficulties 
and diſtreſſes, they arrived at Batavia the 18th of April, {= 
5 1 he 
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The public ſuffered much in this cataſtrophe, by the loſs of Dr. 
Pound's papers, and other valuable curioſities collected by him, 
which all periſhed in the conflagration ; as he had no time to ſave- 
any thing but his own life. With this relation, to whom he was. 
dear, even more than by the ties of blood, he ſpent all his vacations 
from othet duties: it was whilſt with him at Wanſtead, that he. 
firſt began the obſervations with the ſector, which led to thoſe im». 
ortant diſcoveries; and enabled him to ſettle the laws of the alter- 
ations of the fixed ſtars from the progreſſive motion of light, and 
the nutation of the earth's axis. 3 

On the death of John Keil, M. D. he was choſen Saviliau pro- 
feſlor of aſtronomy in Oxford; his appointment bears date OR. 31, 
1721; On this promotion, fo agreeable to his taſte, he reſigned the 
living of Briſtow, and alſo the finecure of Landewy Welfry, and 

henceforward devoted his time and ſtudies to his beloved fcience;. 
nor was he ſooner known, than diſtinguiſhed by the friendſhip of 
lord Macclesfield, fir Iſaac Newton, his colleague in the Savilian pro- 
feſſorlhip, Dr. Halley, and other great mathematicians, aſtrono- 
mers, and patrons of ſcience. In 1730, he fucceeded Mr. White- 
ſide, as lecture reader of aſtronomy and experimental philoſophy in 
Oxford: which was a conſiderable emolument to hiimſelf, end which 
he held till within a year or two of his death; when the ill ſtate of 
his health made it neceſſary to reſign it. At the deceaſe of Dr. 
Halley, he was appointed aſtronomical obſervator, at the royal ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich: the appointment is dated Feb. 3 1741-2. 
From letters found amongſt his papers, it appears that Dr. Halley _ 
was greatly deſirous that our aſtronòmer ſhould ſucceed him; and 
in one letter; when he found himſelt declining, he deſites his leave 
to make intereſt for him: but he owed this new acquiſition chiefly 
to the friendſhip of lord Macclesfield, the late preſident of the Royal 
Society. Upon this promotion he was honoured with the degree 
of doctor of divinity, hy diploma from Oxford. 

In 1747, he publithed his letter to the earl of Macclesfield, con- 
cerning an apparent motion obſerved in ſome ofthe fixed ſtars; on 
account of which he obtained the annual gold prize-medal from 
the Royal Society. It was in conſequence of this letter, that in 
1748 George the Second; by his gn manual, directed to the com- 
- miſſtoners and principal officers of his navy, ordered the payment 

of loool. to James Bradley, D. D. his aſtronomer, and keeper of 
the royal obſervatory, in order to repair the old inftruments in the 
ſaid obſervatory, and to provide new ones. This enabled him to 
turniſh it with the nobleſt an4 moſt acccurate apparatus in the 
known world, ſuited to the dignity of the nation and the royal do- 
nor; in the executive part of this uſeful work, thofe eminent ax- 
tiſts Mr. George Graham and Mr. Bird deferve honourable men- 
tion: who contributed much towards the perfection of thofe inſtru- 
ments, which enabled Dr. Bradley to leave behind him the greateſt 
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number of the moſt accurate obſervations that were perhaps ever 
made by any one man. Nor was this the laſt inſtance whereby 
his late majeſty diſtinguithed his royal aſtronomer ; for, upon his re- 
fuling to accept the living of Greenwich from a conſcientious 
ſcruple, his majefty granted him an annuity or yearly penſion of 
250l. during pleaſure, | Rs 

About 1748 he became entitled to Biſhop Crew's bene faction of 

ol. per annum, to the lecture reader in experimental philoſophy in 
Oxlerd He was elected member of the Royal Society in 1752; 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 1748; of that at Peterſburgh, 
in 1754 ; of the Academy of Sciences at Bologna, in 1757; and allo 
of the Royal Pruſſian Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, but the 
time when does not appear amoneſt his papers. | 

By too cloſe application to his obſervations and ſtuds, as is pro- 

bable, ovr royal aſtronomer was afflited for near two years before 
his death with a grievous oppreſſion on his ſpirits, which pep 
an end to his labours: his chief diftreſs aroſe from an apprehenſion 
that he ſhould ſurvive his rational faculties; but this ſo much dreaded 
evil never came upon him. In June 1762 he was taken with a 
ſuppreſſion of urine, occafioned fas it afterwards appeared) by an in- 
flammation in his kidneys, which brought him to his end the 13th 
of July following. He died at Chatford in Glouceſterfhire, in the 
7oth year of his age. 


BRADY (Dr. Nicnoras), an Engfiſh divine of good parts and 
learning, was the ſon of Nicholas Brady, an officer in the king's 
army in the civil wars of 1641; being lineally deſcended from Hugh 
Brady, the firſt Proteſtapt biſhop of Meath. He was born at Ban- 
don, in the county of Cork, October the 28th, 1659, and continued 
in Ireland til] he was twelve years of age. Then he was fant over 
to England to Wettminſter-ſchool, and from thence eleQed ſtudent 
to Chrilt-church, in Oxford. Aſter continuing there about four 
years, he Went to Dublin, where his father reſided; at which uni- 
verſity he iminediately commenced bachelor of arts. When he was 
of due ſtanding, his diploma for the degree of doctor of divinity was, 
on account ot his uncommon merit, preſented to him by that unt- 
verſity, while he was in England; and brought over by Dr. Pratt, 
then ſenior travelling feilow, afterwards provoſt of 'that college. 
His firſt eccleſiaſti cal preterment was to a prebend, in the cathedral of - 
St. Barry's, at Cork; to which he was collated by Biſhop Wetteri- 
hal, w hoſe domeſtic chaplain he was. He was a zealous promoter 
07 the Revolution, and in confequence of his zeal ſuffered for it. In 
1%, when the troul=s broke opt in Ireland, by his intereſt with 
King J-mes's general, he thrice prevented the burning of the town 

of Pandon, after three 2veral orders given by that prince to deſtroy 
i the ſame paar, having deen deputed by the people of Bandon, 
„. went over to England, to petition the pariiament for a redreſs of 
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ſome grievances they had ſuffered while King James was in Ireland; 
and afterwards quitting his preferments in Ireland, he ſettled in 
London, where, being celebrated for his abilities in the pulpit, he 


Was elefted miniſter of St. Catherine Cree church, and leGurer of 


St. Michael's, Wood-ſtreet. He afterwards became miniſter of 
Richmond in Surrey, and Stratford-upon-Avon in Warwickſhire, 
and at lengtif rector of Clapham in Surrey; which laſt, together 
with Richmond, he held till his death. He was alſo chaplain to 
the duke of Ormond's troop of horſe-guards, as he was to their ma- 
jeſties King William and Queen Mary. He died May 20, 1, 

aged ſixty-ſix. | 5 | 

He tranflated the“ ZEneid of Virgil,” which was publiſhed by 

ſubſcription. Ie publiſhed three volumes of * Sermons” in 80. 

and after his death three more were publiſhed by his ſon. Among 

his ſermons, there is one preached on St. Cæcilia's day, in vindication 
of church muſic, firſt printed in 1697, 4to. But what he is likely 
to be the longeit remembered for, as indeed he is now beſt known 

by, is © A new Verſion of the Pſalms of David,” in conjunction 
with Mr, Tate. All this verſion was licenſed at Kenſington, where 
King William uſually reſided, in 1696; and is now ſung in moſt, 
churches of England and Ireland, inſtead of the old one by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, made in the reign of Edward VI. | 


__ BRAHE (Tycho) a celebrated aſtronomer, deſcended of an 
illuſtrious family, originally of Sweden, but fettled in Denmark, 
was born in Knudſtorp, 1546. He was by the direction of George 
Brahe, his father's brother, taught Latin when ſeven years old. He 
{tudied tive years under private tutors, and acquired a taſte for 
poetry. His uncle ſent him, in 1559, to ſtudy rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy at Copenhagen: his father had died a little before. The 
great eclipſe of the ſun, on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1560, happening at 
the preciſe time the aſtronomers had foretold, he began to look upon 
aſtronomy as ſomething divine; and, purchaſing the tables of Sta- 
dius, gained ſome notion of the theory of the planets, In 1562 he 
was ſent to Leipſic to ſtudy law, but aitronomy wholly engroſſed his 
thoughts: in purchaſing books of that ſcience he employed his 
pocket-money. Having procured a {mall celeſtial globe, he was 
wont to wait till his tutur was gone to bed, in order to examine the 
conſtellations, and learn their names: when the ſky was clear, he 
ſpent whole nights in viewing the ſtars. In 1565 the death of his 
uncle occaſioned his return home; but his relations thinking the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy beneath his rank, he went in 1566 to Wittem-: 
berg, which the plague forced him to leave in 1567, to go to Kol- 
tock. In December that year, a difference ariling between Brahe . 
and a Danith nobleman, they fought, and the former had part of his 
noſe cut off; which defect he fo artfully ſupplied with one made of 
gold and filver, that it was not perceivable. It was about this time 
K k 2 | that 
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that he began to apply himſelf to chemiſtry, propoſing nothing leſs 
than to obtain the. philoſopher's ſtone.” In 1569 he removed to 
Augſburg, where he was vilited by Peter Ramus. In 1571 he re- 
turned to Denmark, and was favoured by his mother's brother, 
Steno Belle, a lover of learning, with a convenient place at his callle 
of Herritzvad, near Knudſtorp, for making his obſervations, and 
building a laboratory. His marrying a country girl beneath his 
rank, occaſioned ſuch a violent quarrel between him and his rela— 
tions, that the wing was obliged to interpoſe to reconcile them. In 
1574, by his majeſty's command, he read lectures upon the theory 
of comets. at Copenhagen; and the year following viſited Heſſe 
Edel, Franckfort, and Baſil, and ſome other parts „f Switzerland. 
From thence he went to Italy, ſtaid ſome time in Venice, and re- 
turned by way of Germany to Copenhagen before winter, to ſettle 
his affairs, purpoſing to remove with his family to Baſil the follow- 
ing ſpring; but he dropped this deſign, upon the King of Den- 
mark's beſtowing on him for life the iſland of Kuen in the Sound, 
and 2 promiſe that an obſervatory and laboratory ſhould be built, 
for him, with a ſupply allo of money for carrying on his deſigns, 
The firſt ſtone of the obſervatory was laid Auguſt 8, 1576. Though 
that, with the ſeveral buildings belonging to it, and the neceſſary 
machines, coft the king an immenſe ſum, Brahe laid out of his own 
money above an hundred thouſand crowns during the twenty years 
he continued there, ſparing no expence to cultivate the ſcience of 
aſtronomy. He commonly maintained in his houſe ten or twelve 
oung men, who aſſiſted him in his obſervations, and whom he in- 
Aruged in aſtronomy and the mathematics. The king likewiſe aſ- 
ſigned him a penſion of two thouſand crowns out of the treaſury, a 
ſee in Norway, and the canonry of Roſhild, worth a thouſand crowns 
A year. James VI. of Scotland coming into Denmark to marry 
Anne, daughter of Frederick II. viſited Brahe at Uraniburgh, the 
name given to the obſervatory, made him ſeveral noble preſents, 
and wrote a copy of Latin verſes in his honour. The particular 
diſtinction paid to Brahe excited the jealouſy of ſome of the nobles. 
The phyficians allo were uneaſy, becauſe their patients deſerted 
them to apply to him for the ſovereign medicines which he diſtri- 
buted gratis. Valkendorf, treaſurer of the houſehold, was incenſed 
againſt him on account of a diſpute accafioned by a dog of Brahe's 
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9 i baving bit him. All theſe things conſpired to his ruin. Tt was repre- 
Wat: ſented to the king, that, the treaſury being exhauſted, many pen- 
+. ſions, n Brahe's, ought to be retrenched; that the ſee I 
„ which he had long enjoyed ought to be giyen to ſome perſon more 


capable to ſerve the ſtate; and that, though Brahe was obliged to 
make the neceſſary reparations to the chapel belonging to his ca- 
nonry at Rofhild, he had ſuffered it to fall to ruin. Theſe inſi- 
puations had their effect; and in 1569 he was deprived of his pen- 
ſion, his ſee, and his canonry, Being thus rendered incapable of 
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ſupporting the expences of his laboratory, he went to Copenhagen, 
and continued his aſtronomięal obſervations and chemical experi- 
ments in that city, till Valkendorf brought him an order from the 
king to deſiſt. This put him upon thoughts of getting himſelf 
introduced to the emperor, who was fond of mechaniſm and che- 
mica] experiments. He waited upon him at Prague, was moſt gra- 
cioufly received, had a magnificent houſe given him till one more 
proper for altrynomical obſervations could be procured, and a pen- 
ſion of three thouſand crowns aſſigned him, with a promiſe of a fee 
for himſelf and his deſcendants. This good fortune he enjoyed but 
a ſhort time ; for going to dine with a nobleman, he forgot to make 
water before he fat down to table, according to his uſual cuſtom. 

During the entertainment he drank more than common, and found 
himſelf uneaſy, yet imprudently continued fume time longer at 
table; and upon his return home was ſeized with a total ſuppreſ- 
fon of urine, of which he died the 24th of October, 1601. His 

| | great ſkill in aſtrology is univerſally acknowledged. He was very 
; | credulous with reſpect to judicial aſtrology and prefages. It he met Fl 
an old -woman when he went out of doors, or a hare upon the road | 
on a journey, he uſe] to turn back immediately, being perſuaded that 
it was a bad omen. Wheh he lived at Uraniburg, he had at his honſs 
a madman, whom he placed at his feet at table, and fed himſelf. As 
he imagined that every thing ſpoken by mad perſons prefaged ſome- 
thing, he carefully obſerved all that this man ſaid; and becauſe it 
{{metimes proved true, he imagined it might always be depended upon. 
BRAMHALL (JohN), an eminent divine, Was deſcended from 
an ancient family, and born at Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, about 1593, 
He received his ſchool education at the place of his birth; and was 
removed from thence to Sidney college, Cambridge, in 1608. Af. 
ter taking the degrees of bachelor and maiter of arts, he quitted the 
_ univerſity, and, entering into orders, had a living given him in the 
city of York. About the ſame time he married a clergyman's 
widow, with whom he received a good fortune ; and, what was 
equally, if not more acceptable, a valuable library, left by het 
former huſband, In 1523 he had two public diſputations at North 
Allerton, with a ſecular prieſt and a Jefvi. he match between 
Prince Charles and the Infanta of Spain was then depending; and 
the Papiſts expected great advantages and countenance to their reli- 
gion from it. "Theſe two, therefore, by way of preparing the way 
tor them, ſent a public challenge to all the Proteſtant clergy in the 
county of York; and when none durſt accept it, our author, though 
then but a ſtripling in the ſchool of controverſy, undertook the com- 
bat. His ſucceſs in this diſpute gained him ſo much reputation, and 
ſo recommended him in particular to Matthews, archbiſhop of 
York, that he made him his chaplain, and took him into his confi- 
dence, He was afterwards made a prebendary of York, and then 
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of Rippon; at which laſt place he went and reſided after the arch” 
biſhop's death, which happened in 1628, and managed moſt of the 
affairs of that church in the quality of ſub-dean. He had preat 
weight in the town of Rippon, and was alſo appointed one of his 
majeſty's high commitlioners, in the adminiſtration of which oflice 
he was by ſome accounted ſevere. - _ 5 

In 1630 he took a doctor of divinity's degree at Cambridge; and 
ſoon after was invited to Ireland by the Lord Viſcount Wentworth, 
deputy of that kingdom, and Sir Chriſtopher Wandesford, maſter of 
the rolls. He went over in 1633, having firſt reſtgned all his church 
preferments in England; and a little while after obtained the arch- 
deaconry of Meath, the beſt in that kingdom. The firſt public ſer- 
vice he was employed in was a royal viſitation; when finding the 
revenues of the church miſerably waſted, the biſhoprics, in parti- 
cular, wretchedly dilapidated by fee-tarms and long leaſes, and fmall 
rents, the diſcipline ſcandalouſly deſpifed, and the miniſters but 
meanly provided, he applied, in proceſs of time, proper remedies to 
theſe ſeveral evils. In 1634 he was promoted to the biſhopric of 
Londonderry; and improved that ſee very much, not only by ad- 
vancing the rents, but allo by recovering lands detained from his 
predeceſſors. But the greateſt fervice he did the church of Ireland 
was, by getting, with the Tord deputy's aſſiſtance, ſeveral acts paſſed 
in the parliament which met in that Kingdom on the 14th of July, 
1634, for the Aboliſhing fee-farms, recovering impropriations, &c. 
by which, and other means, he regained to the church, in the ſpace 
of four years, thirty or forty thouſand pounds a year. In the con- 
vocation that met at the ſame time, he prevailed upon the church of 
Ireland to be united in the ſame faith with the church of England, by 
embracing the thirty-nine articles of religion, agreed upon in the 
convocation holden at London in 15062. He would fain alſo have 
got the Englith canons eſtabliſhed in Ireland, but could obtain no 
more, than that ſuch of our canons as were proper for the Iriſh 
ſhould be removed thither, and others new framed and added to 
them. In the mean time he met, from ſeveral quarters, with a 
great deal of detraction and envy, and, according to the fathion of 
thoſe times, was charged with Arminianiſm and Popery ; but he 
was not of a ſpirit to be daunted with noiſe and ill words. 
In 1637 he took a journey into England, and was there ſurpriſed 
with the news of an information exhibited againſt him in the Star- 
chamber, tor being preſent at Rippon when one Mr. Palmes had 
made ſome reflecting diſcourſe upon his majeſty, and neither re- 
proving nor informing . againſt him. The words deſerved no very 
great puniſhment, if they had been true, being no more than, that 
he feared a Scottiſh miſt was come over their town, becauſe the 
king had altered his lodgings from Rippon, where he had deſigned 
them, to Sir Richard Graham's houſe, not far from that place.” 
But the biſhop eaſtly cleared himſelf and the whole company. After 
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having received much honour from Charles I. and many civilitie* 
from Archbiſhop Laud, and other great perſons, he returned to Ire- 
land; and with Goo. for which he ſold his eſtate in England, pur- 
chaſed another at Omagh, in the county of: Tyrone, and began a 
plantation, which the diſtractions of that kingdom hindered him from 
perfecting. In March 1640-4t articles of high treaſon were exhi- 
bited againſt him in Ireland, wherein he was charged with having 
conſpired with others to ſubyert the fundamental laws of that King- 
dom, to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government, &c. The 
biſhop was at Londonderry when he received intelligence of this ac- 
culation. All his friends wrote to him to decline the trial, but, 
fiinking.it diſhonourable to fly, he went directly to Dublin, and was 
made a cloſe priſoner by the parliament. - In this diſtreſs he wrote 
to the primate Uſher, then in England, for his advice and comfort; 
who mediated fo effectually in his behalf with the king, that his 
majeſty ſent a. letter to Ireland to ſtop proceedings againſt him. 
This letter was very ſlowly obeyed; however, the biſhop was at 
length reſtored to liberty, but without any public acquittal, the charge © 
lying ſtil dormant againſt him, to. be awakened when his enemies 
plealed. Shortly after his return to Londonderry, Sir Phelim O'Nell - 
contrived his ruin in the following manner. He directed a letter 
to him, wherein he deſired, “ that, according to their articles, ſuch. 
a gate of the city ſhould be delivered to him;“ expecting that the 
Scotch in the place would, upon: the diſcovery, become his exe- 
cutioners; but the perſon who was to manage the matter ran away 
with the letter. Though this deſign took no place, the biſhop did 
not find any ſafety there: the city daily filling with diſcontented per- 
ſons out of Scotland, he began to be afraid Jeſt they ſhould deliver 
him up. One night they turned a cannon againſt his houſe, to af- 
front him; u hereupon, being perſuaded by his friends to look on that 
as a warning, he took their advice, and privately embarked for Eng- 
land. Here he continued active in the king's ſervice till his affairs 
were grown deſperate; and then, embarking with ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, he landed at Hamburgh on the Sth of. July, 1644. 
Shortly after, at the treaty of Uxbridge, the parliaments of England 
and Scotland made this one of their preliminary demands, that Bi- 
ſhop Bramhall, together with Archbiſhop Land, &c. ſhould be ex- 
cepted but of the general pardon. 9 5 I 
From Hamburgh he went to Bruſſels, where he continued for the 
moſt part till 1648, with Sir Henry de Vic, the king's preſident; 
conſtantly preaching every Sunday, and frequently adminiſtering the 
acrament. In that year he returned to Ireland; from whence, 
after having undergone ſeveral difficulties he narrowly eſcaped in a 
littie bark: all the while he was there, his life was in continnal 
danger. At Limerick he was threatened with death, if he did not 


ſuddenly depart the town. At Portumnagh, indeed, he afterwards . | 


enjoyed more Freedom, and an allowance of the church ſervice, un- 
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der the protection of the marquis of Clanrickard: but at the revolt of 
Cork he had a very narrow deliverance; which deliverance, however, 
troubled Cromwell fo, that he declared he would have given a good 
ſum of money for that Iriſh Canterbury, as he called him. His 
eſcape from Ireland is acconnted wondertul: for the veſſel he was 
in was cloſely hunted by two of the parliament frigates ; and when 
they were come ſo near that all hopes of being ſaved were taken 
away, on a ſudden the wind ſunk into a perfect calm, yet ſumehow 
ſuffered the veſſel to get off, while the frigates were unable to pro- 
ceed at all. During this fecond time of being abroad, he had many 
diſputes about religion with the learned of all nations, ſometimes 
eccaliongily, at other times by appointment and formal challenge; 
and wrote fcyeral things in defence of the church of England. He 
likewiſe 3 to draw a parallel between the liturgy of the 
church of England, and the public forms of the Proteſtant churches 
abroad; ans with this view he deſigned to travel about. But he 
met with a very unexpected interruption in hi firſt day's journey; 
for he no ſooner came into the houſe where he intended to refrefh 
himſelf, but he was known, and called by his name, by the hoſteſs. 
While the biſhop was wondering at his being diſcovered, ſhe re- 
vealed the ſecret by ſhewing him his picture, and aſſured him 
there were ſeveral of them upon the road, that, being known by 
them, he might be ſeized; and that her hutband, among others, 
had power to that purpoſe, which he would certainly make uſe of, 
if he found him. The biſhop ſaw evidently he was a condemned 
man, being already hanged in effigy ; and therefore, making uſe of 
this intelligence, prudently withdrew into ſafer quarters. 

On the rgitoration of the church and monarchy, he returned to 
England, and was from the firſt deſigned for higher promotion. 
Moſt people imagined it would be the archbiſhopric of Vork; but 
at laſt he was appointed archbiſhop of Armagh, to which he was 
tranſlated upon the 18th of January, 1660-5. The fame year he 
viſited his dioceſe, where he found great diſorder j ſome having com- 
mitted horrible outrages, and many imbibed very ſtrong prejudices, 
both againſt his perſon, and the doctrine and diſcipline of the 


church ; but, by argument, perſuaſion, and long ſuffering, he gained 


upon them even beyond his own. expectation. He uſed to ſay, 


« Men muſt have ſome time to return to their wits, who had been 
ſo long out of them:“ therefore, by prudence and moderation, he 
greatly ſoftened the ſpirit of oppoſition, and effectually obtained the 
point he aimed at. As he was by his ſtation preſident of the convo- 
cation, which met upon the 8th of May, 1651, ſo was he alſo for his 
merit choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, in the parliament! 
which met at the fame time; and ſo great a value had bath Houſes for 
him, that they appointed committees to examine what was upon re- 
gord in their boos conceiuing him and the earl of Strafford, and 
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ordered the ſcandalous charges againſt them to be torn out, which 
was accordingly done. In this parliament many advantages were 
rocured, and more deſigned, for the church, in which he was very 
1nduftrious. Abcut this time he had a violent ſickneſs, being a ſe- 
cond fit of the pally, which was very near putting an end to his life; 
but he recovered. A little before his death he viſited his diocele ; 
and having provided for the repair of his cathedral, and other affairs 
ſuitable to his paſtoral office, he returned to Dublin about the middle 
of May 1663. The latter end of June, he was ſeized with a third 
fir of the pally ; of which he ſoon died, being then ſeventy years old, 
He was the author of ſeveral works; as, I. An Anſwer to M. 
de Milletiere his impertinent Dedication of his imaginary Triumph, 
entitled, The Victory of Truth, &. 2. A juſt Yindication of the 
Church of England from the unjuſt Aſperſion of criminal Schiſm. 
2. Fair Warning to take Heed of the Scottiſh Diſcipline. 4, The 
Serpent's Salve; or a Remedy for the biting of an Aſp: written in 
Vindication of Charles I, 5. Vindication of himſelf and the Epiſ- 
copal Clergy from the Prefbyterign Charge of Popery. 6. A De- 
fence of True Liberty. 7. Caſtigations upon Mr. Hobbes's Ani- 
madverſions upon the ſame. 8. The Catching of Leviathan, or the 
great Whale; demonſtrating out of Mr. Hobbes's own Works, that 
no man, who is thoroughly an Hobbiſt, can, be a good Chriſtian, 
He alſo publithed ſeveral other ſmall pieces, and occalional ſermons. 


BRANDT (GERARD) a Proteſtant divine and miniſter of Am- 
ſterdam, who flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth century. He was the 
author of the © Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Low Countries, 
in four volumes, quarto. It is written in Flemiſh ; and the Grand 
Penſionary Fagel ſaid once to Biſhop Burnet, that it was worth learn- 
ing Fiemiſh merely to read Brandt's hiſtory. An abridgement ot it 
was afterwards publiſhed in French, in 3 vols. 12mo, Brandt alſo 

zy rote the ? Life of Admiral Ruyter.“ He died at Rotterdam, in 1695. 


BRAY (Sir REGINALD), who was inſtrumental in the advance- 
ment of Henry VII. to the thrane, was the ſecond ſon of Sir Richard 
Bray, one of the privy council to Henry VI. who lies buried in the 
north aile of Worceſter cathedral. His family came into England 
with the Conqueror, and floutiſhed in the counties of Northampton 
and Warwick; but Edmond, the father of Sir Richard, is ſtyled of 
Eton, in the county of Bedford, which continued the ſeat of the fa- 
mily for ſome deſcents. Whether Sir Reginald had taken part with 
Henry VI. or what public tranſactions he was concerned in, in the 
time of Edward IV. does not appear; but it ſeems that he was con- 
cerned in ſome, as he had a general pardon granted to him in the 
hrſt year of King Richard III. He was receiver-general to Sir 
Henry Stafford, who married Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mo- 
ther to the earl of Richmond; afterwards King Henry VII. and 
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continued in her ſervice after the death of Sir Henry, and her re- 
marriage with Lord Thomas Stanley, | 

When the duke of Buckingham had concerted with Mortimer 
biſhop of Ely, then his prifoner at Brecknock in Wales, the mar- 
'riage of the earl of Richmond with the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of Edward IV. and his advancement to_the throne ; the 
biſhop recommended Sir Reginald tor the tranſaction of the affair 
with the countels, telling the duke he hed an old friend with her, a 
man ſober, iecret, and well-witted, called Reginald Bray, whoſe pru- 
dent policy he had known to have compaſſed matters of great im- 
portance; and accordingly wrote to him in Lancaſhire, where he 
Was with the counteſs, to come to Brecknock with all ſpeed, He 

readily obeyed the ſummons, and, receiving his charge, ieturned to 
the counteſs, who, having obtained the queen dowager's conſent to 
the marriage, made this Reginald the chief manager of the cunſpi- 
racy, and employed him to engage as many perſons of note as he 
could. In a few days he brought in Sir Giles Daubeney, afterwards 
Lord Daubeney, Sir John Cheney, Richard Guilford, Eſq. after— 
wards Sir Richard (who were all much employed by Henry, after he 
came to the crown), Thomas Rame, Eſq. who was taken and exc- 
cuted by King Richard, and many others, 

After Henry came to the crown, he was greatly jn his favour as 
long as he lived, and had great honours and wealth beſtowed upon 
bim. He was made a knight banneret, whether at the batile of 
Boſworth or Blackheath, when the Ccrnith rebels were defeated, is 
uncertain, He was alſo made a knight of the Bath at the king's 
coronation ; and in the firſt year of his reign was joint chief juſtice 
with Lord Fitzwalter, of all the foreſts ſouth of Trent, and” alſo a 
privy counſellor, After this he was made high treaſurer, and knight 
of the Gatter. He was at the battle of Bl.ckheath, when Lord 
Audley, having joined the Corniſh rebels, was taken priſoner; and 
being beheaded, and his «ſtate forfeited, his manor of Len Vachery 
and Cranley in Surrey, with a conſiderable eſtate, was given to Sir 
Reginald. He alſo had the ifle of Wight in farm from the king, 
at go marks per annum, 0 

His Kill in architecture appears from Henry the Seventh's chapel 
in Weſtminſter abbey, and the chapel of St. George at Windſor; as 
he had a principal concern and direction in the building of the for- 
mer, and the finiſhing and bringing to perfection the latter, to which 


he was alſo a liberal benefactor. 


_- BRAT (THoOMasS), an Engliſh divine, born at Marton in Shrop- 
ſhire, 1656, was placed at Hart-hajl, Oxford; but the ſcantineſs of 
his fortune forced him to leave the uniyerlity, ſoon after he had 
commenced bachelor of arts, Having entered into orders, he oh- 
fained a curacy near Bridgnorth in Shropſhire; from whence he ſoon 
removed to Warwickſhire, to officiate as chaplain to Sir Thomas 
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Price, by whom the donative of Lac Marſin was conferred upon 
him. Being introduced to the acquaintance of Simon Lord Digby, 
his lordthip recommended him to his brother, afterwards Lord Digby, 
who gave him the vicarage of Over-Whitacre, in the ſame county, 
and generouſly endowed it with the great tythes. In 1690 the tec- 
tory of Shelddn being vacant by the incumbent's refuſing to take the 
daths at the Revolution, his lordſhip allo preſented Mr. Bray to it, 
This living he held till abont three months before his death, when he 
reſigned it on account of his advanced age. Deceinber 12, 1693, he 
took the degree of maſter of arts at Hart-hall, Oxford. The repu- 
tation he acquired by the publication of his catechetical lectures, 
which he compoked at Sheldon, determined Dr. Compton, biſhop of 
{»1don, to make choice of him to be his commillary in Maryland, 
ſor the eſtabliſhment and better regulation of church affairs in that 
province. Mr. Bray taking into conſideration the ſtate of the country, 
and the moſt effectual methods to promote this deſign, it readily oc- 
curred to him, that only the poorer clergy would leave their friends 
and native lands, to go and ſettle there; and as it was not to be ſup- 
poſed that theſe men would ſupply themſelves with a number of 
books proper to qualify them for the ends of their miſſion, he endea- 
voured to provide for this defect. He repreſented the ſtate of the 
caſe to the biſhops, deſiring their aſliſtahce aud encouragement in 
procuring parochial libraries for the uſe of the miſttonaries; and his 
repreſentation met with encouragement and ſucceſs. Many libraries 
were founded, not only in Maryland, but alſo in other provinces on 
the continent, illands in America, and the factories in Africa; and 
thetr preſervation was inſured by ſolemn acts of aſſembly. He 
formed a deſign alſo of founding parochial libraries in England, and 
this ſcheme alſo met with encourag ment; inſomuch that libraries 
were founded in ſeveral dioceſes, and proviſion was made for their 
ſecurity and preſervation, in an act of parliament paſſed in the 7th 
year of Queen Anne, entitled, “An act for the better preſervation 
_ of parochial libraries in that part of Great Britain called England,” 
it. farther formed a deſign ot raiſing libraries in ſea-port towns, 
where the mifſionaries mightbe detained by contrary winds, obtaining 
ſeveral benefaRions for that purpole, and taking with him a quantity 
of books to depoſit in each port that ſhould happen in his way, and 
being detained in three ſeveral places in a ſubſequent voyage to Ma- 
ryland, he put this defign in execution in every one of them, viz, 
Graveſend, Deal, and Plymouth. He likewiſe made a beginning 
towards parochial catechetical libraries in the Ifle of Man. Ws 
In 1696 Mr. Bray accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doc- 
tor of divinity at Magdalen-college, Oxford ; and in December that 
year publiſhed © Bibliotheca Parochialis,“ or, a ſcheme of ſuch theo- 
logical and other heads as ſeem requiſite to be peruſed, or occaſionally 
_ conlulted by the reverend clergy, together with a catalogue of books, 
wich may be profitably read on each of thoſe points. At the ſame * 
1 | 12 time 
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time he ſent abroad another tract, entitled,“ Apoſtolic charity, 
it's nature and excellency;“ being a diſcourſe preached at St. Paul's 
at the ordination of ſome Proteſtant miſſionaries to be ſent into the 
plantations : to which he prefixed a general view of the Englith co- 
lonies in America, in order to ſhew what proviſion was wanting 
for the propagation of Chriſtianity in thoſe parts. In 1697, he 
petitioned the houſe of coinmons, that a ſhare of the alienated lands 
(fotmerly given to ſuperſtitious uſes) which were propoſed to be 
veſted in Greenwich hoſpital, might be appropriated for the propa- 
gation of religion in the plantations. This petition was well re- 
ceived ; and a fourth part of all that ſhould be diſcovered (after one 

moiety to the diſcoverer) was allowed by the committee : but the 
bill was never reported. Not diſcouraged by this diſappointment; 
he went over to Holland, to make application to his majeſty for a 
rant of ſome arrears of taxes due to the crown; but the recovery 
of theſe arrears was very difficult; and they proved of little value, 
He next drew up the plan of a ſociety pro fide propaganda, to be 
eſtabliſhed by charter; and, in conſequence thereof, letters patent 
for erecting a corporation by the frame of, “ The ſociety for the 
propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts,“ paſſed the great ſeal 
in 1701. EB, 

In 1702, having waited a cotiſiderable time for the return of a 
law from Maryland for the eſtabliſhment of the church, with ſuch 
amendments as would render it unexceptionable at the court of 
England, he reſolved to go over to that country, as well to haſten 
the paſling this act in their afſemblies, as to promote other matters 
for the ſervice of religion. Some of his friends, ſeeing that he re- 
ceived no advantage from his commiſſary's place; nor had any al- 
lowance made, or preferment given him at home, to ſupport the 
expences he was at, adviſed him to Jay aſide his defign of going 
abroad, and take two good preferments that were offered him at 
home, that of ſub-almoner, and the donative of Aldgate ; but he 
declined every offer inconſiſtent with the intereſt of the affair he 
was engaged in, and though forced to diſpoſe of his own effects, 
and raiſe money on credit for his ſupport in the undertaking, he ſet 
ſail from the Lone Dec. 20, 1699 ; and, after a tedious and dan-, 

erous paſſage, arrived at Maryland the 12th of March 1700. By 

is prudent conduct, he not only gained ſingular reſpect from all, 
but ſo much of the aſſembly's confidence, that they ordered the at- 
torney-general to conſult with him in drawing up the bill, which 
paſſed neinine contradicente. After the breaking up of the aſſembly 
and that of a general viſitation at Annapolis, to which all the clergy 
were cited, many apprebending the oppoſition of the Quakers might 
get this new-enafted Jaw again annulled, intimated to Dr. Bray, 
that it would be of great conſequence to the preſervation and final 
ſettlement of the church, it he were to go home with the law, and 


ſolicit the royal aſſent. He came over accordingly, and found that 
| | | | their 
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heir apprehenſions were not groundleſs: he refuted the ſuggeſtions 
of the Quakers by a printed memorial, and his majelty decided with- 


out helitation in thechurch's favour. | 


queathed, by will, his valuable collection of materials, both printed 
and manuſcript, to Sion college. In Dr. Bray's beforementioned 
voyage to Holland, his diſintereſted and public ſpirit gained him the 
eſteem of Mr: d'Allone of the Hague, a private ſecretary to king 
William, who kept tip an epiſtolary correſpondence with him: the 
reſult whereof was, that he gave in his life-time a ſum to be applied 
tothe converſion of the negroes in the Britiſh plantations; and at 
his death, in 1723, left gool. out of his Englith eſtate to Dr. Bray 
and his aſſociates, towards railing a capital ſtock for the ſame pur- 
pole. In 1726, the doctor printed his“ Directorium miſſiona- 
rium,“ and Primordia bibliothecaria,” and ſome other tracts of 
the like kind, in one of which he declares as his. opinion, that the 
civilizing of the Indians muſt precede any ſucceſsful attempt for - 
their converſion, He wrote likewiſe a {hort account of Mr. Raw- 
let, author of the Chriſtian Monitor. 

In 172), an acquaintance, who made a caſual viſit to White. 
chapel-priſon; repreſenting to the doctor the miſerable ſtate of the 
unhappy perſons there confined, he ſoon obtained ſufficient bene- 
factions to provide a quantity of bread, meat, and broth, on Sun- 
days, and ſometimes on theintervening days, for that place, and alſo 
tor Wood=ſtreet-compter. His benevolence did not ſtop here; he 
employed the intended miſſionaries in preaching to them. This 
inquiry into the ſtate of the gaols brought him acquainted with 
general Oglethorpe, and ſome others of high rank and diſtinction, 
who were atterwards employed in the ſame inquiry, in conſequence 
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of an order of the houſe of commons. Theſe gentlemen he engaged 
as his aſſociates in his deſigus of founding libraries and converting 
negroes. Moſt of the religious ſocieties and good deſigns in Lon: 
don are in a great mealure formed on the plans he projected, par- 
ticularly the charity-ſchools, the ſociety for reformation of manners; 
and that for the relief of poor proſelytes, &. He died Feb. 15; 
1730; aged 73. | N 

a — — — 

BREBEUF (George pt), a French poet; was born at Torigni 
in Lower Normandy, 1618. He was diſtinguiſh-d chic®y by a 
tranflation of Lucan ; which, notwit.iſtanding it's inflated flyle, it's 
numerous, antitheſes, and it's various falſe brilliancies, continued to 
be long admired. It engaged attention and applauſe ſo powerfully 
at firſt, that cardinal Muzarine made great promiſes of advancement 
to the tranſtator; but dicd, alas! without fulfilling them. But the 
beft, and (as it ſhould ſeem) the moſt edifying of his works is, the 
firft book of Lucan 'Traveitied, "Ihis is an ingenious fatire upon 
the great, who are deſcribed as never loling a moment's ſight of their 
preatneſs and titles; and upon the meanneſs and fervility of thoſe 
who, with a view of making their fortunes; ſubmit to flatter them 
as gods. It is ſaid of Brebeuf, that he had a fever upon him tor 
more than twenty years. He died in 1661, aged 23; 

ws 2 | : — . 

BRENT (Sit NATHANAEL!, was born. at Little Woolford in 
Warwickthire, 1573; ke was cducated at Merton-college in Ox- 
ford, and, after taking the degree of maſter of arts, entered upon 
the law line. In 1013, he travelkd abroad, and at his return mar— 
ried the daughter and heirefs of Dr. Robert Abbot, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, and niece to Dr. Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who fent 
him to Venice about the year 1618, to procure a Copy of the hil- 
tory of the council o: Trent. He received hom the joint authors, 
father Paul, and father Fulgentio, the ſheets as they were Compo- 
ſed, and ſent thein over weekly to the archbiſhop. When it was 
finiſhed, he return, and trantlated it from Italian into Engliiſh 
and Latin. In 1621, he was, by the archbiſhop's interelt, choſen 
warden of Mcrton-college ; his grace abe made him his vicar- 

eneral, commiſſary of the diocgfe of Canterbury. maſter of ihe 
faculties, and at length judge of the prerogative, In 1623, he ac- 


cumulated the degrees of bachelor aud doctor of laws; and in 1029, 


was knighted by king Charles I. at Woodſtock. He atterwards 
ſided with the Puritans, and took the covenant, for which reaſon 
he was, by his majeſty's command, deprived of his warden- 
ſhip of Merton-college ; but when Oxtord ſurrendered to the 
parliament in 1646, he was reitorcd, and appointed chief viſitor of 
that univerſity the two following years. The order made againſt 


pluralities forced him to feave Merton-college in 1651, and at the 


tame time he relufed to take the engagement. Retiring to his 
1 | houſe 
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houſe in Little- Britain, London, he there ended his days, on the 
6th of November, 1652, at the age of ſeventy-nine. 


BRERE WOOD (EDWA RD), a learned mathematician and an- 
tiquary, was the fon of Robert Brerewood a tradeſman, Who was 
thrice mayor of Cheſter; and born in that city, 1565, He was edu- 
cated in grammar learning at the free ſchool in Cheſter ; and aftet- 

wards admitted, in 1584, of Brazen-nole-college in Oxford. He 
| ſtudied hard there for ſeveral years, taking his degrees in arts; and 
then, as it is ſaid, removed himſeif to St. Mary-hatl. In (596, he 
became the firſt profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham- college, Lon- 
don; where he led the fame private aud retired courſe of life, as he 
had before done in Oxford. He died there of a fever, Nov. 4, 
1013, much lamented ; for he was a very learned and very excel- 
lent perſon. He was a grea) learcher into antiquity and curious 
knowledge; but is rematkable for having never publithed any thing 
during his life-time. à fler his death came out the following works: 
1, De Punderihus, &c. 2. Enquiries touching the diverſity of lan- 
guages ang religiun, through the chief parts of the world. 3. Ele- 
menta L,ogice. 4. Tractatus quidam logici de prædicabilibus & 
prædicamentis. 5. Treatiſe of the Sabbath. 6. A ſecond treatiſe 
of the Sabbath. 7. Tractatus duo, quorum primus et de metouris, 
ſecundus de oculo. 8. Commentari in Ethica Ariſtolelis. 9. The 
patriarchal government of the ancient church. 


BREVAL (JOHN Dukranr De), ſon of Francis Durant de Breval, 
D. D. prebendary of Weſtminſter, was educated at Weſtminſter 
School, and removed thence to Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was elected fellow of it about the year 1702; but, upon = di- 
agreement between him and De. Bentley the maſter, he quitted his 
fellowſhip, and went into the army, then in Flanders, as an enſign. 
The eaſe with which he acquired the Flemiſh and German langua- 
ges, his great knowledge, his exquiſite taſte, and genteel beha- 
yiour, were ſoon noticed by the duke of Marlborough; who not 
only promoted him to the rank of Captain, but alſo employed him 
in divers negociations with ſeyeral German princes. He began his 
travels about 1720, publiſhed the two firſt volumes of them in 1723 
and 1725, and the third and fourth in 1738. He was the author 
of ſeveral poems and fome plays. After what has been ſaid, it may 
de matter of ſurpriſe to ſee Mr. Breva!'s name among the gentlemen 
of the Dunciad;“ but, ſoon after the unſucceſsful exhibition of 
the: Three hours after Marriage,” which, though only Gay's 
name was to it, was certainly the joint production of Gay, Pope, 
and Arbuthnot, Breval, under the of na” name of yoſeph Gay, pro- 
duced a farce, called“ The Confederates: and this expoſed him 


30 Pope's reſentment. He died, Jan. 1738-9, 
| e BREUGEL 
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BREUGEL (PeTER). There were three painters of this name, 
viz. Peter the father, and his two ſons Peter and John: Breugel the 
father, commonly called old Breugel, was born at a village of the 
ſame name near Breda, 1565. He was firſt the pupil of Peter Cock, 
whoſe daughter he married, and afterwards ſtudied under Jerom 
Cock of Bolduc. It was his common cultom to dreſs like a coun- 
-tryman, that he might have better acceſs to the country people, and 
join with them in their frolics at their feaſts and marriages. By 
theſe means, he acquired a- perfect knowledge of their manners and 
geſtures, of which he made excellent uſe in his pictures, He tra- 
velled to France and Italy, where he employed himſelf upon every 
-thing that came in his way. Inall his works he took nature for his 
guide. He ſtudied landſcapes a long time on the mountains of 
Tyrol. His chearful and humourous turn of mind diſplayed itſelf in 
all his pictures, which generally conſiſted of marches of armies, 
ſports and diverſions, country dances and marriages. At his return 
from Italy, he ſettled at Antwerp, where he fell in love with one 
of his ſervant- maids, but of a temper fo different from his, that what- 
ever inclination he had to marry her, his reaſon at laſt got the better 
of it. In 1551, he married at Bruſſels the daughter of Peter Cock. 
In his laſt illneſs he canſed his wife to gather together all his im- 
modeſt pictures and drawings, and burn them before his face. | 
The works of ofd Breugel in the poſſeſſion of the great duke of 
Tuſcany are, Chriſt carrying his croſs, with a great number of 
figures; and a country feaſt. The emperor has the Tower of Ba- 
bel, the maſſacre of the Innocents, and the converſion of St. Paul, 
of his painting. The elector palatine has a landſcape with St, 
Philip baptizing queen Candace's eunuch, and St. John preaching 
in the wildernels, with a great many figures. | 


BREUGEL (Jonx), the ſon of Peter, was born at Breugel 
about 1575. Two Flemiſh authors give different accounts of his 
education: one aſſures us that he was educated by the widow of 
Peter Koeck, commonly called Peter Van Aalſt, his uncle by the 

mother, with whom he learned to paint in miniature, and that 
_ afterwards he ſtudied painting in oil with one Peter Goekint, whoſe 
fine cabinet ſerved him at once inſtead of a ſchool and a maſter, 
The other author, who often contradicts the former, aſſerts, that 
John Breugel learned the firſt principles of his art under the tuition 
of his father; but the difference obſervable in their manner renders 
this very improbable. However it be, John Breagel applied him- 
ſelf to painting flowers and fruits with great care and wanderful 
ſagacity; he afterwards had great fuccels in drawing landſcapes, 
and views of the fea, ſet off with ſmall figures. He did not, how-, 
ever, negle& his turn for flowers and fruits, of which he made ex- 
cellent ufs in embelliſhing his other works, He lived long at Co- 


logn, and acquired a reputation which will laſt to the lateſt poſterity. 
« | | | : 
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He made a journey to Italy, where his reputation had got before 
him; and his fine landſcapes, adorned with ſmall figures, ſupetior 
to thoſe of his father, gave very great ſatisfaction. He had the 
name of FLUWEELFR, 3 his affecting to wear velvet cloaths, 
If we may judge by the great number of pictures he left, he muſt 
have been exceedingly active and laborious ; and his pieces, as they 
are all highly finiſhed, muſt have taken up much of histtime. He 
did not ſatisfy himſelf with embelliſhing his own works only, but 
was very uſeful in this re{pect to his friends. Even Rubens made 
uſe of Breugel's hand in the landſkip part of ſeveral of his ſmall 
pictures, ſuch. as his Vertumnus and Pomona. His drawings are 
10 perſect, that no one, it is ſaid, has yet been able to copy them, 
He died in 1642, 


BREVINT (DA NIE), was born in Jerſey, 1616. Before the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and till Charles I. by archbiſhop 
Laud's perſuaſion founded three fellowſhips in the colleges of Pem- 
broke, Exeter, ànd Jeſus at Oxford, for Jerſey and Guernſey alter- — 
nately, the young gentlemen of thoſe iſlands, deſigned for the mi- j 
niſtry, were ſent to ſtudy among the proteſtants in France, particu- 
larly at Saumur. Here Brevint ſtudied logic and philoſophy, 
October 12, 1638, he was incorporated maſter of arts at Oxford. 
as he ſtood at Saumur; and the ſame year was chaſen to be the firſt 
fellow at Jeſus-college, upon the foundation juſt mentioned, Being 
ejected from his fellowſhip by the parliament-yilitors, for refuſing 
to take the cavenant, he withdrew to his native country; and upon 
the reduction of that place by the parliament's forces, fled into 
France, and became paſtor of a proteſtant congregation in Norman- . 
dy. Soon after the yiſcount de Furenne, atterwards marihal” of 
France, appointed him to be one of his chaplains, 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. Brevint returned to England, 
and was, by that prince, who had known him abroad, preſented to 
the tenth prebend in the church of Durham. Dr. Coſin, biſhop 
of that ſee, who had been his fellow-ſufferer, alſo collated him to a 
living in his dioceſe. In Feb. 1661-2, he took the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity at Oxford; and in Dec. 1681, he was promoted to 
the deanery of Lincoln. He died May 5, 1695. He wrote, T. 
Miffale Romanum; or tke depth and myitery of the Roman maſs, 
laid open and explained, 2. The Chriſtian ſacrament and ſacrifice, 
by way of diſcourſe, meditation, and prayer. 3. Saul and Samuel 
at Endor. He alſo tranſlated into French, „The judgment of 
the univerſity of Oxford concerning the ſolemn league and cayes 
nant,” Rs 
8 — — — — 

BRIETIUS (Pattie), a learned Frenchman, was born at Ab- 
bevilie in 1601; became a Jeſuit in 1619; and died Librarian of 

' their college at Paris, in 1658. His * Parallela Geogrophiz 
i : os Jo. Yeteris 
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Veteris ct Nove,“ publiſhed in three volumes, 4to, 1648 and 1649, 
is a very exact and methodical work, and ornamented with plates 
well defigned. Theſe volumes, however, contain only Europe; and 
it can never be enough regretted, ſays Niceron, that he did not pub- 
lin the © Parallels of Aſia and Africa,” which were aſſuredly 
finiſhed and ready, but ſome how or other loſt, He publiſhed, alſo, 
Annales Mundi,” in ſeven volumes 12mo, from the beginning of 
the world to the year of Chriſt 1663: and © Theatrum Geogra- 
phicum Europ Veteris,” 1653, in folio. He was, farther, con- 
cerned in a © Chronological work,“ joined with father Labbé. 
rn 
_ BRIGGS (He N RV), an eminent mathematician, was born in the 
pariſh of Hallifax in Lorkſhire, about 1556. From a grammar 
ſchool in the country he was fent to St. John's college, Cambridge, 
about 1577, where taking both the degiees in arts, he was chofen 
fellow of his college March 29, 1588. His chiet ſtudy was the ma- 
thematics, in which he excelled ; and in 1592, he was made ex- 
aminer and lecturer in that faculty, and ſoon after, reader of the 
phylic-leture, founded by Dr. Linacer. When Greſham college 
in London was eſtabliſhed, he was choſen the firſt profeſſor of 
geometry there in 1596. In 1609, he contracted an intimacy with 
Uther, afterwards archbiſhop of Armagh, which continued many 
years by letters, two of which, written by our author, are yet ex- 
tant. In one dated Aug. 1610, he tells his friend, he was engaged 
on the ſubject of eclipſes; and in the other, dated March 1615, he 
acquaints him with his being employed about the noble invention of 
Logarithms, then lately diſcovered, and in the improvement of 
which he had afterwards a large ſhare. In 1619, he was made 
Savilian profeſſor of geometry at Oxford; and reſigned his profeſſor- 
ſhip of Gretham college in July 1620. Soon after his going to 
Oxford he was incorporated maſter of arts in that univerſity, where 
he continned till his death, which happened. Jan. 1630. He was a 
man of great probity ; eaſy and and accetlible to all; free from ar- 
rogance, moroſeneſs, envy, ambition, and avarice ; a contemner of 
riches, and contented with his own {tation ; preferring a ſtudious 
retirement 10 all the ſplendid circumſtances of life. | 
8 REIT CUT FAEVEL 4 , 
BRIGGS (WIII IAN), an eminent phyſician, was fon of Au— 
uſtine Briggs, eſq. who was deſcended of an ancient family in Nor- 
lk. and had been four times member of patliament for the city of 
Norwich, where this fon was born. At thirteen years of age he 
was ſent to Benett college in Cambridge, and placed under the care 
of Dr. Thomas Teniſon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
He took both his degrees in arts, and was choſen fellow of his col- 
lege, Nov. 1668. His genius leading him to the ſtudy of phyſic, 
he travelled into France, where he attended the lectures of the fa- 


mous anatomiſt Monſ. Vieuſſens at Montpellier; and, after his re- 
| turn, 
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turn, publiſhed his “ Ophthalmographia” in 1676. The year fol- 
lowing he was created doctor of medicine at Cambridge, and ſoon 
after made fellow of the college of phyſicians of Londoa. In 1682 
he quitted his fellowthip to his brother; and the ſame year his 
« Theory of Viſion” was publiſhed by Hooke. In 1683, he ſent 
to the Royal Society a continuation of that diſcourſe, which was 
publiſhed in their“ Tranſactions 3? and the ſame year was by 
Charles II. apppointed phyſician to St. "Thomas's hoſpitak, In 
1084, he communicated to the Royal Society“ Two remarkable 
caſes relating to vition,” which were L:kewiſe printed in their Tranſ- 
actions;“ and in 1685 publiſhed a Latin verſion of his * Theory 
of viſion,” at the defire of Mr. afterwards Sir Iſaac Newton, with a 
recommendatory epiſtle from him preftixed to it, And tor com- 
pleting this curious and uſcful ſubject relating to the eye, he pro- 
miſled, in the preface, two other treatiſes, one, “De uſu partium 
oculi ;” and the other, © De ejuſdem aTeciibus :'' neither of which, 
however, appear to have been ever publiſhed : but, in 1687, came 
out a 2d edition of his“ Ophthalmographia.” He was afterwards 
made phyſician in ordinary to king William, and continued in great 
eſteem for his {ki!] in his profeſſion till he died, Sept. 4, 1704. 
— — — | 

BRIL (MaTTHEw and PauL), natives of Antwerp, and good 
painters, Matthew was born in 1550, and ſtudied for the malt part 
at Rome. He was eminent for his performances in hiſtory and 
landſcape, in the galleries of the Vatican; where he was employed 
by Pope Gregory XIII. He died in 1584, being no more than 
thirty four years of age. Paul was born in 1554 4 followed his 
brother Matthew to Rome; painted ſeveral things in conjunction 
with him; and, after his deceaſe, brought himſelf into credit by 
his landſcapes, but eſpecially by thole which he compoſed in his 
latter time. "The invention in them was more pleaſant, the diſpo- 
ſition more noble, all the parts more agrecable, and painted with a 
better guſto, than his earlier productions in this way; which was 
owing to his having ſtudied t :e manner of Hannibal Carrache, and 
copied ſome of Titan's works, in the fame kind. He was much 
in favour with Pope Sixtus V. and, for his ſucceſſor Clement VIII. 
painted the famous piece, about {ixty-eight feet long, wherein the 
faint of that name is repreſented calt into the ſea, with an anchor 
about his neck, He died at Rome in 1626, aged 72. 


BRISSONIUS (BARN ABV), preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, and a molt eminent lawycr, was born at Fontenay in Poicton. 
about the middle of the fixtecnth century. He appeared at firſt 
with great eclat at the bar of the parliament ; and by his knowledge 
an ſkill in the law, recommended himfelt ſo powerfully to Henry 
III. of France, that this prince made him his advocate general in the 
irt place, then counſellor of ſtate, and at laſt in 1580 honoured him 
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with the dignity of preſident of the parliament. Scævola Sam— 
marthanus relates, how Henry III. Ceclared in his hearing, that 
there was not a prince in Chriſtendom, who could boaſt of ſo 
learned a man as Barnaby Briſſon. The king made uſe of him in 
ſcycral negotiations, and ſent him amballador into England. At 
his rcturn, he employed him to make a collection of his own or- 
dinances, aid of thoſe of his predeceiſors, which he performed with 
wonderful expedition. He wrote ſome works in law: * De ver- 
borum, quæ ad jus pertinent, ſigniſicatione. De formulis ſolem— 
ndus populi Romani verbis. De regio Perſarum principatu, &c.“ 
He gave an expectation of 19vre conſiderable performances, but his 
life was ſhortened by a very unfortunate accident. Living at Paris 
"when that rehellicus city was befieged by Henry IV. he remonſtra— 
ted againſt the treaſonable practices of the leaguers, who, under 
pretence of the Holy Union, contemned the royal authority, which 
was much more ſacred. Theſe religious traitors, being ditlatisfied 
with his loyalty; fell violently upon him, dragged him to priſon, 


9 


and cruelly ſtrangled him the 15th of Nov. 1591, 


BRINDLEY (JAMES), a moſt uncommon genius for mechani- 
cal inventions, and particularly excellent in planning and conduct. 
inginland navigations, was born, 1710, at Tunſted in Derbythire. 
Through the miſmanagernent of his father, for there was ſome 
little property in his houſe, his education was totally neglected; and, 
at ſeventeen, he bound himſelf apprentice to a mill-wright, near 
Macclesfield in Cheſhire. He ſerved his apptenticeſhip ; and, af- 
terwards, ſeiting up for himſelf, advanced the mill-wright bufineſs, 
by inventions and contrivances of his own, to a degree of perfection, 
which it hed not attained before. His fatne, as a moſt ingenious 
mechanic, ſpreading widely, his genius was no longer contined to 
the buſineſs of his profeſſion : for, in 1752, he erected a very extra- 
ordinary water-engine at Clifton, in Lancathire, for the purpoſe of 
draining coal-mines ; and, in 1755, was employed 'to execute the 
larger wheels for a new fi]k-mi'l, at Congleton, in Cheſhire, The 
potteries of Staffordthire were a ſo, about this time, indebted to him 
tor ſeveral valuable additions in the mills, uſed by them for grind- 
ing flint-ſtones. In 1750, he undertook to erect a ſteam- engine 
near Newcallle under Line upon a new plan; and it is believed, 
that he would have brought this engine to a great degree of pertec- 
tion, if ſome intereſted engineers had not oppoſed him. 

His attention, however, was ſoon after called off to another ob- 
ject, which, in it's conlequences, hath proved of high Importance 
to trade and commerce; namely, the projecting and executing 

% Inland navigations.“ By theſe navigations the expence of car- 
riage is leſſened; a communica: ion is opened from one part of the 
kingdom to another, and from each of theſe parts to the ſea; and 
hence products and manufactures are afforded at a moderate * 
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The duke of Bridgwater hath, at Werſley, ſeven miles from Man- 
cheſter, a large eſtate abounding with coal, which had hitherto lain 
uſeleſs, becauſe the expence of Jand-carriage was too great to find 
a market for conſumption. The duke, wiſhing to work theſe mines, 

perceived the neceflitv of a canal from Worſley to Mancheſter ; 
upon which oEcalion Brindley, now become famous, was conſulted; 
and, declaring the ſcheme practicable, an act for this purpoſe was 
obtained in 1758 and 1759. Tt being, however, afterwards diſco- 
vered, that the navigation would be more beneficial, if carried over 
the river Irwell to Mancheſter, another act was obtained to vary the 
courle of the canal agreeably to the new plan, and likewiſe to ex- 
tend a ſide-branch to Longford- bridge in Stretford. Brindley, in 
the mean time, had begun theſe great works; being the firſt of the 
kind ever attempted in England, with navigable ſubterraneous tun- 
nels and elevated aqueduCts ; and as, in order to preſerve the level 
of the water, it ſhould be free from the uſual obſtructions, of locks, 
he carried the canal over rivers, and many large and deep vallies. 
When it was completed as far as Barton, where the Irwell is na- 
vigable for large veflels, he propoſed to carry it over that river, by 
an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet above the ſurface of the water; and 
though this project was treated as wild and chimerical, yet, ſupport- 
ed by his noble patron, he began his work in Sept. 1760, and the firſt 
boat ſailed over it in July 176t. »The duke, afterwards, extended 
his ideas to Liverpool; and obtained, in 1762, an act for branching 
his canal to the tideway in the Merſey: this part of the canal is 
carried over the rivers Merſey and Bollan, and over many wide and 
deep vallies. 

The ſucceſs of the duke of Bridgwater's undertakings encouraged 
a number of gentlemen manufacturers in Staffordſhire, to revive the 
idea of a canal navigation through that county ; and Brindley was, 
therefore, engaged to make a ſurvey from the Trent to the Merſey. 
In 1766, this canal was begun, and conducted under Brindley's di- 
rection as long as he lived; but finiſhed, after his death, by his 
brother-in-law Mr. Henſhall, of whom he had a great opinion, in 
May 1777. The proprietors called it © the canal from the Trent 
to the Merſey ;”” but the engineer, more emphatically, © the Grand 
Trunk Navigation,“ on account of the numerous branches, which, 
as he juſtly ſuppoſed, would be extended every way from it. It is 
ninety-three miles in length; and, beſides a large number of bridges 
over it, has ſeventy-ſix locks and five tunnels. "The moſt remark- 
able of the tunnels is the ſubterraneous paſſage of Harecaſtle, being 
2580 yards in length, and more than 70 yards below the ſurface of 
the earth. The ſcheme of this inland navigation had employed the 
thoughts of the ingenious part of the kingdom tor upwards of twenty 
years before; and ſome ſurveys had been made: but Harecaſtle-hill, 
through which the tunnel is conſtructed, could neither be avoided 
nor overcome by any expedient the molt able engineers could deviſe, 
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It was Brindley alone who ſurmounted this and other the like dif- 
ficulties, ariſing from a variety of ſtrata and quickſands, which no one 
but himſelf would have attempted to conquer. He died at Turn— 
hurſt, in Staffordſhire, Sept. 27, 1772, in his 56th year, 


BRISSOT (PETER), an eminent phyſician, was born at Fon- 
tenai-le-Compte, in Poitou, 1478. About 1495 he was gent to 
Paris, where he went through a courſe of philoſophy under Ville- 
mar, a famous profeſſor of thoſe times, By his advice Briſſot re- 
folved to be a phyſician, and ſtudied phyſic there for four years. 
Then he began to teach philoſophy in the univerſity of Paris; and 
after he had done this for ten years, he leſt it off, in order to pre- 
Pare for the examinations neceſſary to his doctor of phyſic's degree, 
which he took in May 1514. Being one of thoſe men who are not 
contented with cuſtom and tradition, but chuſe to examine for them- 
ſelves, he made an exact compariſon between the practice of his own 
times, and the doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen; and he found 
that the Arabians had introduced many things into phyſic that were 
contrary to the doctrine of thoſe two great maſters, and allo to the 
knowledge which reaſon and experience might furniſh. He fet 
himſelf therefore to reform phyſic; and for this purpoſe undertook 
publicly to explain Galen's books, inſtead of thoſe of Avicenna, 
Rhaſis, and Meſui, which were commonly explained in the ſchools | 
of phyſic. He found himfelf obſtructed in the work of reformation 
by his ignorance of botany, and therefore reſolved to travel, in ordef 
to acquire the knowledge of plants, and put himſelf into a capacity 
of correcting pharmacy. But, before he left Paris, he undertook to 
convince the public of an inveterate error. The conſtant practice of 
phyſicians, in the pleuriſy, was to bleed from the atm; not on the 
ide where the diſtemper was, but on the oppoſite tide. Briſſot diſ- 
puted about it in the phyſic ſchools, confuted that practice, and 
ſhewed, that it is falfely pretended to be agreeable to the doctrine of 
Hippocrates and Galen. He left Paris in 1518, and went to Por- 
tugal. He ſtypped there at Ebora, where he practiſed phyſic; bur 
his new way of bleeding in the pleurily, notwithſtanding the great 
ſucceſs he had found by it, did not pleafe every body, He received a 
long and diſodliging letter about it trom Denys, phyſician to the king 
of Portugal; but he juſtified it by an apology, which he would have 
publiſhed, if death had not prevented him in 1522. It was printed 
three years after, at Paris, and reprinted at Baſil in 1529. Renatus 
Moreau publiſhed a new edition of it at Paris, 1622, with a treatiſe 
of his own, “De miſſione ſanguinis in pleuritide,“ and the © Life of 
Briſſot;““ out of which theſe memorials of him are taken, He 
never would marry, being of opinion that matrimony did not well 
agree with ſtudy. One thing 1s _ of him, which deſerves to 
be taken notice of, becauſe it is ſingujar in the men of his profeſ- 
ſion; and it is, that he did not love gain, He cared fo little for it, 
| | they. 
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they ſay, that when he was called to a ſick perſon, he looked into 
his purſe, and if he found but two pieces of gold in it, refuled to 
go. This was owing to his great love of ſtudy, from which it was 
very difficult to take him. = 

It is remarkable, that the diſpute between Denys and Briſſot raiſed 
a kind of a cwi] war among the Portugueſe phyſicians. The bu- 
ſineſs was brought before the tribunal of the univerſity of Sala- 
manca, where it was thoroughly diſcuſſed by the faculty of phyſic; 
but while they were canvalling the reaſons pro and con, the parti- 
zans of Denys had recourſe to the ſecular power, and obtained a de- 
cree, forbiddihig phyficians to. bleed on the ſame ſide on which the 
pleuriſy was. At laſt the univerſity of Salamanca gave theis judg- 
ment; imparting, that the opinion of Briſſot was the true doctrine 
of Hippocrates and Galen. The followers of Denys appealed to 
Cæſar about 1529: they thought themſelves ſuperior both in autho- 
rity and number, ſo that the matter was brought before Charles V. 
They were not conbented to call the doctrine of their adverſaries 
falſe; they ſaid, moreover, that it was impious, mortal, and as per- 
nicious to the body as Luther's ſchiſm to the ſoul. They did not 
only blacken the reputation of their adverſaries by private arts, but 
alſo openly accuſed them of ignorance and raſhneſs, of attempts on 
religion, and of being downright Lutherans in phyſic. : 

It fell out unluckily for them, that Charles III. duke of Savoy, 
happened to die of a pleuriſy, after he had been bled according to the 
practice which Briſſot oppoſed. Had it not been for this, the em- 
peror, it is thought, would have granted every thing that Briſſot's 
adverſaries deſired of him; but this accident cauſed him to leave the 
thing undecided. N | 4 

wo things occur in this relation, which all wiſe men muſt 
needs condemn ; namely, the baſe, the diſingenuous, the unphilo- 
ſophic cuſtom of interetting religion in diſputes about ſcience, and 
the folly and abſurdity of magiſtrates to be concerned in ſuch diſ- 
putes. A magiltrate is for the moſt part a very incompetent judge 
of ſuch matters; and, as he knows nothing of them, ſo he ought to 
imitate Gallio, in this at leaſt, that is, not to care for them, but to 
leave thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to fight it out among themſelves, Be- 
fides, authority has nothing to do with philoſophy and the ſciences ; 
It ſhould be kept at a great diſtance from them, for the ſame reaſon 
that armed forces are removed from a borough at the time of a ge- 
neral aſſize; namely, that reaſon and equity may have their full 


- play. | | 
BRITANNICUS (Jony), an Italian critic and grammarian, was 
born at Palazzolo near Breſcia, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He publiſhed notes on ſome claſſical authors, on Perſeus, Te- 
rence, Statius, Ovid, and Juvenal, ſome rules of grammar, ſeveral 
little tracts and letters, and a panegyric upon Bartholomew CY 
EO | 3 QIIVE 
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2 brave and learned man. He taught with great application in 
Breſcia, and died in that city 1510. When he dedicated his Com- 
mentary on Juvenal to the ſenate and city of Breſcia, he gave a 
reaſon for it; which was, that the commentaries he had already de- 
dicated to them had procured him a conſiderable preſent. Britan- 
nicus took his name from his anceitors being of Great Britain, 
which gives him a particular right to a place in ſuch a work as the 
preſent. | 


BRITTON (Thomas), the famous muſical ſmall-coal man, 
was a moſt ſingular perſonage. He was born at or near Higham 
Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire, about the middle of the ſeventeenth 

century, and went from thence to London, where he bound himſelf 
apprentice to a ſmall- coal man. He ſerved ſeven years, and re- 
turried to Northamptonſhire, his maiter giving him a ſum of money 
not to ſet up; but, after this money was ſpent, he returned again to 
London, and ſet up the trade of ſmall- coal, which he continued to the 
end of his life, Some time, however, he applied to chemiſtry; and, 
by the help of a moving elaboratory contrived by himſelf, performed 
ſuch things in that profeſſion as had never been done before. But 
his principal object was mulic ; in the theory of Which he was very 
knowing, in the practice not inconſiderable. He was ſo much ad- 
dicted to it, that he pricked with his own hand, very neatly and accu- 
rately, and left behind him a collection of muſic, moſtly pricked by 
himſelf, which was fold for near 1001. He left an excellent col- 
lection of printed books, both of chemiſtry and muſic ; not to men- 
tion that he had, ſome years before his death, fold by auction a col- 
lection of books, moſt of them in the Roficrucian faculty, of which 
he was a great admirer. But what diſtinguiſhed him molt of all, 
was a kind of muſical meeting, held at his own little houſe, and kept 
up at his own charges, for many years. This ſociety was fre- 
quented by gentry even thoſe of the beſt quality, with whom he con- 
verſed familiarly, and by whom he was much eſteemed ; for Britton 
was as reſpectable for moral endowments, as he was curious for 
intellectual. The ſingularity of his character, the courſe of his 
{tudres, and the collections he made, induced ſuſpicions that he was 
not the man he ſeemed to be; ſome thinking his muſical aſſembly 
only a cover for ſeditious meetings, others 2 magical purpoſes; 
and. that Britton himſelf was ag Atheiſt, a Preſbyterian, and a Jeſuit, 
But theſe were ill-grounded conjectures, he being a plain, ſimple, 
honeſt man, perfectly inoffenſive, and greatly loved by all who knew 
him. The circumſtances of his death are not leſs remarkable than 
thoſe of his life. There was one Honeyman, a blackſmith, who © 
was famous for ſpeaking as if his voice proceeded from ſome diſtant 
part of the houſe; a ventriloquiſt, or ſpeaker from his belly, as 
theſe perfons are called. This man was ſecretly introduced by 
Robe, a Middlęſex juſtice, who frequently played at Britton's con- 
a e A cert, 
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cert, for the ſole purpoſe ot teriifying Britton, and he ſucceeded in 
it entirely; for Honeyinan, without maving his lips, or ſeeming to 
ſpeak, announced, as from afar off, the death of poor Britton within 
a few hours; with an intimation, that the only way to avert his 
doom, was to fall on his knees immediately, and fay the Lord's 
Prayer. The poor man did ſo, but it did not avert his doom; for, 
taking to his bed, he di-d in a few days, leaving Juſtice Robe to en- 
joy the fruits of his mirth. His death happened in September 
1714. = 
n wife ſurvived her huſband. He leſt little behfnd him, 
except his books, his collection of manuſcript and printed muſic, 
and muſical inſtruments; ail of which were fold by auction, and ca- 
talogues of them are in the hands of many collectors of curioſities. 
His inſtrumental muſic conſiſts of one hundred and ſixty articles, 
| his vocal of forty-two, eleven ſcores, inſtruments twenty-ſeven. All 
theſe are ſpecified in Haw kins's © Hiſtory of Muſic.” 

PLENARY aA; 220 | 

BROCARDUS {Jawes), an honeſt viſionary of Venice, was 
born in the beginning of the fixteenth century. He embraced the 
Proteſtant religion, and expreſſed a great, zeal againſt Popery. He 
publiſhed ſeveral books in Holland, wherein he maintained; that the 
particular events of the ſixteenth century had been toretold by the 
prophets. After he had applied ſcripture, as his fancy directed, to 
things that had already happened, he took the liberty to apply it to 
future events; and, by virtue of certain paſſages, he foretold, that 
certain things would happen to the prince of Orange, Philip II. 
queen Elizabeth of England, the emperor, &c, He ſucceeded fo 
far, as to delude a French gentleman of noe extraction, and a 
| Proteſtant, into a perſuaſion, that a Proteſtant prince would quickly 
overthrow the pope's kingdom, and make himſlelt the head of all the 
united Chriſtians. Ségur Pordaillan was the name of this gentle- 
man. He was a faithful ſervant to the king of Navarre, afterwards 
Harry IV. and thought heaven deſigned his maiter for the glorious 
enterprize which Brocardus had foretold. Big with theſe hopes, 
he propoſed to him to ſend an embaſſy to the Proteſtant princes, 
offering to be his ambaſſador ; and there being nothing in his pro- 
poſal but what ſuited with the exigences of the time, it was approved 
of, and he was actually deputcd to thoſe princes in 1583. It was 
afterwards known upon what motive he undertook the embaſſies, 
and we may be ſure there were not wanting perſons enough to ridi- 
cule him. | | 

The Catholic writers have abuſed Brocardus as an impoſtor, and a 
promoter of wars and inſurrections; but though he might have been 
the cauſe of diſturbances, as ſuch men often are, he does not appear 
to have been a knaviſh impoſtor. He ſeems to have been ſincere, 
and to have believed what he taught. He retired to Nuremberg at 


the latter end of his life, where he met with perſons who were very 
vol. 8 Na | | kind 
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Kind and charitable to him. * I hear,” ſays Bongars, in a letter to 
' Camerarius, ** that your republic has kindly received the good old 
man J. Brocard, who, in his youth, appeared among the moſt polite 
and learned men.“ This letter is dated Feb. 3, 1591. He ex- 
preſſes the ſame affection ſor Brocard in another, dated July 24, 
1593. „IJ am mightily pleaſed with the great affection you expreſs 
for Brocard. He certainly deſerves that tome perſons of ſuch pro- 
bity as your's. ſhould take care of him: as for me, I am hardly in a 
capacity to oblige im. I leave no ſtone unturned to procure.him 
the payment of three hundred gold crowns, which Mr. Segur left him 
by his will.“ He dicd foon after. | | 
Among the works publiſhed by Brocardus, which were moſt of 
them printed at Ségur Pordaillan's expence, were his Commen- 
* tary on the Revelations of St. John,” and his * Myſtical and Pro- 
phetical Explication of Leviicus.” Theſe both came out at Ley- 
den, in 1580; as did fome other things, not worth mentioning, the 
ſame year. The ſynods of the United Provinces were afraid, not 
without reaſon, that people would think they approved the extra- 
vagant notions advanced in them, if they were wholly ſilent about 
them ;.and therefore the national ſynod of Middleburg condemned, 
in 1581, that method of explaining the ſcripture; enjoining the di- 
vinity profeſſor at Leyden to ſpeak to Brocard about his viſions. It 
has been ſaid, that Brocard, not being able to anſwer the objections. 
raiſed againſt his ſyſtem, promited to leave off meddling with pro- 
phecies. 
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BRODEAU {Jorx), in Latin Brodæus, a great critic, on whom 
Lipſius, Scaliger, Grotius, and all the learned, have beſtowed high 
encomiums, was deſcended from a noble family in France, and born 
at Tours in 1500. He was liberally educated, and placed under 
Alciat, to ſtudy the civil law; but foon forfaking that, he gave him- 
ſelf up wholly to languages and the belles lettres. He travelled into 
Italy, where he became acquainted with Sadolet, Bembus, and other 
famous wits ; and here he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, mathematics, and the facred languages, in which he made no 
{mall proficiency. Then returning to his own country, he led a 
retired, but not an idle life; as his many learned Jucubrations abun- 
dantly teſtify, « He was a man free from all ambition and vain 
glory, and ſuffered his works to be publiſhed rather under the ſanc- 
tion and authority of others, than under his own: a ſingular 
example of modeſty in this age, when men feek glory not only from 
Tiches and honours, buteven trom letters ; and that too with a vanity 
which diſgraceth them.” Theſe are Thuanus's words: what would 
Thuanus have ſaid it he had lived in theſe times, where he might 
have ſeen men not only ſeeking glory from letters, and in the vaineſt 
and moſt oſtentatious manner, but writing anonymous pamphlets iu 
praiſe of themſelves, and for the fake of ſaying ſuch things as even 
35 flatterers 
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flatterers would deſerve to be whipped for? Brodaus died a ba- 
chelor, in 1553, and left behind him, ſome publiſhed, and ſome un- 
publiſhed, notes and commentarics upon various authors of anti- 


quity. 

BROKESBY (FRAN cis), a native of Stoke in Leiceſterſhire, 
fellow of Trinity college, and afterwards rector of Rowley, in the 
Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, was author of a © Life of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
and a principal aſſiſtant to Mr. Nelſon, in compiling his admirable 
"volume on the Feaſts and Faits of the Church of England. He yas 
alſo author of An Hiſtory of the Government of the Primitive 
Church for the three firſt Centuries. Mr. Brokeſby fell into great 
ſtraits; but as theſe aroſe from his principles as a Nonjuror, he was 
of courſe patromzed by the moſt eminent perfons of that perſuaſion. 
The houſe of the benevlent Mr. Cherry, however, was his aſylum; 
and there he fortned an intimacy with Mr. Dodwell (a pillar of that 
cauſe), whoſe Lite he afterwards wrote, and with Mr. Nelſon, to 
whom the Life of Dodwell 1s dedicated. He died ſuddenly ſoon 
aſter that publication. | 
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BROME (ALEXANDER), an author who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Charles I. was born in 1620, and died in 1666; ſo that he lived 
through the whole of the civil wars and the prote torſhip, during all 
which time he maintained his loyalty untainted. He was a warm 
cavalier, and author of innumerable odes, ſonnets, and little pieces, 
in which the Roundheads are treated with great keennefs and ſeve- 
rity. "Theſe, with his, epiſtles and epigrams, were all printed in 
one volume 8vo. after the Reſtoration. He publiſhed alſo a verſion 
of Horace, by himſelf and others; and a comedy, called“ The Cun- 
ning Lovers,” 1051. | | 


BROME (RIchanp), who lived alſo in the reign of Charles I. 
and was contemporary with Decker, Ford, Shirley, &. His ex- 
traction was mean, for he was originally no better than a menial 
| ſervant of Ben Jonſon, He wrote himſelf, however, into high 
repute, and is addreſſed in ſome lines by his quondam maſter, on 
account of his comedy called The Northern Laſs.“ His genius 

was entircly turned to comedy, and we have fifteen of his produc- 
tions in this way remaining. They were acted in their day with 
great applauſe. He died in 1652. | 


BROOKE (Sir RoBERT), ſon of Thomas Brooke, of Claverley, 
in Shropſhire, was born at Claverley, and educated at Oxford. From 
thence he removed to the Middle Temple, and became one of the 
molt eminent lawyers of his time. In 1552 he was called to be ſer- 
Jeaat at law; an in 1553, being the firſt year of Queen Mary, was 
made lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, about which time he 
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was knighted. He was not only eſteemed a great man in his pro- 
feſſion, but had likewiſe a good character for integrity and juſtice, 
both at the bar and bench. He wrote, 1. An Abridgement, con- 
taining an Abſtract of the Year-Books till the } ime of Queen 
Mary. 2. Certain Caſes adjudged in the Time of Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. and Queen Mary, from the ſixth of Henry VIII. to 
the fourth of Queen Mary. 3. Reading on the Statute of Limi— 
tations, made 32 Henry VIII. c. 2. Sir Robert died a judge, 
1558, and in his will remembered the church and poor of Putney, 
near London. | 

There was another Robert Brooke, ſerjeant at law, and recorder 
of London, under whoſe name there is publiſhed a Reading upon the 
Statute of Magna Charta, chap. 16. | 

| —— 

BROOKE (FRANCES), was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
a reſpectable clergyman, She was as remarkable for her virtues, 
and ſuavity of manners, as for her great literary accompliſhments, 
Her firſt performance, which introduced her to the notice and con- 
ſequent eſteem of the public, was“ Julia Mandeville;” a work con- 
cerning which there were various opinions, but which every body 
read with eagerneſs. It has been often wiſhed that ſhe had made the 
cataſtrophe leſs melancholy ; and we believe that the was afterwards 
of the ſame opinion, but ſhe thought it beneath her character to alter 
it, She ſoon afterwards went to Canada with her huſband, who 
was chaplain to the garriſon at Quebec; and here ſhe ſaw and loved 
thoſe romantic characters and ſcenes which gave birth to © Emily 
Montague ;” a work moſt deſervedly in univerſal eſteem, which has 
paſſed through ſeveral editions, and which is now not eaſily met 
with. On her return to England, accident introduced her, and con- 
genial ſentiments attracted her, to Mrs. Yates; and an intimacy 
was formed which terminated only with the life of that lady. Mrs. 
Brooke, in conſequence of this connection, formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Garrick, and wrote ſome pieces for the ſtage. She had, 
however, great reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his behaviour as a ma- 
nager, and ſhe made The Excurſion,” a novel which ſhe wrote at 
this time, the vehicle by which ſhe exhibited to the public her 
complaints and anger againſt the king of Drury. Her anger, we 
believe, was juſt, but the retribution was too ſevere. She herſelf 
afterward thought ſo; for ſhe lamented and retracted it. Her firſt 
dramatic performance was the tragedy of © Virginia,” 1756. Her 
next effort in that line was The Siege of Synope,” a tragedy intro- 
duced by Mr. Harris, and written principally with a view of placing 
Mrs. Yates in a conſpicuous character. This did not altogether fail, 
but it did not become popular; it wanted energy, and it had not 
much orig-nality ; there was little to di ſapprove, but there was no- 
thing to admire. Her next, and moſt popular production, was Ro- 
fima ; which, in a very liberal manner, the preſented to Mr. yet 
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muſical piece of her's, entitled Marian, was introduced, which is now 
occaſionally exhibited, for which we believe Shield is principally 


to be thanked. Mrs. Brooke was alſo the tranſlator of various books 


from the French. She was eſteemed by Dr. Johnſon, valued by 
Miſs Seward, and her company courted by all the firſt characters of 
her time. She died January 29, 1759, hve days after her huſband, 
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BROOME (W1LLl1am), was born in Cheſhire, of mean parents. 
He was educated upon the foundation at Eton, and was captain of 
the ſchoo] a whole year, without any vacancy, by which he might 
have obtained a ſcholarſhip at King's college. Being by this delay, 
ſuch as is ſaid to have happened very rarely, ſuperannuated, he was 
ſent to St. John's college by the contributions of his friends, where 
he obtained a ſmall exhibition. | a 

At his college he lived for ſome time in the ſame chamber with 
the well-known Ford, by whom Dr. Johnſon heard him deſcribed as 
a contracted ſcholar, and a mere verſifier, unacquainted with life, 
and unſkilful in converſation. His addiction to metre was then 
ſuch, that his companions familiarly called him Poet. 

He appeared carly in the world as a tranſlator of «he Iliads into 
proſe, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldiſworth. How their 
ſeveral parts were diſtributed is not known. This is the tranſlation 
of which Ozell boaited, as ſuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope: it has long ſince vanithed, and is now in no danger from the 
critics. | 

He was introduced ty Mr. Pope, who was then viſiting Sir John 
Cotton, at Madingley,. near Cambridge, and gained fo much of his 
eſteem that he was employed to make extracts from Euſtathius for 


the notes to the tranſlation of the Iliad; and in the volumes of po- 


etry publiſhed by Lintot, commonly called “ Pope's Miſcellanies,“ 
many of his early pieces were inſerted. 

Pope and roome were to be yet more cloſely connected. When 
the ſucceſs of the Iliad gave encouragement to a verſion of the 
Odyſſey, Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 


alſiſtance; and, taking only half the work upon himſelf, divided the 


other halt between his partners, giving four books to Fenton, and 
eight to Broome. The price at which Pope purchaſed this afliſt- 
ance was three huadred pounds paid to Fenton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, which 
a:nounted to one hundred more. The payment made to Fenton is 
known only by hear-fay ; Broome's is very diſtinctly told by Pope, in 
the notes to the Dunciad. It is evident that, according to Pope's 
own eſtimate, Broome was unkendly treated. If four books could 
merit three hundred pounds, eight, and all the notes, equivalent at 


leaſt to four, had certainly a right to more than fix. 


B.ovome probably contidered himſelf as injured, and there was 
| I - to 


Few modern pieces have been equally ſucceſsful. In 1788 alfo, a . 
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for ſome time more than coldneſs between him and his employer, 


He always ſpoke of Pope as too much a lover of money, and Pope 
purſued him with avowed hoſtility ; for he not only named him dif. 
reſpectfully in the Dunciad, but quoted bim more than once in the 
Bathos, as a proficient in the Art of Sinking; and in his enumeration , 
of the different kinds of pocts diſtinguiſhed for the profound, he 
reckons Broome among *© the parrots who repeat another's words in 
ſuch a hoarſe odd tone as makes them ſeem their own.” It has 
been ſaid that they were afterwards reconciled ; but we are afraid 
their peace was without friendſhip. He afterwards publiſhed a 
Miſcellany of Poems, and never roſe to very high dignity in the 
church. He was ſome time rector of Sturſton, in Suffolk, where 


he married a wealthy widow ; »nd afterwards, when the king viſited 


Cambridge, 1728, became doctor of laws. He was, 1733, pre- 
ſented by the crown to the rectory of Pulham, in Norfolk, which he 
held with Oakley Magna, in Suſtolk, given him by the lord Corn- 
wallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage of 
Eye, in Suffolk; he then reſigned Pulham, and retained the other 
two. Towards the cloſe of his life he grew again poetical, and 
amuſed himſelf with tranſlating Odes of Anacreon, He died at 
Bath, Nov. 16, 1745. | 


BROSSETTE(CLavnps), of France, was born at Lyons, in 1671. 
He was at firſt a Jeſuit, but afterwards an Advocate. He was of 
the academy of Lyons, and librarian of the public library there. In 


1716 he publiſhed the works of Boileau, in' two volumes quarto. 
with hiſtorical illuſtrations; and after that he did the ſame tor the 


works of Regnier. He purged the text of both theſe authors from 
the errors of the preceding editions, and ſeaſoned his notes with 
many uſeful and curious anecdotes of men and things. His only 
fault, and it is the fault ok aimoſt all commentators, is, that he 
did not ule the collections he had made with ſufficient fobricty and 
judgment; for want of which he has inſerted many things no ways 
neceſſary to illuſtrate his authors, and ſome that are even frivolous. 
He wrote alſo «© L'Hiſtoire abrégée de la Ville de Lyon,” with 
elegance and preciſion; and died there in 1746. tic had a friend- 
ſhip and correſpondence with many of the Iteratt, and particularly 
with Rouſſeau the poct, and Voltaire. 
aD 
BROSSIER (MarTHaA), a very remarkable woman, who pre- 
tended to be poffetle by the devil, and had like to have occaſioned 
great diſorders in France, towards the latter end of the ſixteenth 
century. The French liftorians have given an account of her; 
and Thuanus has buen very particular. Her father was a weaver at 
domorantin; but as Marta had the art of making a thouſand diſ- 
tortions, he found it more conventent and profitable to ramble about 
6 :th her, then to fv at home and mind his trade. Going from 
town 
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town to town therefore, and ſhewing his daughter Martha as a wo 
man poſleſſed by the devil, and needing the exorciſm of the church, 


a prodigious multitude of people reſorted to him. The cheat was 


found out at Orleans ; and, for that reaſon, in 1598, all the prieſts 
of the dioceſe were forbid to proceed to exorciſms, on pain of ex- 
communication. Nor was the biſhop of Angers more eaſy to be 
impoſed upon, but quickly detected the cheat: for, having invited 
Martha to dinner, he cauſed fome holy water to be brought her in- 


ſtead of common water, and common water inſtead of holy water. 


Martha was catched : ſhe was not at all affected when the drank 
the holy water, but made a great-many diſtortions when the common 
water was preſented to her. Upon this the prelate called for the 
book of exorciſms, and read the beginning of the Eneid. Martha 
was catched again; for ſuppoling thoſe Latin verſes of Virgil to be 
the beginning of the exorcifm, ſhe put herſelf into violent poſtures, 
as if ſhe had been tormented by the devil. The biſhop, convinced 
that ſhe was an impoſtor, only reproved her father in private, and ad- 
viſed him to go back to Romorantin with his daughter. The knave 
did not care to do that; on the contrary, he carried her to Paris, as 
a more proper theatre for her to act on, where he hoped to be ſup- 
ported by credulous and ilIl-affected people, and by thoſe whom the 
edict of Nantz had lately exaſperated againſt the king. He pitched 
upon St. Genevieve's church to act his farce in, and it ſucceeded 


mightily. The capuchins, who immediately took up the buſineſs, 


loſt no time, but quickly exorciſed the wicked ſpirit of Martha, 


without any previous enquiry, though it is ordered by the church. 


The poſtures the made, while the exorcilts performed their function, 
ealily perſuaded the common people that the was a real demoniac; 
and the thing was quickly noiſed all over the town., The biſhop, 
willing to proceed orderly in the matter, appointed five of the moſt 
famous phyſicians in Paris to examine into it; who unanimouſly 
reported, ©* that the devil had no hand in the matter, but that there 
was a great deal of impoſture, and ſome diſtemper in it.“ 

Two days aſter, two of thoſe phyſicians ſeemed to waver ; and, 
before they anſwered the biſhop, deſired the three others might be 
ſent for, and time granted them till the next day. On the firſt of 
April, 1599, the thing was to be tried; when Father Seraphin, on 
the one ſide, renewed his exorciſms, and Martha, on the other, her 
convulſions. She rolled her eyes, lolled out her tongue, quaked all 
over her body, and, when the father came to theſe words,“ EIL Homo 


fattus eft,”'---+* and was made man,“ ſhe fell down, and toſſed her- 


lelf about from the altar to the door of the chapel. Upon this, the 
exorciſt cried out, That if any one perſiſted {till in his incredulity, 
he needed only to fight that devil, and try to conquer him, if he 
durſt venture his life.” Mareſcot, one of the five phyſicians, an- 
{wered that he accepted the challenge, and immediately took Martha 
by the throat, and bid her ſtop. She obeyed, and alledged for an 
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— — —— — — — ——— era on, 
excuſe, that the cvil ſpirit had left her, which Father Seraphin con- 
firmed; but Mareſcot inſiſted, that he had frighted the devil away. 
People remained divided in their opinions of this woman; and though 
theſe and other notorious proofs of impoſture were produced, yet 
many believed her to be an aQuual demoniac. At length, there be- 
ing reaſon to fear that ſome anſwers might be ſuggeſted to her 
which might raiſe a ſedition under pretence of the echter ranted to 
the Proteſtants, Henry IV. was adviſed not to neglect the matter. 
He enjoined the parliament of Paris to uſe their authority; upon 
which the parliament ordered her to be confined. She was ſo for 
forty days; during which time they ſhewed her to the beſt phyſici- 
ans, who aſſerted, that there was nothing ſupernatural in her caſe. 
In the mean time the preachers gave themſelves a prodigious liberty 


crying out, that the privileges of the church were incroached upon, 


and that ſuch proceedings were ſuggeſted by the heretics. They 
were ſilenced however after much ado; and, on the 24th of May, 

Broſſier was ordered to be carried with his daughter to Romorantin, 

and forbid to let her go abroad, without leave from the judge, on 

pain of corporal puniſhment. Notwithſtanding that prohibition, 

the father and daughter went, and under the ſanction of Alexander 

de la Rochefoucaud, abbot of St. Martin's, into Auverne, and then 

to Avignon. The parliament of Paris ſummoned the abbot twice, 
and ordered at laſt that the revenues of his benefices ſhould be ſeized 
for contempt of the court: nevertheleſs theſe people proceeded in 

their journey, and went to Rome; thinking, ſays Thuanus, that 

Martha would act her part much better on that great ſtage, and find 

more credulous perſons in that place, which is the fountain of belief. 

The biſhop of Clermont, brother to the abbot, and afterwards a 

cardinal, was ſo much ſuſpected of having ſuggeſted this fooliſh 

deſign to his brother, that he was likewiſe deprived of his eccle- 

ſiaſtioal revenues. Henry IV. well informed of what was going 

forward, countermined them at Rome; ſo that the pope, who was 

forewzraed, did nothing contrary to the ſentence given by the par- 

liament of Paris againit the pretended demoniac. Not long after 
the abbot fell ſick, and died, it is ſaid, of grief, for having under- 

taken ſo long a journey to make himſelf deſpiſed: and Martha and 

her father, being forſaken by every body, took ſanctuary in the 
hoſpitals. 85 > 


—..— 

BROUGHTON (Hun), an Engliſh divine, who died in 1612, 
was very learned, and publiſhed a great number of books. He was 
ſo laborious, that, unleſs he was hindered by ſome particular buſineſs, 
he ſtudicd twelve, or fourteen, or ſixteen hours a day. His Com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypſe and the prophet Daniel” are very poor; 
andif we may believe the Scaligerana, he is a very furious and abuſive 
writer. He was extraordinarily attached to the diſcipline of the 


church of England, and rigorouſly condemned that of the preſby- 
| T | terians. 
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terians. The oration he addreſſes to the inhabitants of Geneva 
ſhews it ina very lively manner. It was printed in Greek at Mentz 
1601, under the title, when tranſlated into Engliſh, “ An Ora- 
tion to the inhabitants of Geneva, concerning the ſignification of 
the expreſſion of deſcending into Hell.” He aimed particularly at 
Theodore Beza, whom he reproached elſewhere for continually 
altering, in every edition,, his notes en the New Teſtament. He 


wrote him very rough letters, and communicated copies of them to 


the Jeſuit Serrarius, with full permiſſion to publiſh them. 


BROUGHTON (THOMAS), a learned divine, was born at” 
London, July 5, 1704, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn ; of 
which pariſh his father was miniſter. At am early age he was ſent 


to Eton ſchool, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the acute. ' 
neſs of his genius, and the ſtudiouſneſs of his diſpoſition. Being 
ſuperannuated on this foundation, he removed, about 1722, to the 


univerſity of Cambridge; and, for the ſake of a ſcholarſhip, entered 
himſelf of Gonville and Caius College. Here two of the principal 


objects of his attention were, the acquiſition of the knowledge of the 


modern languages, and the ſtudy of the mathematics, under the 


famous Profeſſor Sanderſon. May 28, 1727, Mr. Broughton, after 


taking the degree of bachelor of arts, was admitted to deacon's or- 
ders. In the ſucceeding year, Sept. 22, he was ordained prieſt, and 
proceeded to the degree of M. A. At this time he removed from 
the univerſity, to the curacy of Offley, in Hertfordſhire. In 1739, 
he was inſtituted to the rectory of Stepington, otherwiſe Stibington, 
in the county of Huntingdon, on the preſentation of John duke of 
Bedford, and was appointed one of that nobleman's chaplains. 
Soon after, he was choſen reader to the Temple, by which means 
he became known to biſhop Sherlock, then maſter of it, and who 
conceived fo high an opinion of our author's merit, that, in 1744, 
this eminent prelate preſented Mr. Broughton to the. valuable vi- 
carage of Bedminſter, near Briltol, together with the chapels of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, St. Thomas, and Abbot's Leigh, annexed. Some 
ſuort time after, he was collated, by the ſame patron, to the prebend 
of Bedminſter and Redcliff, in the cathedral of Saliſbury. Upon 
receiving this preferment, he removed from London to Briſtol, 


where he married the daughter of Thomas Harris, clerk of that city, 


by whom he had ſeven children, ſix of whom ſurvived him. He 
reſided on his living till his death, which happened Dec. 21, 1774, 
in the 71ſt year of his age. 

Mr. Broughton, ſom* little time before his death, compoſed 
* A ſhort View of the Principles upon which Chriſtian Churches 
require, of their reſpective Clergy, Subſcription to eſtabliſhed Ar- 
ticles of religion ;”” but this work never appeared in print. He 
pollefled, likewiſe, no inconſiderable talent for poetry, as is evident 
trom many little fugitive pieces in manuſcript, found among his 
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papers; and particularly from two unfiniſhed Tragedies, both 
Written at the age of ſeventeen, When he was at Eton ſchool, 
Mr . Broughton was of the ſame year with Dr. Ewer, late Biſhop 
of Bangor; Dr. Sumner, late provoſt of king's college, Cambridge; 
and Dr, Sleech, late provoſt of Eton: and during his reſidence in 
London, he enjoyed the elteem and friendthip of moſt of the literary 
men of. his time. He was a great lover of muſic, particularly the 
ayeient ; which introduced him to the knowledge and acquaintance 
of Mr. Handel, whom he furniſhed with the words for many. of 
his compoſitions. Mr. Broughton, beſides many other works in 
which he was concerned, afhited as a writer in the Biographia 
Britannica. e 

' — — E——ä 
BROUKHUSIUS (Joxvus), or Jen BROEKHUTZEN, a dil. 
tinguiſhed ſcholar in Holland, was born Nov. 20, 1649, at Arnſter- 
dam, where his father was a clerk 'in the admiralty. He learned 
the Latin tongue under Hadrian Junius, and made a prodigious 
progreſs in polite literature; but, his father dying when he was 
very young, he was taken from literary purſuits, and placed with 
an apothecary at Amſterdam, with whom he lived ſome years. 
Not liking this, he went into the army, where his behaviour raiſed 
him to the rank of lleutenant-captain ; and, in 1674, was ſent with 
his regiment to America in the fleet under admiral de Ruyter, but 
returned to Holland the ſame year. In 1678, he was ſent to the 
_ garriſon at Utrecht, where he contracted a*tricnd{hip with ti ce- 
Jebrated Grevius ; and here, though a perfor of an excellent temper, 
he had the misfortune to be ſo deeply engaged in a duel, that, ac- 
cording to the laws of Holland, his lite was forfeited : but Grævius 
wrote immediately to Nicholas Heinſius, who obtained his pardon 
from the Stadtholder. Not long after, he became a captain of one 
of the companies then at Amſterdam ; which poſt placed him in an 
ealy ſituation, and gave him leiſure to purſue his ſtudies. His com- 
pany being diſhanded in 1097, a penlion was granted him; upon 
which he retired to a country-houfe near Amſterdam, where he faw 
but little company, and {ſpent his time among his books. He dicd 
Dec. 15. 1707. „ 

As a claflical editor, he is diſtipgniſhed by his labours upon Ti- 
bujlus and Propertius ; the latter was publithed in 1702, the former 
in 1708. He was an excellent Latin poet himſelf: a volume of 
bis poems was publithed at Utrecht 1684 in 12mo ; but a very no- 
ble edition of them was given by Van Hovgltraeten at Amflerdatm, 
1711, in 4to. His «Dutch Pons“ were aifo publiſhed at Amſter— 
dam, 1712, in 8vo by the fame perſon, who prefixed his lite, ex- 
tracted from Peter Burman's funeral oration upon him. Brouk- 
*Iirfius was alſo an editor of Sanndzartus's aud Palcarins's Latin 

Works.“ . 1 1 . h 
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"BROUNCKER (WILLIAM), 77 Brouncker, of Caſtle 
Lyons i in Ireland, ſon of fir William Brouncker, afterwards made 
vilcount in 1645. was born about 1620; and, having received an 


— 


excellent education, diſcovered an early genius for mathematics, in 


which he afterwards became very eminent. He was created doctor 


of phyſic at Oxford June 23, 1646. In 1657 and 1658, he was 


engaged in correſpondence of letters on mathematical ſubjects 


with Dr. John. Wallis, who publiſhed them in his“ Commercium 
Epiſtolicum,” printed 1658, at Oxford, in 4to. His own as well 
as his father's loyalty to the royal family having been conſtant and 
ſteady, he, with others of the nobility and gentry who had adhered 


to king Charles I. in and about London, 8 the e de- 


claratton publiſhed in April 1660. 


After the Reſtoration, he was made 3 to 1 5 queen con- 


ſort, and a commiſſioner of the navy. He was one of thoſe great 
men who firſt formed the Royal Society, and, by the charter of july 
1662, and that of April 22, 1663, was appointed the firſt pre- 
CRE of it: which office he held with great advantage to the ſo- 
ciety, and honour to himſelf, till the anniverſary election, Nov. 30, 
1677. Beſides: the offices id already, he was . of St. 
Katherine's near the Tower of London; his right to which polt, 
after a long conteſt between him and Sir Robert Atkyns, one of the 
. judges, was determined in his favour, Nov. 1081. . He died at his 
houſe in St. James's-ftreet, Weſtminſter, April 5, 1684. | 1 
He publithe d forme papers in the © Philofophical Tranſactions,“ 
of which the chief is his © Series for the quadrature of the Hyper- 
bola, which was the firſt ſeries of the kind upon that ſubject. 


— 


n 
BROUSSON (CTLAupf), a French e e was born at 
Ni {mes in 1647. He was an advocate, and diſtinguiſhed by his 
p:eadings at Catires and FToulouſe: and it was at his: houſe, that 
the deputies of the proteſtant churches aſſembled in 1683; where 
they took a reſolution to continue to ailemble, although their 


churches, were demoliſhed. Ihe execution of this project occalioned 


violent conflicts, ſeditions, executions, and maſſacres, which ended 
by an amneſty on the part of Lewis XIV. Brouilon retired then to 
Niſmes : but, fearing to be apprehended-with the principal authors 
of this project, who do not ſeem to have.been compril led within the 
amneſty, he became a refugee at Geneva firit, and thence at Lau- 
ſanne. He ſhifted afterwards from town to town, and kingdom to 
kingdom; io ſolicit the compaſſion of oroteſtant princes towards 
his Tuffering brethren in France. Returning to his own country, 
he ran through ſeveral provinces, exerciſed jome time the miniſtry 
in the Cevennes, appeared at Orange, and paſſed to Berne, in order 
to eſcape his, purſuers. He was at length taken at Oleron in 1098, 

and removed to Montpellier; ; where, being convicted of having for- 
merly held ſecret correſpondence with he enemies of ine. ſtate, and 
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of having preached in defiance of the edicts, he was broke upon the 
wheel the ſame year. He was a man of great eloquence as well as 
zeal, greatly eſteemed among ſtrangers, and regarded as a martyr 
by thoſe of his own perſuaſion. The States of Holland added ſix 
hundred florins, asa penſion for his widow, to four hundred which 
had been allowed to her huſband. 

Brouſſon was the author of many works in favour of the Cal- 
viniſts: 1. The ſtate of the Reformed in France. 2. Letters to the 
Clergy in France. 3. Letters of the Proteſtants in France to all 
Aker Proveliants. 4. Remarks upon Amelote's tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament. | | 


BROUWER (ApRTIAE x), an eminent Dutch painter, was born 
at Haerlem, in 1608; and beſides his great obligations to nature, 
was much beholden to Frans Hals, who took him from begging 
in the ſtreets, and inſtructed him in the rudiments of painting, To 
make him amends for his kindneſs, Brouwer, when he found himſelf 
fufficiently qualified to get a livelihood, ran away from his maſter 
into France, and, after a ſhort ſtay there, returned, and ſettled at 
Antwerp. Humour was his proper ſphere; and it was in little 
e that he uſed to repreſent his pot-companions drinking, 

oaking tobacco, gaming, tighting, &. He did this with a pen- 
cil ſo tender and free, ſo much of nature in his expreſſion, ſuch - 
excellent drawing in all the particular parts, and good keeping in 
the whole together, that none of his countrymen have ever been 
comparable to him upon that ſubject. He was extremely facetious 
and pleaſant over his cups, {corned to work as long as he had any 
money in his pocket, declared for a ſhort life and a merry one; 
and, reſolving to ride poſt haſte to his grave by the help of wine 
and brandy, he got to his journey's end in 1638, only my 3 of 
age. He died ſo very poor, that contributions were raiſed to lay 
him privately in the ground; from whence he was ſoon after taken 
up, and, as it is commonly ſaid, very handſomely interred by Ru- 
bens, who was a great admirer of his happy genius for painting. 


BROWN (Rob RT), a famous ſchiſmatic, from whom the ſect 
of the Browniſts derived it's name, was ſon of Anthony Brown, of 
Tolthorpe in Rutlandſhire, Eſq. ſtudied divinity at Cambridge, and 
was afterwards a ſchoolmaſter in Southwark. He fell at firſt into 
Cartwright's opinions; but, reſolving to refine upon them, began 
about 1580 to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline and ceremonies 
of the church of England, as antichriſtian and fuperſtitious. He 
made his firſt eſſay upon the Dutch congregation at Norwich, many 
of whom were inclined to anabaptiſm ; and, having raiſed himſelf 
a Character for zeal and ſanctity, his own countrymen began to 
follow him: upon which he called in the aſſiſtance of one Richard 
Hartiſon, a country ſchoolmaſter. Brown and this man ſoon worked 
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up their audience to ſeparate entirely from the church of England. 
and to form a fociety among themſelves. Brown was convened 
before Freake, biſhop of Norwich, and other eccleſtaſtical com- 
miſſioners; and having not only maintained his ſchiſm, but alſo 
miſbchaved to the court, was committed to the cuſtody of the ſheriff 
of Norwich : but the lord treaſurer Burleigh, to whom he was near- 
ly related, forefeeing, that this treatment would rather ſerve to pro- 
pagate, than ſtifle his errors, wrote a letter to the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, which procured his enlargement. After this, his lordſhip 
recommended him to archbiſhop Whitgift for inſtruction and coun- 
ſel ; but Brown, who looked upon himſelf as infpired by the ſpirit 
of God, and judged the archbiſhop's counſels to be ſuperfluous, and 
his practice antichriſtian, ſoon left London, and ſettled at Mid- 
dleburgh and Zealand, where he and his followers obtained leave 
of the States, to form a church according to their own model. They 
equally condemned epiſcopacy and preſbytery as to the juriſdiction 
of conſiſtories, claſſes, and ſynods; and would not join with any 
other re formed church, becauſe they were not ſufficiently aſſured of 
the ſanctity and probity of it's members, holding it an impiety to 
communicate with ſinners. Their form of church-government was 
democratical. Such as deſired to be members of their church made 
a confeſſion of their faith, and ſigned a covenant obliging themſelves 
to walk together in the order of the goſpel. Ihe whole power of 
admitting and excluding members, with the deciſion of all contro- 
verſies, was lodged in the brotherhood. Their church officers for 
preaching the word, and taking care of the poor, were choſen from 
among themſclves, and ſeparated to their ſeveral offices by faſting, 


prayer, and impoſition of hands from ſome of the brethren. They 


did not allow the prieſthood to any diſtinct order, or to give any in- 
delible character; but as the vote of the brotherhood made a man 
a miniſter, and gave authority to preach the word and adminiſter the 
ſacraments among them; ſo the ſame power could diſcharge him 
from his office, and reduce him to a mere-Jayman again. As they 
maintained the bounds of a church to be no greater than what would 
contain as many as conld meet together in one place, and join in one 
communion, ſo the power of their officers was preſcribed within the 
ſame limits. The miniſter or paſtor of a church could not admi- 
niſter the ſacrament to, nor baptize the children of, any but thoſe of 
his own fociety. A lay brother was allowed the liberty of giving 
a word of exhortation to the people; and it was uſual for ſome of 
them, after ſermon, to aſk queſtions, and reaſon upon the doctrines 
that had been preached. : 

Brown appears to have been in England in 158, for in that year 
he was cited to appear before archbiſhop Whitgift, to anſwer to 
certain tenets contained in a book by him publithed : and being 
drought by this prelate's reaſoning to a tolerable compliance with 


the church of England, the lord treaſurer Burleigh ſent him to his 
| father 
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father in the country, with a letter recommending him to his favour 
and countenance. Brown's errors had taken too deep root in him 
to be ealily eradicated : he ſoon relapſed into his former opinions; 
and his good old father, reſolving to own him for his fon no longer 
than his ſon owned the church of England for his mother, diſchar- 
ged him from his family. After wandering up and down for ſome 
time, and enduring great hardſhips, he at length went to live at 
Northampton; but whilft he was induſtriouſſy labouring to pro- 
mote his ſect, Lindſell, biſhop of Peterborough, ſent him a citation 
to come before him, which he not obeying, he was excommuni— 
cated for his contempt. The ſolemnity of this cenſure affected him 
ſo deeply, that he made his ſubmiſſion, and, receiving abſolution, 
was admitted into the communion of the church about 1590, and 
ſoon after preferred to a rectory in Northamptonſhire. Fuller is of 
opimon, that he never formally recanted his opinion, with regard to 
the main points of his doctrine 5 but that his promiſe of a general 
compliance with the church of England, improved by the counte- 
nance of his patron and kinſman the earl of Exeter, prevailed upon 
the archbiſhop, and procured this extraordinary tavour for him. He 
adds, that Brown allowed a ſalary for one to diſcharge his cure, and 
though he oppoled his pariſhioners in judgment, yet he agreed in 
taking their tithes. Brown was a man of good partsand ſome learn- 
ing, but of a nature impcrious and uncontroulable, and ſo far from 
the ſabbatarian ſtrictneſs afterwards eſpouſed by fome of his follow- 
ers, that he rather ſeemed a libertine therein. In a word, ſays Ful- 
ler, he had a wife with whom he never lived, and a church in which 
he never preached, though he received the profits thereof: and, as 
all the other ſcenes of his life were turbulent and ſtormy, fo was 
his end; for the conſtable of his pariſh requiring ſomewhat roughly 
the payment of certain rates, his paſſion moved him to blows. 
Of this the conſtable complained to juſtice St. John, who was in— 
clined rather to pity than puniſh him: but Brown behaved with fo 
much inſolence, that he was ſent to Northampton-gaol, ou a fea- 
ther-bed in a cart, being very infirm, and aged above cighty years; 
where he ſoon after {ickened and died, in 1630, after boaſting that 
he had been committed to thirty-two priſons, in ſome of which he 

could not fee his hand at noon-day. 
| The chief of his works is a ſmall thin quarto, printed at Middle- 
burgh in 1582, containing three pieces, 1.“ A treatiſe of reformation 
without tarrying for any, and of the wickedneſs of thoſe preachers 
who will not reform themſelves and their charge, becauſe they will 
tarry till the magiſtrate command and compel them. 2. * A Treatiſe 
upon the 23d chapter of St. Matthew, both for an order of ſtudy- 
ing and handling the ſcriptures, and alſo for avoiding the popiſh diſ- 
orders, and ungodly communion of all falſe chriſtians, and eſpecially 
of wicked preachers and hirelings.“ 3. © A book which theweth 
the life and manners of all ttue chriſtians, and how unlike they are 
| 4 | umo 
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unto Turks and Papilts, and heathen folk. Alſo the points and 
parts of all divinity, that is, of the revealed will and word of God, 
are declared by their ſeveral definitions and diviſions.“ | 


BROWN (THromas), of facetious memory, was the fon of a 
conſiderable farmer in Shropſhire, and educated at Newport ſchool 
in that county; from whence he was removed to Chriſt- church in 
Oxford, where he ſoon diſtinguithed himſelf by his uncommon at- 
tainments in literature. He had great parts and quickneſs of 
apprehenſion, nor does it appear that he was wanting in applica- 
tion; for we are told, that he was very well ſkilled in the Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and Spanith languages, even before he was 
ſent to Oxford. The irregularities of his lite did not ſuffer him 
however to continue long at the univerſity ; but he was foon obliged 
to quit that place, when, inſtead of returning home to his father, 
he formed a ſcheme of going to London, in hopes of making his 
fortune ſome way or other there. This ſcheme did not anſwer, 


He was very ſoon in danger of ſtarving; upon which he made an 


intereſt to be ſchoolmaſter of Kingſton upon Thames, in which pur- 
ſuit he ſucceeded, But this was a profeſſion very unſuitable to a man 
of Mr. Brown's turn, aud a ſituation that muſt needs have been ex- 
tremely difagreeable to him; and therefore we cannot wonder, that 
he ſoon quitted his fchool, and went again to London; and as he 
found his old companions more delighted with his humour, than 
ready to relieve his neceſſities, he had recourſe to that Jaſt refuge of 
half-{tarved wits, ſcribbling for bread. He publiſhed a great va- 
riety of pieces, under the names of © Dialogues, Letters, Poems, 


Kc.“ in all of which he diſcovered no ſmall erudition, and a vaſt 


and exuberant vein of humour : for he was in his writings, as in his 
converſation, always lively and facetious. In the mean time Brown 
made no other advantage of theſe productions, than what he derived 
from the bookſellers; for though they raifed his reputation, and 
made his company exceedingly fought after, yet as he poſſeſſed Jeſs 
of the gentleman than wits uſually do, and more of the ſcholar, fo 
he was not apt to chuſe his acquaintance by intereſt, but was more 
ſolicitous to be recommended 40 the ingenious who might admire, 
than to the great who might relieve him. An anonymous author, 
who has given the world ſome account of Mr. Brown, fays, that 


thougha good-natured man, he had one pernicious quality, which 


was, rather to loſe his friend than his joke. He had a particular 
genius for ſatire, and dealt it out liberally whenever he could find 
occaſion. He is famed for being the author of a libel, fixed one 
Sunday morning on the doors of Weſtminſter- abbey; and of many 
others againſt the clergy and quality. He uſed to treat religion 
very lightly, and would often ſay, that he underſtood the world bet- 
ter, than to have the 1mputation of rightcouſnels laid to his charge. 
Nevertheleſs, upon the approach of death, it is ſaid, that his heart 

| miſgave 
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miſgave him, as if all was not right within, and he began to expreſs 
ſentiments of remorſe for his paſt life; the common end of all thoſe 
who ſcoff at religion becauſe it is the faſhion, or becauſe they would 
ſeem wiſer and more ſharp-ſighted than their neighbours. Such 
men are generally Thraſo's in philoſuphy ; and however they may 
bully and defy the devil at coffee-houſes and taverns, are all the 
while ſecretly afraid of him, and dare ſcarcely venture themſelves 
alone, for fear he ſhould ſurpriſe them with his cloven feet, 

Towards the latter end of Brown's life, we are informed by Mr. 
Jacob, that he was in favour with the ear] of Dorſet, who invited 
oY him to dinner on a Chriſtmas-day, with Dryden, and other gen- 

(6 tlemen celebrated for ingenuity ; when Brown, to his agreeable 
| * * ſurpriſe, found a bank note of 5ol. under his plate; and Dryden at 
the ſame time was preſented with another of 100. Brown died in 

1704, and was interred in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter-abbey, near 

the remains of Mrs. Behn, with whom he was intimate in his life— 

time. His whole works were printed in 1707, conſiſting of 

*« Dialogues, Eſſays, Declamations, Satires, Letters from the dead 

to the living, Tranſlations, Amuſements, &c.“ in four vols. 


BROWN (Jorx), an ingenious Engliſh writer, was born in 
Northumberland, Nov. 5, 1715, at Rothbury; of which place his 
1 father was curate, but removed almoſt immediately after to the 
vicarage of Wigton in Cumberland. Here, at a grammar ſchool, 
young Brown received the firſt part of his education; and was 
thence removed, in 1732, to St. John's college in Cambridge. He 
remained here, till in 1735 he took the degree of bachelor of arts: 
then returned to Wigton, and ſoon after went into orders. His 
firft ſettlement was in Carliſle, being choſen a minor canon and 
I-Rurerin the cathedral there. In 1739, he took a maſter of arts 
degree at Cambridge. In the rebellion of 1745, he acted as a vo- 
Innteer at the ſiege of Carliſle, and behaved himſelf with great in- 
rrepidity ; and, after the defeat of the rebels, when ſome of them 
were tried at Carliſle in 1746, he preached two excellent ſermons 
in the cathedral, on the mutual connection between religious truth 
and civil freedom; and between ſuperſtition, tyranny, irreligion, 
and licentiouſneſs.”* Theſe are to be found in the volume of his 
ſermons. | 3 
Thus diſtinguiſhed, he fell under the notice of Dr. Oſbaldiſton; 
who, when raiſed to the ſee of Carliſle, made him one of his chap- 
lains; he had before obtained for him from the chapter of Carliſle 
the living of Moreland in Weſtmoreland. It is probably about 
this time, that he wrote his poem, entitled © Honour ;”* to ſhew, 
that true honour can only be founded in virtue: it was inſcribed 
to lord Lonſdale. His next poetical production, though not im- 
mediately publiſhed, was his“ Eſſay on Satire,” in three parts: it 
was addreſſed to Dr. Warburton, who thereupon introduced him to 
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Mr. Allen of Prior Park near Bath. While at Mr. Allen's he 
preached at Batb, April 22, 1750, a ſermon for promoting the ſub- 
ſcription towards the general hoſpital in that city. The year after, 
appeared the © Eſſay on Satire,” prefixed to the ſecond volume of 
Pope's works by Warburton. „ 
Brown noav began to figure as a writer; and, in 1751, publiſhed 
his „ Effays on Shaftſbury's Characteriſtics :” a work written 
with elegance and fpirit, and fo applauded, as to be printed a fifth 
time in 1764. It is in one volume, 8vo. He is imagined to have 
had a principal hand in another book, publithed alſo the ſame year, 
and called An Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion;“ though the avowed 
author was Mr. Charles Aviſon. In 1754, he printed a ſermon, 
« On the uſe and abuſe of externals in Religion; preached before 
the biſhop of Carliſle, at the Conſecration of St. James's church 
in Whitehaven.” Soon after this, he was promoted to Great 
Horkefley in Ellex; a living in the gift of the preſent lord Hard- 
wicke. Ulis next appearance in the world was as a dramatic wri- 
ter; and, in 1755, his tragedy, © Barbaroſſa, was produced upon 
the ſtage, and afterwards his “ Athelſtan” in 1756. Fheſe trage- 
dies paſſed well enough upon the ſtage, under the management of 
Garrick, but were attacked by criticiſm and ſtrictures upon their 
publication. | | | 
Our author had taken his doctor of divinity's degree in 1755. 
In 1757, came out his famous work, entitled, “ An Eſtimate of 
the Manners and Principles of the Times,“ 8vo ; famous, we call 
it, becauſe ſeven editions of it were printed in little more than a 
year, and becauſe it was perhaps as extravagantly applauded, and 
as extravacantly cenſured, as any book that ever was written. The 
deſign of it was to ſhew, that © a vain, luxurious, and ſelfiſh ef- 
feminacy, in the higher ranks of life, marked the character of the 
age; and to point out the effects and ſources of this effeminacy.”” 
And it muit be owned, that, in the proſecution of it, the author 
hath given abundant proofs of great diſcernment and ſolidity of judg- 
ment, a deep inſight into human nature, an extenſive knowledge of 
the world ; and that he has marked the peculiar features of the 
times with great juſtneſs and accuracy. Pity it is, that ſuch a ſpirit 
ot ſelf-importance, dogmaticalne ſs, and oftentimes arrogance, ſhould 
mix 1t(elf in what he fays; for this air and manner ſeems to have 
done more towards ſharpening the pens of his numerous adverfa- 
ries, and to have raiſed more diſguſt and offence at him, than the 
uhject matter objected to in his work. In 1758, he publithed a 
weond volume of * The Eſtimate, &c.“ and, afterwards, „ An Ex- 
planatory Defence of the Eſtimate, &c,” | 
Between the firſt and ſecond volume of the“ Eſtimate,” he re- 
publiſhed “ Dr. Walker's Diary of the Siege of Londonderry ;” 
with a Preface,” pointing cut the uſeful purpotes to which the 
p>rifal of the“ Diary“ might be applied. He was, about this 
Vor. . F'Þ | tune, 
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time, preſented by the biſhop of Carliſle to the vicarage of St. Ni- 
cholas in Newcaltle upon Tyne, reſigning Great Horkeſley in El- 
ſex; and made one of the chaplains in ordinary to his preſent ma- 
Jelty. Theſe were all the preferments our author ever received; 
and, as this was ſuppoſed to be no ſmall mortification to a man of 
Dr. Brown's high ſpirit, ſo it was probably this high ſpirit, which 
was the cauſe of it. In 1760, he publiſhed “ An additional Dia- 
logue of the Dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides, being a ſequel 
to a Dialogue of Lord Lyttelton's between Pericles and Coſmo.” 
This is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been deſigned as a vindication of 
Mr. Pitt's political character and conduct, againſt fome hints of 
diſapprobation by lord Lyttelton; while others have not excluded a 
Private motive of reſentment. His next publication Was“ The. 
Cure of Saul,“ a ſacred ode; which was followed the ſame year by 
« A Diſſertation on the riſe, union, and power, the progreſſions, 
ſeparations, and corruptions, of Poetry and Mulic,” 4to. This is 
a plealing performance, diſplays great ingenuity ; and, though not 
without miſtakes, very inſtructing as well as amuſing upon the 
Whole. Obſervations?” were printed upon it, and Dr. Brown 
defended himſelf in © Remarks.” He publithed in 8vo, 1764, 
„The Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progrels of Poetry through it's ſe- 
veral ſpecies:“ being the ſubſtance of the above work concerning 
poetry only, for the benefit of claſſical readers, not knowing in muſic. 
The ſame year a volume of ſermons ; molt of which had been 
printed ſeparately. In 1765, & Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Li- 
cent iouſneſs, and Faction ;” a piece, which, though drawn up with 
great parade, and aſſuming a ſcientific form, is little more than a 
party- pamphlet; intended to cenſure the eppoſers of adminiſtration 
at that time. A ſermon Oan the Female character and educa- 
tion,” preached the 16th of May 1705, betore the guaidians of the 
aſylum for deſerted female orphans. | 
His laſt publication, in 1766, was“ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Lowth, occaſioned by his late Letter to the Right Rev. author of 
the Divine Legation of Moſes.” Dr. Lowth had pointed at Dr. 
Brown, as one of the extravagant flatterers and creatures of War- 
burton; and Dr. Brown detended himielf againſt the imputation, 
as an attack upon his moral character. To do him all jultice, he 
had a ſpirit too ſtrong and independent, to bend to that literary fub- 
jection, which the Author of the Divine Legation expected from 
his followers. He inſiſted upon the prerogative of his own op1- 
nion; to aſſent and diſſent, whenever he ſaw cauſe, in the moſt un- 
reſerved manner: and this was to Dr. Brown, as it was to many 
others, the cauſe of mifunderſtandingz and diftance with Warburton. 
Beſides the works mentioned, he publiſiied a poem ** On Liberty,” 
and ſome anonymaus pampiiets.- At the end of his later Writings, 
he advertiſed au intention of publiſhling “ Principles of Chriſtien 
4 Legiſlation,” but was prevented by death, Ile ordered, however, 
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by his will, that the work ſhould be publiſhed after his deceaſe ; but 
this was not done. 

Before we conclude with Dr. Brown, we mult not omit one ve 
memorable circumitance of his life, and that was, his intended ex- 
pedition to Ruſſia. While Dr. Dumaretq reſided in Ruſſia, 1765, 
whither, having been chaplain to our factory at St. Peterſburgh, 
from 1747 to 1762, he had been invited the year before by the em- 
preſs, to aſſiſt in the regulation of ſeveral ſchools ſhe was about to 
eſtabliſh; a correſpondent in England ſuggeſted the idea to him of 
communicating the affair to Dr. Brown, as a proper perſon to con- 
ſult with, becauſe he had publiſhed ſome ſermons upon education. 
This braepht on a correſpondence between Dr. Dumareſq and Dr. 

Brown; the reſult of which being communicated to the prime mi- 
niſter at St. Peterſburgh, was followed by an invitation from the 
empreſs to Dr. Brown allo, Dr. Brown, acquainting the Ruſſian 
court with his deſign of complying with the empreſs's invitation, 
received an anſwer from the miniſter, ſignifying how pleaſed her 
Imperial majeſty was with his intention, and informing him, that 
ſhe had ordered to be remitted to him, by her miniſter in London, 
one thouſand pounds, in order to defray the expeiices of his jour- 

ney. . 
| Wo conſequence of the above proceedings, while he was ardently 
preparing for his journey, and almoſt on the point of ſetting out for 
St. Peterſhurgh, the gout and rheumatiſm, to which he was ſubject, 
returned upon him with violence, and put a ſtop to the affair for the 
preſent, to his no ſmall diſappointment : this diſappointment con- 
curring with his ill ſtate of health, was followed by a dejection of 
ſpirits, which cauſed him to put an end to his life, September 23, 
1766, in his 51ſt year. He cut the jugular vein Sith a razor, and 
died immediately. He had, it ſeems, a conſtitutional tendency to 
inſanity, and from his early life had been ſubject at times to diſor- 
ders in the brain, at leaſt, to melancholy in it's excels ; of which he 
uſed to complain to his friends, and to expreſs his fears, that one 
time or another ſome ready miſchief might preſent itſelf to him, at 
a time when he was wholly deprived of his reaſon. 
— — — —  —— {CCC 

BROWNE (GEORGE, archbiſhop of Dublin, and the firſt pre- 
late who embraced the Reformation in Ireland, was originally an 
Auſtin friar of London, and received his academical education in the 
houſe of his order, net Halywell, in Oxford, He afterwards be- 
came provincial of the Auſtin monks in England, and having taken 
the depree of doctor in divinity in ſome foreign nniverſity, was ad- 
mitted to the ſame degree at Oxford, in 1534, and alſo at Cam- 
bridge. After reading ſome of Luther's writings, he began to in- 
culcate into the people. that they onght to make their applications 
ſolely to Chriſt, and not the Virgin Mary, or the ſaints. This re- 
commmended him to Henry VIII: who promoted him in March, 
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1534-5, to the archbiſhoprick of Dublin, and a few months after 
his arrival in Ireland, ſignified to him, by the lord privy-ſeal, that, 
having renounced the papal ſupremacy in England, it was his plea- 
ſure, that his ſubjects of Ireland ſhould obey his commands in that 
reſpect as in England; and nominated him one of the commil- 
ſioners for the execution thereof. 
When the monaſteries in England and Ireland began to be ſup- 
preſſed, Archbiſhop Browne removed all ſuperſtitious reliques and 
images out of the two cathedrals of St, Patrick's and the Holy 
Trinity, in Dublin, and out of the other churches in his dioceſe; 
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177 placing in their room the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
11 Commandments, in gold letters. In 1541 the king converted the 
* 15 priory of the Holy Trinity into a cathedral church, conſiſting of a 
4 dean and chapter; and our archbiſhop founded in it, three years 


after, the prebends of St. Michael's, St. John's, and St. Michan's, 
from which time it hath taken the name oi Chriſt-church. Sir An- 
thony St. Leger, governor of Ireland, having, by command, notified 
to all the clergy of that kingdom the order of King Edward VI. that 
they ſhonld uſe in all their churches the liturgy he had cauſed to be 
compiled, and publiſhed in Engliſh, and the Bible in the vulgar 

- tongue, it was warmly oppoſed by the popith party, but readily re- 
ceived by Archbithop Browne. Upon Eaſter-day following the 
liturgy was accordingly read, for the firſt time, in Chriſt-church, 
Dublin, in preſence of the mayor and bailiffs of that city, and the 
lord deputy St. Leger; on which occaſion the archbiſhop preached a 
ſermon againſt keeping the ſcriptures in the Latin tongue, and the 

- worſhip of images, which is printed at the end of the archbiſhop's 
life. Dowdal, primate of Armagh, being, on account of his violent 
oppolition to the king's order, deprived of the title of primate ot all 
Ireland, it was, October 1551, conferred on Archbithop Browne, 
who did not long enjoy it, being deprived both of that dignity and his 
archbiſhoprick in 1554, the firit of Queen Mary, under pretence of 
his being married, but, in truth, on account of his zeal in promoting 
the Reformation. He dicd about the year 1556. | 


— — 


Freren : 

BROWNE (WILLIAM), an Englith poet, was born at Taviſtock 
in Devonflrire, and, after palling through a grammar ſchool, ſent to 
Exeter college, Oxford. Before taking a degree, he removed to the 
Inner Temple, London, where he ſeems to have devoted himfelf to 
the Muſes and polite literature, inſtead of law; for in 1613 he pub— 
liſhed the firſt part of his © Britannia's Paitorals,” a conſiderable 
portion of which appears to have been written before his twentieth 

year. To theſe were prefixed, in the publication, verſes by Dray- 
ton, Selden, and other ingenious friends. In 1614 he publiſhed 
The Shepherd's Pipe,” in ſeven eclogues; and two years after 
the ſecond part of his © Britannia's Peſtorals.,”” Theſe works gained 
him great reputation, In 1624 he returned to las college, became 
: | tutor 
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BROWNE (Sir Thomas). © 3ot 
tutor to that earl of Caernarvon who was killed at the battle of 


Newbury, in 1643, and of whom Clarendon ſpeaks ſo highly, and 


the ſonie year was created maſter of arts. He afterwards went into 
the family of the earl of Pembroke, and in time got wealth, and pur- 


chaſed an eſtate. He is ſuppoſed to have retired into his own 
country, and to have died there in 1045. 


 BROWNE (Sir Trnomas), an eminent writer and phyſician, 
was ſon of Mr. Thomas Browne, a merchant, deſcended from an 
ancient family at Upton in Cheſhire, and born in the pariſh of St. 


Michael, Cheapſide, the 19th of October, 1605. His father died 


whillt he was very young, leaving him a fortune of {ix thouſand 
pounds. His mother, who inherited a third of her huſband's for- 


tune, married Sir Thomas Dutton, who held a poſt under the g0² 


vernment in Ireland ; and her ſon, who was thus deprived of both 
his parents, was left to the rapacity of a guardian, by which he was 
a conliderable ſufferer. He was placed at Wincheſter- ſchool, and 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Broadgate-hall, ſince ſty led 
Pembroke college. He was admitted to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, January 31, 1626-7; and having aſterwards taken that of 
malter, he turned his ſtudies to phyſic, and practiſed it for ſome time 
in Oxſordſhire. He quitted his ſettlement in the country to accom- 
pany his farher-1n-law to Ireland: which country offering, at that 
time, very little worthy of the obſervation of a man of letters, he 
paſſed into France and Italy; and after making ſome ſtay at Mont- 
pellier and Padua, at that time the celebrated ſchools of medicine, in 


his return home through Holland, he was created doctor of phy ſic 


at Leyden. It is ſuppoſed that he arrived in London about 1624, 
and that next year he wrote his celebrated piece called © Religio Me- 
dici,” the Religion of a Phyſician, 

In 1636 he ſcttled at Norwich, by the perſuaſion of Dr. Luſh- 
ington, his tutor, who was rector of Barnham Weltgate, in that 
neighbourhood; and in 1637 he was incorporated doctor of phyſic at 
Oxford. In 1641 he married Mrs. Dorothy Milcham, of a gond 
family in Norfolk; and five years after he ſent abroad his“ Treatiſe 
on Vulgar Errors,” the ſixth edition of which was publithed in 
1763, with ſome additions and improvements. 

1is practice as a phyſician was very extenſive, and many patients 
reſorted to him. In 1655 he was choſen honorary fellow of the 
College of Phyſicians, as a man eminently embelliſhed with lite- 
Tatuic and virtue. In 1658 the diſcovery of ſome ancient urns in 
Norfolk gave him occaſion to write boy ns = Urn-borial ; 
ora Diicouife upon Sepulchral Urns.” In 1671 he received at Nor- 
wich the honour of k nighthood from Charles II. Thus be lived in 
high reputation, when, in his feventy-fixth year, he was ſeized with 
a colic, which, after havirg tortured him for about a week, bit an 

end to his lite at Norwich, on his birth-day, October 19, 1682. 
 BROWNE 
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BROWNE (E DwARD), an eminent phyſician, fon of the pre- 
ceding, was born about 1642. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning at the ſchool of Norwich, and in 1665 took the degree of 
bachelor of phyſic at Cambridge. Removing atterwards to Merton 
college, Oxford, he was admitted there to the ſame degree in 1666, 
and the next year created doctor. In 1668 he viſited part of Ger- 
many, and the year following made a wider excurſion into Auſtria, 


Hungary, and Theſſaly, where the Turkiſh ſultan then kept his 


court at Lariſſa. He afterwards paſſed through Italy. Upon his 
return, he practiſed phyſic in London, was made phyſician firſt to 
Charles II. and afterwards,"in 1682, to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital.” 
About the ſame time he joined his name to thoſe of many other 
eminent men, in a tranſlation of «+ Plutarch's Lives.” He was firſt 
cenſor, then ele, and treaſurer of the College of Phyſicians ; of 
which, in 1705, he was choſen preſident, and held this office till his 
death, which happened in Auguſt 1708, after a very ſhort illneſs, at 
his ſeat at Northfleet, near Greenhithe, in Kent. He was ac- 
quainted with Hebrew, was a critic in Greek, and no man of his 
age wrote better Latin. High Dutch, Italian, French, &c. he 
ſpoke and wrote with as much eaſe as his mother tongue. Phyſic 
was his buſineſs, and to the promotion thereof all his other acqui— 
{itions were referred. | 


that time loſt to himſelf, to his family, and to the world. His con- 
gregation at the Old Jevry, in expectation of his recovery, delayed 
for ſome time to fill his poſt; yet at length all hopes were over, 
and Mr. Samuel Chandler was appointed to ſucceed him in 1725. 

This double misfortune affected him at firſt in a manner little dif- 
ferent from diſtraction, but afterwards ſunk him into a ſettled me- 
lancholy. He quitted the duties of his function, and would not be 

rſuaded to join in any act of worſhip, public or private. He con- 
tidered himſelf no longer as a moral agent, or ſubject of either re— 
ward or puniſhment. In this way-ot thinking and talking he unal- 
terably and obſtinately perſiſted to the end of his life. | 

Some time after his ſeceſſion from the Old Jewry he retired to 
Shepton Mallet, his native place; and though in this retirement he 


was perpetually contending that his powers of reaſon and ima— 


gination were gone, yet he was as conſtantly exerting both with 
much activity and visour. He amuſed himfeif ſometimes with tran- 
flating 
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flating parts of the ancient Greek and Latin poets into Engliſh verſe; 
he compoſed little pieces for the uſe of children; An Engliſh Gram- 
mar and Spelling-Book ;” “ An Abſtract of the Scripture Hiſtory,” 
and © A Collection of Fables,” both in metre ; and with much learn- 
ing he brought together, into a ſhort compaſs, all the“ Themata” 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, and alſo compiled a Dictionary“ 
to each of thoſe works, in order to render the learning of both theſe 
languages more eaſy and compendious. 

But what ſhewed the ſtreugth and vigour of his underſtanding, 
while he was daily bemoaning the loſs of it, were two works, com- 
poſed during the two laſt years of his life, in defence of Chriſtianity, 
againſt Woolſton and Tindal. He wrote an anſwer to Woolſton's 
filth “ Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour,“ entitled, “ A fit 
Rebuke for a ludicrous Intidel, with a Preface concerning the Pro- 
ſecution of ſuch Writers by the Civil Power.” The preface con- 
tains a vigorous plea for liberty, and 1s {trongly againſt proſecutions 
in matters of religion; and in the“ Anſwer” Woolſton is as well 
managed as he was hy any of his refuters, and more in his own way 
too. His book againit Tindal was called“ A Defence of the Re- 
ſigion of Nature and the Chriſtian Revelation, againſt the defective 
Account of the one, and the Exceptions againſt the other, in a Book 
entitled Chriſtianity as old as the Creation z” and it is allowed to be 
as good a one as that controverty produced. ; 

A complication of dittempers, contracted by his ſedentary life (for 
he could not be prevailed on to. refreſh himſelf with air and exer- 
cite), brought on a mortification, which put a period to his labours 
and forrows about the latter end of 1732. He was unqueſtionably 
a man of uncommon ahbilities and learning: his management of 
\Woolion thewed him allo to have vivacity and wit; and, notwith- 
lianding that ſtrange concert which poſſelſed him, it is remarkable 

that he never appeared feeble or abſurd, except when the object of 

his phrenzy was before him. Peſtdes the two pieces above-men- 

toned, and before he was ill, he had publithed ſome ſingle Sermons, 

together with a Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs. 
rr 

BROWNE {(PrTER!, a native of Ireland, was at firſt provoſt of 
Trinity college in Dubtin, and afterwards biſhop of Cork; in the 
palace of which fee he died in 1735, after having diſtinguiſhed him- 
lelt by ſome writings. 1. Rettnation of Foland's Chriſtianity not 
myilerions.” This was the foundation of his preferment; which 
occalioned him to fay to Toland himfeti, that it was he who made 
him bithop of Cork. 2. The Progrets, Extent, and Limits of the 
Foman Underllanding,” Inis was meant as a ſupplememal work, 
diſplaying more at large the principles on which he had confuted 
Toland. 3. Sermens.”” He publiſhed aifo, 4. A little volume in 
1210. © Apaintt the Cuitorz oi Drinking to the Memory of the 

Dead,” 
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Dead.“ It was a faſhion among the Whigs of his time, to drink 
to the glorious and immortal memory of King William III. which 
greatly diſguſted our biſhop, as well as other orthodox and Jaco- 
bitical prelates, and is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the piece in 
queſtion. | 


— 


BROWNE (Isaac Hawkins), an ingenious poet, was born at 
Purton upon Trent, Staffordſhire, January 21, 1705-6; of which 
place his father was the miniſter. He received his grammatical in- 
jtiitution firſt at Lichfield, -then at Weltminſter ; whence, at fſ1x- 
teen years of age he was removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, of 
which his father bad been fellow. He remained there till he had 

taken a maſter of arts degree; and in about 1727 ſettled himſelf 
in Lincoln's Inn, where he ſeems, like many others, to have devoted 
more of his time to the Muſes than to the law. Soon, after his ar- 
rival there, he wrote a poem On Deſign and Beauty,” which he 
:ddrefſed to Mr. Highmore the painter, for whom he had a great 
friendſhip. Several other poetical picces were written here, and 
particularly his © Pipe of Tobacco. Ibis is an imitation of Cib— 
per, Ambroſe Phillips, Thomſon, Young, Pope, and Swift, who 
vere then all living, and is reckoned one of the molt pleaſing and 
popular of his performances. In 173-4 he married the daughter 
of Dr. Trimnell, archdeacon of Leiceſter. He was choſen twice 
to ſerve in parliament, firſt in 1744, and afterwards in 1748; both 

times for the borough of Wenlock, in Shropſhire, near which place 
he poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate, which came from his maternal 

grandfather, Ilaac Hawkins, Eſq. In 1554 he publiſhed, what 
pas been deemed his capital work, „De Animi lmmortalitate,” in 
two books; in which, beſides a moſt judicious choice of matter 
and arrangement, he 1s thought to have hewu himſelf, not a ſervile, 
but happy imitator of Lucretius and Virgil. The univerſal ap- 
plauſe and popularity of this poem produced ſeveral Engliſh tran- 
Jlattons of it, in a very ſhort time. Mr. Browne died, aſter a lin— 

gering illness, the 14th of February, 1760, in his 55th year, much 
ieoretted by all his friends. 


nennen 

BROWNE (SIR WILLIAM), a phy ſician of our own times, was 
ſettled originally in that hine at Lynn in Norfolk, where he pub— 
lihed “ Dr. Gregory's Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics, 
trantlared from the Latin Orginal, by William Browne. M. D. at 
Lyan R-gis in Norfolk.“ By whom is added, 1. A Method for 
Eiading the Foci of ail Specu'a, as well as Lenſes univerſally; as alſo 
magnifying a given Object dy a given Speculum, or Lens, in any 
atHoned Proportion. 2. A Solution of thoſe Problems which Dr. 
Giegory has leit u: demonitratzd. 3. A particular Account of Mi— 
croſcopes' and Telelcopes, from Mr. Huygens; with the D. ſco- 

| 4 Veres 
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verics made by Catoptrics and Dioptrics. The ſecond. edition, il- 
luſtrated with uſeful cuts, curiouſly and corredly engraven by Mr, 
Senex, 8vo. 

Having acquired a competence by. his profeſſion, he removed to 
Queen's-ſquare, Ormond-ltreet, London, where he reſided till his 
death, which*happened March 10, 1774, at the age of 82. By his 
will he left two prize-medals to be annually contended for by the 
Cambridge poets. 1 | 

A great number of lively eſſays, both in proſe and verſe, the pro- 
duction of his pen, were printed, and circulated among his friends. 


BROWNRIG, or BROUNKIG (RALPH), biſhop of Exeter, 
was ſon of a merchant at Ipiwich, and born 1592. At fourteen he 
was lent to Pembroke-hall in Cambridge; of which he ſucceſſively 
became ſcholar and fellow. He was appointed Prevaricator, 
when James I. viſited the univerſity. He was firſt collated by Dr. 
Feiton, biſhop of Ely, to the rectory of Barley in Herefordthire, 
and, in 1021, toa prebend in the church ot Ely. He took the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity at Oxford in 1628; and the following 
year was collated to a prebend in the church of Litchheld, which he 
quitted on being made archdeacon of Coventry in 1631, He was 
likewiſe maſter of Catherinehall in Cambridge, and in the years 1637, 
1628, 1643, and 1644, diſcharged the office of vice-chancellor. In 
1941, he was preſented to a prebend in the church of Durham, by 
Dr. Morton, biſhop of that fee, and the fame year nominated to 
ſucceed Dr. Hall, tranſlated to the biſhoprick of Norwich, in the 
ſce of Exeter, to the liking of all good men, favs Wood. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, his relation Mr. John Pym, and 
others of the preſbyterian ſtamp, by whom he had formerly been 
much eſteeined, forſook him, and ſuffered him to be deprived of the 
revenues of his ſee; and about 1645, the parliamentary party, tak- 
ing offence at ſome pallages in a ſermon preached by him before the 
univerſity, on the king's inauguration, removed him from the maſ- 
terſhip of Catherine-hall. After this he ſpent ſeveral years-at-the 
houſe of Thomas Rich, of Sunning, elq. in Berkſhire, and at Lon- 
don, at Highgate, and St. Edmundſbury. It is ſaid, he had the 
courage to adviſe Oliver Cromwell to reſtore Charles II. to his juſt 
rights. Abont the year before his deceaſe, he was choſen preacher 
at the Temple in London. A violent tit of the ſtone, his old diſ- 
temper, attended with the dropſy, and the infirmities of age, put an 
end to his life in 1659. 8 

| — e—_ - 
 BRUEYS (Davip AUGUSTIN), a French writer of a ſingular 
hiſtory and character, was born at Aix in 1640, and trained in 
Calviniſm and controveiſy, He wrote againſt Boſſuet's“ Expa- 
firion de la Foi,” or © Expoſition of the Faith;“ but the prelate, 
inſtead o an{wering, converted him. Brueys, become Catholic, 
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combated with the proteſtant miniſters, with Jurieu, Lenfant, and 
La Roche; but his airy ſpirit not rightly accommodating itſelf to 
ſerious works, he quitted theology for the theatre. He compoſed 
jointly with Palaprat, his intimate friend, ſeveral comedies full of 
wit and gaiety. We have alſo of this writer a proſaic paraphraſe of 
Horace's Art of Poetry,” which is properly nothing but a con- 
tinued commentary upon it. In his latter years, he became again 
a controverſial writer in the religions way; and thus may be ſaid 
to have imitated Bellarmine and Moliere by turns. He died at 
Montpellier in 1723, aged 83. | 5 
BRUIN (JoHN DE), profeſſor of natural philoſophy and ma- 
thematics at Utrecht, was born at Gorcum 1620. He went 
through a courſe of philoſophy at Leyden ; and then purſued his 
ſtudies at Bois-le-duc, where he was very much eſteemed by Samuel 
des Marets, who taught philoſophy and divinity in that place. He 
went from thence to Utrecht, where he learnt the mathematics, 
and then removed to Leyden, where he obtained leave to teach them. 
He was afterwards made profeſſor at Utrecht; and becauſe the pro- 
feſſors had agreed among themſelves that every one might teach at 
home ſuch a part of philoſophy as he ſhould think fit, De Bruin, 
not contented with teaching what his public profeſſorſhip required, 
made alſo diſſections, and explained Grotius's book « De Jure Belli 
et Pacis.” He had uncommon {kill in diſſecting animals, and was 
a great lover of experiments. He made alſo obſervations in aſtro- 
nomy. He publiſhed diſſertations © De vi altrice, De corporum 
q gravitate & levitate, De cognitione Dei naturali, De lucis cauſa & 
. l | origine, &c.“ Ile had a diſpute with Iſaac Voſſius, to whom he 
wrote a letter, printed at Amſterdam 1663; wherein he cites Voſ- 
ſius's book De natura & proprietate lucis,”” and ſtrenuouſly 
| maintains the hypotheſis of Deſcartes. He wrote alſo an apology 
»Þ for the Carteſian philoſophy againſt a divine, named Vogelſang. 
Fl He died in 1675. 5 i 
| | 2 1 
BRUMOY (PZR), a very diſtinguiſhed Frenchman, was born 
0 at Rouen in 1688, and entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in 
4 1704. After teaching the belles lettres in the country, he was 
4 called at length to Paris, and charged with the education of the 
i Prince of Talmont, as alſo with ſome articles in the“ Journal de 
"I Trevoux.” He died in 1742, after having ſignalized himſelf by 
wn * certain literary productions; the chief of which are, 1.“ Le 
4 Theatre des Grecs, &c. or, Theatre of the Greeks, containing 
by | tranſlations of Greek Tragedies, with diſcourſes and remarks upon 
| the Greek Theatre.“ This is a very profound and well-reaſoned 
work ; the tranſlations are as elegant as faithful, and the whole is 
full of taſte. 2. Un Recueil de diverſes pieces en proſe & verſe.” 
i. e. © A Collection of divers pieces in proſe and verſe.“ 5 
| BRUN 
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' BRUN (CHARLES LE), an illuſtrious French painter, was of 
Scottiſh extraction, and born in 1619. His father was a ſtatuary 
by profeſſion. At three years of age it 1s reported that he drew 
figures with charcoal; and at twelve he drew the picture of his 
uncle ſo well, that it paſſes ſtill for a fine piece. His father being 
employed in the gardens at Seguier, and having brought his fon alon 
with him, the chancellor of that name took a liking to him, Fa, 
placed him with Simon Vouct, an eminent painter, who was greatly 
jurpriſed at young Le Brun's amazing proficiency. He was after- 
wards ſent to Fontainbleau, to make copies of ſome of Raphael's _ 
pieces. The chancellor ſent him next to Italy, and ſupported him 
there for ſix years. Le Brun, in his return, met with the celebrated 
Pouſſin, by whoſe converſation he greatly improved himſelf in his 
art, and contracted a friendſhip with him which laſted as long as 
their lives. Cardinal Mazarine, a good judge of painting, took 
great notice of Le Brun, and often fat by him While he was at work. 
A painting of St. Stephen, which he finiſhed in 1651, raiſed his 
reputation to the higheſt pitch. Soon after this, the king, upon 
the repreſentation of Mr. Colbert, made him his firſt painter, and 
conferred on him the order of St. Michael. His majeſty employed 
two hours every day in looking upon him, whilſt he was painting 
the family of Darius at Fontainbleau. Abont 1662, he began his 
five large ee of the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, in which he 
is ſaid to have ſet the actions of that conqueror in a more glorious 
light than Quintus Curtius in his hiſtory. me One ſeveral ad- 
vantages for the royal academy of painting and ſculpture at Paris, 
and formed the plan of another for the ſtudents of his own nation 
at Rome. There was ſcarce any thing done for the advancement 
of the fine arts in which he was not conſulted. It was through 
the intereſt of M. Colbert, that the king gave him the direction of 
all his works, and particularly of his royal manufa@ory at the 
Gobelins, where he had a handſome houſe, with a genteel ſalary 
aſſigned to him. He was allo made director and chancellor of the 
royal academy, and ſhewed the greateſt zeal to encourage the fine 
arts in France. He was endowed with a vaſt inventive genius, 
which extended itſelf to arts of every kind. He was well acquain- 
ted with the hiſtory and manners of all nations. Beſides his ex- 
traordinary talents, his behaviour was fo genteel, and his addreſs 
ſo pleaſing, that he attracted the regard and affection of the whole 
court of France: where, by the places and penſions conferred on 
him by the king, he made a very conſiderable figure. He died at 
his houſe in the Gobelins in 1690, leaving a wife, but no children. 
He was author of a curious treatiſe © Of Phyſiognomy;“ and of 
another, Of the Characters of the Paſſions.” 


— 


BRUNO (JoxpAxo), was born at Nola, in the kingdom of 
Naples. About the year 1582, he began to call in queſtion ſome 
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o » ſenets of the Romiſh church, which occafoned his retiring 
to Zeneva. After two years ſtay here, he expretled his diſlike to 
Coy niſm in ſuch a manner, that he was expeiled the city. He 
welt fiſt to Lyons, afterwards to Toulouſe, and then to Paris, 
be Wes made profeſſor extraordinary, becauſe the ordinary pro- 
ſeſſors were obliged to aſſiſt at maſs. From Paris he came to Lon- 
don, and continued two years in the houſe of M. Caſtelneau, the 
French amballadyy. He was very well received by queen Eliza- 
bt!) and the politer part of the court. His principal friends were 
Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Fulke Greville. At Sir Philip's requeſt, | 
he compoſed his © Spac io della beitia triumphante,” which was 
rinted in 8vo, 1584, and dedicated to that gentleman. From 
Foola.d he removed, in about two years, to Wittemberg, where 
he was protefſor for the ſpace of two years more. He next went 
to Prague, and printed in that city tome tracts, in which he openly 
diſcovered his atheittical principles. After viſiting ſome other towns 
of Germany, he made a tour to Venice, Where he was apprehended 
by order of the inquiſition, tried, and convicted of his errors. Forty 
days being allowed him to deliberate, he promiſed to retract them. 
At the expiration of that term, he ft;i] maintained his errors, and 
obtained a further refpite for forty days. At laſt, it appearing that 
he impoſed upon the pope in order to prolong his life, ſentence was 
finally paſſed upon him on the gth of February, 1500. He made 


— Ate... 


no offer to retract during the week that was allowed him afterwards 


for that purpoſe, but underwent his puniſhment on the 17th, by 
being burnt ai a ſtake, „ 
— f E 

BRUSCHIUS (GaxsPaR), a Latin hiſtorian and poet, was born 
at Fgra in Bohemia, 1518. He was devoted to books from his 
childh od, and efp=cially to poetry; in which he fo hippily ſuc- 
ceeded, that he could make a great number of verſes, and thoſe not 
bad ones, extenipore, He began early to publiſh ſome of them on 


ſeveral ſubjects; and he got ſo much reputation by them, that he 


attained to the poetical crown, to the dignity of poet laureat, and 
of count palatine. He received that honour at Vienna from Fer- 
dinand of Auſtria, king of the Romans, in 1552. His buſineſs 
thither was to preſen a work to Maximilian, king of Hungary, 
which he had dedicated to him. It was the“ Firit Century of the 
German Mo aſteries.“ In his return from Vienna, he {topped at 
Paſſan ; where, finding a patron in Wolfgang biſhop of Salms, he 
reſolved to ſetiſe, and to remove his libiary and family. He hoped 
that te» could better goon there witn a great work he had under- 
taken which was, The hiſtory of all the biſhoprics and biſhops 
of C::rmany.,” He hal travelled much, and looked into ſeveral 
rec 14s +»! Hibrarics, to Sather materials for his purpoſe. How long 
he ifayed there does not apprar; but he was at Baſil in June 1553, 


and lived in the citadel of Opoi1n, that lamous printer's houſe. Here 


he 


1 
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he publiſhed writings he had finiſhed at Paſſau, ſome in proſe, and 
others in verſe. Bruſchius was married, but had no children. He 
was far from being rich; ſo far that, if his poetical patrons had not 
aſſiſtec him, he would have had much ado to have maintained him- 
ſelf. He received preſents alſo from the abbots and abbeſſes, whoſe 
manaſteries he deſcribed. He was very well received by the abbeſs 
of the convent of Caczi: he ſupped and danced with her, and ob- 
tained ſome prefents from her. This, Melchior Adam ſays, was 
owing to his having deſcribed the antiquities of that convent. The 
liberalitzes of ſome abbots, while he was with Oporin at Baſil, 
enabled him to buy a new ſuit of cloaths; but when he found 
that appearing well-dreſſed in the ſtreets procured him many marks 
of reſpect from the vulgar, he tore his new finery to pieces, as ſlaves 
(ſays the ſame e. that had uiurped their maſters honours.“ 
Bruſchius ſeems to have been too great a philoſopher for the age 
he lived in, or indeed for any age; for what is it that procures a man 
reſpect and deference from the vulgar, the great vulgar and the ſmall ? 
nothing a jot ſuperior to fine cloaths. We think that Bruſchius 
had better have preſerved his cloaths: for the veneration they pro- 
cured him could do him no harm, it might do him good; and then 
it would be far preferable to the veneration of judges and critics, 


when it ſuffers a learned and deſerving man, as it does but 100 often, 
to want almoſt the common necellaries of life. This unhappy wan 


was murdered in the foreſt'of Scalingenbach, between Rotteinber 
on the Tauber and Wintheim: and it was believed tht this aal 
ſination was concerted and carried into execution by ſo ne gentle- 

men againſt whom Bruſchius was about to write ſontething. 
BRUTUS (Jonn-MicHAEL), a very learned Venetian, was born 
about 1518, and ſtudied at Padua. It appears from his letters, that 
he was obliged to leave his country in ſuch a manner, that he was 
looked upon as an exile: but he does not lay on what account, only 
that it was without any blemiih to his honour. In 1562 he pub- 
| iſhed his © Hiſtory of Florence.“ He travelled much, paſſing part 
of his life in Spain, England, France, G:rmany, Franſylvania, and 
Poland. Notwithitanding this 111yerant kind o life, he made him- 
ſelf very learned, as appcars from his notes 0: Horace, Cæſar, Ci- 
cero, & He was in Tranſylvania in 1574; having been invited 
thither by prince Stephen, in order to compole a hiitry of that 
country. One of his letters, dated from Cracow, Nov. 22. 1577. 
informs us, that he had follswed tha! prince, then king of Poland, 
in the expedition into Pruſfia. He had a convenient apartment 
aſſigned him in, the Caſtle of Cracow, that he might apply imſelf 
the better to his function of hiitviiographer. He left Poland after 
the death of that monarch ; and live! with Wil jam of St. Cement, 
ambaſſador from the king of Spain. to t Imp-rial court. He 
was honoured with the title of his Imperial maj-ſty's hife 
14 toriographer. 


— 
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toriographer. He was at Prague Jan. 1590; but what became of 
him afterwards, and when and where he died is uncertain. 

His writings, become very ſcarce, were fo earneſtly ſought aſter 
by the beſt judges, that there was great joy in the republic of letters, 
on hearing that Mr. Cromer had undettaken to publiſh a'new edi- 
tion of them. . 


'BRUYERE (Jon DE LA), a celebrated French author, was 
horn at Dourdan about 1644. He wrote characters, or deſcribed 
the manners of his age, in imitation of Theophraſtus, which cha- 
racters were not always imaginary, but deſcriptivęgof real perſons. 
member of the 
mrs, Menage, and 


Pharacters; and 


to that great original Theophraſtus, whom the author himſelf at firſt 
did only propoſe to imitate,” = I | 
„The Characters of Bruyere (ſays Voltaire) may juſtly be ranked 
among the extraordinary productions of this age. Antiquity fur- 
niſhes no examples of ſuch a work. A ftyle- rapid, conciſe, and 
nervous; expreſſions animated and pictureſque; an uſe of language 
altogether new, without offending againſt it's Effabliſhed rules, ſtruck 
the public at firſt ; and the alluſions, which are crowded in almoſt 
every page, completed it's ſucceſs.” | 


— 


BUC (Ggogagg), a learned antiquary, was deſcended of an 
ancient family, and born in Lincolnthire. In the reign of James 
I. he was made one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's privy chamber, 
and knighted : he was alſo appointed maſter of the revels. His 
writings are, I. * The Life and Reign of Richard III.“ in five books. 
This. is properly a defence of that king, whom he would not allow 
to have had any deformity in body or mind. 2. The Third uni— 
vorſiy of England; or, A treatiſe of the {oundations of all the col- 
leges, ancient ſchools of privilege, and of houſes of learning and 
liberal arts within and about the moſt famous city of London. 
With a brief report of the ſciences, arts, and faculties therein pro- 
feſſed. ſtudied, and practiſed.“ He alſo wrote “ A Treatile of the 


art of Revels.” 


pa_— * 


BUCER (Mak rTIxS), was born in 1491, at Scheleſtadt, a town 
of Alſace; At the age of ſeven he took the religious habit in the 
order of St. Dominic, and with the leave of the prior of his con- 
vent went to Ileidelberg to learn logic and philoſophy. Having 
applied himſelt afterwards to divinity, he made it his endeavour to 
acquire a thorovgh knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew. About 


this 
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this time ſome of Eraſmus's pieces came abroad, which he read 
greedily, Meeting afterwards with certain tracts of Luther, aud 
comparing the doctrine there delivered with the ſacred ſcriptures, 
he began to entertain doubts concerning ſeveral things in the popiſh 
religion. His*uncommon learning and his eloquence, which wag 
aſſiſted by a ſtrong and muſical voice, and his tree cenſure of the 
vices of the times, recommended him to Frederick elector palatine, 
who made him one of his chaplains. After ſome conferences with 
Luther at Heidelberg in 1521, he adopted moſt of his religious no- 
tions, particularly thoſe of juſtifieſion. However, in 1532, he 

ave the preference to the ſentiments of Zuinglius concerning re- 
| Hs but uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reunite the two parties, 

who both oppoſed the Romiſh religion. He is looked upon as one 
of the firſt authors of the Reformation at Straſburgh, where he taught 
divinity for twenty years, and was one of the miniſters of the town, 
He afliſted at many conferences concerning religion, and, in 1548, 
was ſent for to Augſburgh to ſign that agreement betwixt the pro- 
teſtants and papiſts, which was called the Interim. His warm op- 
poſitien to this project expoled him to many difficulties and hard- 
ſhips; the news of which reaching England, where his fame had 
already arrived, Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave him an 
invitation tog come over, which he readily accepted. In 1549, an 
handſome apartment was aſſigned him in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and a falary to teach theology. King Edward VI. had the 
greateſt regard for him: being told that he was very ſenſible of the 
cold of this climate, and ſuffered much for want of a German ſtove, 
he ſent him an hundred crowns to purchaſe one. , He died of a 
complication of diforders in 1551, and 'was buried at Cambridge 
with great funeral pomp. Five years after, in the reign of queen 
Mary, his body was dug up and pudlicly burnt, and his tomb demo- 
liſhed ; but it was afterwards ſet up again by order of queen Eli- 
zabeth. He married a nun, by whom he had thirteen children. 
This woman dying of the plague, he married another, and according 
to ſome, upon her death he took a third wife. 

— . 


BUCHANAN {Georct), an illuſtrious perfon, was born near 
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winter. Early in the ſpring he went to St. Andrew's to learn logic 
under Mr. John Mair, whom he followed in ſummer to Paris. 
Here he embraced the Lutheran tenets, which at that time began to 
ſpread ; and, atter ſtruggling for near two years with ill fortune, he 
went in 1526, to teach grammar in the college of St. Barbe, which 
he did for two years and an half. The young ear] of Caſſels 
meeting with him, took a liking to his converſation ; and valuing 
his parts, kept him with him for five years, and carried him into Scot- 
land. Upon the earl's death, about two years after, Buchanan was. 
preparing to 1eturn to France to reſume his ſtudies ; but James V. 
detained him, to be preceptor to his natural ſon James, afterwards 
the famous earl of Murray, regent of Scotland. Some ſarcaſms 
thrown out againſt the Franciſcan friars, in a poem, entitled,“ Som- 
nium,“ which Buchanan had written to paſs an idle hour, ſo bighly 
exaſperated them, that they repreſented him as an atheiſt. This 
ſerved only to increaſe that diſlike, which he had already conceived 
againſt them, on account of their irregularities. Some time after, 
the king having diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, in which 
he was perſuaded ſome of the Franciſcans were concerned, com- 
manded Buchanan to write a poem againſt them. Our poet, un- 
willing to diſoblige either the king or the friars, wrote a few verſes 


ſuſceptible of a double interpretation. But the king was diſpleaſed, 
becauſe they were not ſevere enough; and the others held it a ca- 
N pital offence ſo much as to mention them but to their honour. The 

ing ordered him to write others more poignant, which gave occaſion 
to the piece, entitled, . Franciſcanus.” Soon after, being informed 
by his friends at court, that the monks ſought his life, and that car- 
dinal Beaton had bee the king a ſum of money to have him exe- 


cuted, he fled to England. But things being there in ſuch an un- 
certain ſtate that Lutherans and Papiſts were burnt in the ſame fire 
on the ſame day, whilſt Henry VIII. ſtudied more his own intereit 
than the purity of religion, he went over to France. On his arrival 
at Paris, he found his inveterate enemy cardinal Beaton at that court, 
with the character of ambaſſador : wherefore he retired privately to 
Bourdeaux, at the invitation of Andrew Govianus, a learned Portu- 
gueſe. He taught in the public ſchool lately erected there three 
years; in which time he wrote four tragedies, which were after- 
wards occaſionally publiſhed. The“ Baptiſta“ was the firſt writ- 
ten though it was the laſt publiſhed, and then the ““ Medea“ of 
Euripides. He wrote them to comply with the rules of the ſchool, 
which every year demanded a new fable ; and his view in chooſing 
theſe ſubjects was, to draw off the youth of France as much as poſ- 
fible from the allegories, which were then greatly in vogue, to an 
imitation of the ancients, in which he ſucceeded beyond his hopes. 

Mean while cardinal Beaton ſent letters to the archbiſhop of Buur- f 
deaux, to cauſe him to be apprehended ; but thele luckily fell into 
the hands of ſome of Buchanan's friends, who prevented their effect. 
| s | Not 
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Not long after he went into Portugal with Andreas Govianus, who 
had received orders from the king his maſter to bring him a cer- 
tain number of men able to teach philoſophy and claſſical learning, 
in the univerſity he had lately eſtabliſhed at Coimbra. Every thing 
went well whilſt. Govianus lived; but after his death, which hap- 
pened the year following, the learned men who followed him, and 
particularly Buchanan, who was a foreigner and had few friends, 
ſuffered every kind of ill uſage. His poem againſt the Franciſcans 
was objected to him by his enemies, though they knew nothing of 
it's contents; the eating of fleſh in Lent, which was the common 
cuſtom throughout the kingdom, was charged upon him as a crime; 
ſome things which he had ſaid glancing at the monks, but at which 
none but a monk would have been offended, were alſo objected to 
him. It was reckoned a heinous offence in him to have ſaid, in a 


private converſation with ſome Portugueſe youths, that he thought 


St. Auſtin favoured rather the Proteſtant than the Popiſh doctriſe of 
the Euchariſt; and two men were brought to teſtify, that he was 
averſe to the Romiſh religion. After cavilling with them a year 
and a half, his enemies, that they might not be accuſed of ground- 
leſsly harraſſing a man of reputation, ſent him to a a for 
ſome months, to be better inſtructed by the monks, who indeed 
were not bad men, Buchanan tells us, but knew nothing of religion. 
It was chiefly at this time that he tranſlated the“ Pſalms of David”? 
into Latin verſe. Upon obtaining his liberty, in 1551, he applied 
to the king for a paſſport, to return to France; but his majeſty 
aſked him to ſtay, and ſupplied him with money for his current ex- 
pences, till he could give him a place. Tired out with delays, 
Buchanan went aboard a ſhip, which brought him to England, 
where things were in ſuch confuſion during the minority of Edward 
VI. that he refuſed ſome very advantageous offers to ſtay here, and 
went to France in the beginning of 1552. In July 1554, he pub- 
liſhed his tragedy of © Jephtha,” with a dedication to Charles 
de Coli, marthal of France; with which the marſhal was fo much 
pleaſed, that the year following he ſent for Buchanan into Piedmont, 
and made him preceptor to his ſon, He ſpent five years in France 
with this youth, emploving his leiſure hours in the ſtudy of the 
Soriptures, that he might be the better able to judge of the contro- 
verſies which at that time divided the Chriſtian world. He re- 
turned to Scotland in 1563, and joined the reformed church in that 
kingdom. In 1565 he went again to France, whence he was re- 
called the year following, by Mary Queen of Scots, who had fixed 
upon him to be preceptor to her ſon, when that prince ſhould be of 
a proper age to be put under his care. In the mean time ſhe made 


him principal of St. Leonard's college, in the univerſity of St. An 


drew's, where he reſided four years; but, upon the misfortunes of 
that queen, he joined the party of the earl of M-rray, by whoſe 
order he wrote his“ Detection,“ reflecting ou the queen's cha- 
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racter and conduct. He was by the ſtates of the kingdom appointed 
preceptor to the young king, James VI. He employed the laſt 
twelve or thirteen years of his life in writing the hiſtory of his 
country, in which he happily united the force and brevity of Salluſt, 
with the perſpicuity and elegance of Livy. He died at Edinburgh, 
February 28, 1582. The popiſh writers, angry at the part he acted 
with regard to Queen Mary, repreſent him in the moſt odious co- 
lours; but Sir James Melvil, who was of the oppoſite party to him, 
and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to be partial in his favour, tells us 
that Buchanan was a man of notable endowments for his learning 
and knowledge in Latin poeſy, much honoured in other countries, 


and religiouſly diſpoſed. 
— : 
' BUDAUS (WIITLTIAu), was deſcended of an ancient and 
- illuſtrious family, and born at Paris, in 1467, He was placed young 
under maſters; but barbariſin prevailed ſo much in the fchools of 


Paris, that he took an utter diſlike to them. He was then ſent to the 


univerſity of Orleans, to ſtudy law, where he paſſed three years with- 
out adding to his knowledge; for his parents, ſending for him back 
to Paris, found his ignorance no leſs than before, and bis reluctance 
to ſtudy, and love of gaming and other pleaſures, much greater. 
They talked no more to him of learning of any kind ; and as he 
was heir to a large fortune, left him to follow his inclinations. He 
was paſſionately fond of hunting, and took great pleaſure in horſes, 


dogs, and hawks. The fire of youth beginning to cool, and his 


uſual pleaſures to pall upon his ſenſes, he was ſuddenly ſeized with 
an irreſiſtible paſſioun for ſtudy. He immediately diſpoſed of all his 
hunting equipage, and even abſtracted himſelf from all buſineſs, to 
apply himſelt wholly to letters, in which he made, without any al- 
ſiſtance, a very rapid and amazing progrels, particularly in the La- 
tin ard Greek languages. The work which gained him greateſt 
reputation was his treatiſe “ De aſſe.“ His erudition and high 


birth were not his only advantages; he had an uncommon ſhare of 


piety, modeſty, gentlenels, and good-breeding, He tooſt a ſingular 
pleaſure in ſerving his friends, and procuring eitabliſhments for men 
of letters. Francis I. often ſent for him, and, at his perſuaſion, 
and that of Du-Belay, founded the royal college of Hrance, for 
teaching the languages and ſciences. The king {ent him to Kome, 
with the character of his ambaſſador to Leo X. and in 1522 made 
him maſter of requeſts. The fame year he was choſen provolt of 
'the merchants. He died at Paris, ibn 1540. 8 
Pam if hn rt EA DBRS 4 

BUDGELL {(EusTacs), eig. a wwy ingenious and polite writer, 
was born at St. Thomas near Exeter, about 1685, and « ducated at 
iChritt-churcn, Oxtord. . His father was Gilbert Ludgell, doctor gf 
xdivinity, deicended of an ancient family 1n Devonthire ; his wore 


Mary, only daughter of Dr. William Gulſton, bitkop of Eriſtol, 
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whoſe ſiſter Jane married Dean Addiſon, and was mother to the fa- 
mous Addiſon. After ſome years {tay in the univerſity, Mr. Bud- 
gell went to London, and was entered of the Inner Temple, in order 
to be bred to the bar, for which his father always intended him; 
but, inſtead of the law, he followed his own inclinations, which 


carried him to the ſtudy of pvlite literature, and to the company of 


the genteeleſt perſons in town. During his ſtay at the Temple, he 
contracted a {tri intimacy and friendihip with Addiſon, who was 
firſt couſin to his mother; and when Addiſon was appointed Secre- 
tary to Lord Wharton, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, he made an 
offer to his friend Euſtace of going with him, as ene of the clerks of 
his office, which Mr. Budgell readily accepted. This was in April 
I710, when he was about twenty-five years of age. He had by this 
time read the claſſics, the moſt reputed hiſtorians, and the beſt French, 
Engliſh, and Italian writers. It was now that Mr. Budgell com- 


menced author, and became concerned with Steele and Addiſon in 


writing the Tatler. The Spectators being ſet on foot in 1710-I1, 
Mr. Budgell had likewiſe a ſhare in them, all the papers marked 
with an & being written by him; as was indeed the whole eighth 
volume by Addiſon and himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of Steele. 


Several little epigrams and ſongs, which have a good deal of wit in 


them, together with the epilogue to 4 The Diſtreſſed Mother,“ 
- which had a greater run than any thing of the kind before, were al ſo 
written by W 

known affection of Addiſon for him, raiſed his character fo much, 
as to make him very generally known and talked of. Upon the 
laying down of the Spectator, the Guardian was ſet up; and in this 
work our author had a hand along with Addiſon and Steele. In the 
preface it is ſaid, that thoſe papers marked with an afteriſk were 
written by Mr. Þudgell, | | | 
Having regularly made his progreſs in the ſecretary of ſtate's of- 
fice in Ireland, upon the arrival of his late majeſty in England he 
was appointed under ſecretary to Addiſon, and chief ſecretary to the 
lords juſtices of Ireland. He was made likewiſe deputy clerk of 
the council in that kingdom, and foon after choſen member of the 
Iriſh parliament, where he became a very good ſpeaker. He ac- 
quitted himſelf in all theſe poſts with great exaCtneſs and ability, 
and with very fingular diſintereſtedneſs. In 1717, when Addifon 
became principal ſectetary of ſtate in England, he procured for Mr. 
Budgell the place of accomptant and comptroller-general of the re- 
venus in Ireland, and might have had him for his under fecretary, 
but it was thought 1nore expedient for his majeſty's ſervice that he 
ſhould continne where he was, He held theſe feveral, places till, 


178, at which time the duke of Bolton was appointed lord lieute- 


nant, His grace carried over with him one Mr. Edward Webſter, 
whom he made a privy counſellor, and his fecretary. A miſunder- 
ſtanding ariſiug, on fore account or other, between this gentleman 

| Rr 2 aud 


r. Budgell near this time; all which, together with the. 
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— ener. : — — 
and Mr, Budgell, the latter treated Mr. Wabſter himſalf, his edu- 
cation, his abilities, and family, with the utmoſt contempt. Mr.“ 
Budgell was indiſcreet enough (for he was naturally proud, and full 
of reſentment), to write a lampoon prior to this, in which the lord 
lientenant was not ſpared ; and which he publiſhed, in ſpite of all 
Addiſon could ſay againſt it. Hence many diicontents aroſe be- 
tween them; till at length the lord lieutenant, in ſupport of his ſe— 
cretary, ſuperſeded Mr. Budgell, and very ſoon after got him removed 
from the place of accomptant-general. Mr. Budgell, not thinking 
it ſafe to continne longer in Ireland, ſet out for England, and very - 
ſoon after his arrival publiſhed a pamphlet, repretenting his caſe, 
entitled, A Letter to the Lord * *, from Euſtaee Budgell, eſq. 
Accomptant-General of Ireland, and late Secretary to their Excel- 
lencies the Lords Juſtices of that Kingdom ;” eleven hundred copies 
of which were fol.l off in one day, fo great was the curioſity of the 
public in that particular. Afterwards in the, Poſtboy of Jan. 17, 
1718-19, he publiſhed an advertiſement to juſtify his character 
againſt reports which had been ſpread to his diſadvantage; and he 
did not ſcruple to declare in all companies, that his life was attempted 
by his enemies, which deterred him from attending his ſeat in par— 
liament. His behaviour about this time made many of his friends 
conclude him delirious : his paſſions were certainly very ſtrong, nor 
were his vanity and jealouſy leſs ſo. Addiſon, who had retigned 
the ſeals, and was retired into the country for the ſake of his health, 


found it impoſſible to ſtem the tide of oppoſition, which was every 


where running againſt his kinſman, through the influence and power 
of the duke of Bolton; and therefore diſſuaded him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms from publiſhing his caſe, but to no manner of purpoſe, 

Mr. Budgell's great and noble friend, Lord Halifax, to whom, in 
1713, he had dedicated a Tranſlation of Fheophrattus's Characters, 
was dead; and Lord Orrery, who held him in the higheſt eſteem, 
had it not in his power to ſerve him. Addiſon had indeed got a 


promiſe from Lord Sunderland, that, as ſoon as the preſent clamour 


was a little abated, he would do ſomething ſor him; but that gen- 
tleman's death, happening in 1719, put an end to all hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding at court, where he continued, nevertheleſs, to make ſeveral 
attempts, but was conſtantly kept down by the weight of the duke 
of Bolton. In 1720, the fatal year of the South Sea, he was almoſt 
rained, for he loſt above twenty thoufand pounds:in it. He tried 
afterwards to get into parhament, at ſeveral places, and ſpent five 
thouſand pounils more in unfucceſsful attempts, which completed 
his ruin. And from this period he began to behave aud lie in a 
different manner from what he had done before; wrote libellous 
pampilets 192:2it Sir Robert Walpole and the miniſtry, and did 
many unjuſt chings in regard to his relations, being ditacgtecd in his 
OWN private lortune, as indeed he was judged to be in his lentes. 
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In 1727 he had a thouſand pounds given him by the ducheſs of. 
Moriborough, to whoſe huſband, the famous duke, he was related 
by his mother's ſide, with a view to his getting into parliament. ' 
She knew that he had a talent for ſpeaking in public, that he was 
acquainted with buſineſs, and-would probably run any lengths againſt 
the miniſtry; but this ſcheme failed, for he could never get choſen. 
In 1730 he cloſed in with the writers againſt the adminiſtration, and 
publithed many papers in the Craftſman. He publiſhed alſo, about 
the ſame time, many other picces of a political nature. In 1733 he 
began a weekly pamphlet entitled © The Bee,” which continued 
for about a hundred numbers, that bound into eight volumes, 8voz 
During the progreſs of this work, Dr. Tindal died, by whoſe will 
Mr. BudgelI had two thouſand pounds left him. 

It was thought he had ſome hand in publiſhing Dr. Tindal's 
&« Chriſtianity as old as the Creation ;” for he often talked of ano- 
ther additional volume on the fame fubjeQ, but never publiſhed it 
| However he uſed to inquire very frequently after Dr. Conybeare's 
health, who had been employed by her late majeſty to anſwer the 
Hrit volume, and rewarded with the deanery of Chriſt-church for his 
ains. 
+ After the ceſſation of © The Bee,” he became ſo involved in law- 
ſuits, that he was reduced to a very unhappy ſituation. He got 
himſelf called to the bar, ani attended tor ſome time in the courts 
of law ; but finding himſelf incapable of making any progreſs, and 
being diſtreſſed to the utmoſt, he determined, at length, to make 
away with himſelf. Accordingly, in 1736, he took a boat at So- 
merlet ſtairs, aſter filling his pockets with ſtones, and ordered the 
waterman to ſhoot the bridge; and while the boat was going under, 
threw himfel{ into the river, where he periſhed immediately. Se- 
veral days before he had been viſibly diſtracted in his mind, an alm.{t 
mad, which makes ſuch an action the leſs wonderful. He was never 
married, but left one natural daughter behind him, who afterwards 
took his name, and was ſome time an actreſs at Diury-lane. T'e 
morning before he committed this act upon himſelf, he endeavour d 
to perſuade this lady to accompany him; which ſhe however very 
wiſely refuſed. Upon his bureau was found a flip of paper, en 
which were wiitten theſe words: 
« What Cato did, and Addiſon approv'd, = 
« Cannot be wrong.“ | 7 
Mr. Budgell, as a writer, is very agreeable z nor argumentative or 
de-p, but ingenious and entertaining : and eis ſtyle is (6 peculiarly 
elegant, that it may in that reſpect be almoſt ranked with Addiion's, 
aniLis certainly ſuperior to that of molt Engliſh writers. A conciſe 
epitaph, which he wrote in memory Of a very fine) ou g lad), is 
worth preſerving.: | 
| She 


* 
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She wos, the is, (what can there more he ſaid 7) 
On earth the firſt, in heaven the fecond maid.” 


* 


TS . 3 — 

5 BUFALMACO (Bon am1Co), an eminent Italian painter, who 
Wa as pleaſant in his converlation, as he was ingenious in his com- 

fitions. A friend, whoſe name was Bruno, confulting him one 

day how he might give more expreſſion to his ſubject, Bufalmaco 
anſwered, that he had nothing to do but to make the words come 
out of the months of his figures by labels, on which they might be 
written. Bruno, thinking him in earneſt, did fo, as feveral fooliſh 

Paintets did after him; who, improving upon Bruno, added anſwers 
to queſtions, and made their bgures enter into a kind of con- 
verfation. Bufalmaco died in 1340. | 


'BUFFIER (CTLAUupF) a French writer, and of French parents, 
was born at Poland, 1661 : he became a Jelint in 1679, and died at 
Paris in 1737. There are many works of this author, which thew 
deep penetra'ion, and accurate judgment; the principal of which is, 
«A Conſe of Sciences upon Principles new and fimple.“ This 

collection includes an excellent French Grammar npon a new plan, 

2 philoſophic'and practical Treatiſe upon Eloquence, the Art of 

Poetry, Elements of Metaphyſics, an Examination into Vulgar Pre. 

Judices, a Treatiſe of Civil Society, and an Expoſition of the Proofs 

of Religion; all full of reflections jult as weil as new. He was 
| the author of other wor is; in verſe and proſe, | 

3 e eee 


—— 


BUFFON {Grokxce LTWIS II CLERK, Count Ds), lord of 
- Monthard, marquis of Rowg-inent, an! viicount of Quincy, the 
reateſt natural hiſtorian that ever appeared in any age or country, 
was the ſon of Benjamin le Cierk de Bi:Fon, counfellor in the par- 
lament of Burgundy, and was horn at Monthard, in that province, 
on the 7th of September, 1707. His birth entitled him to aſpire to 
the highelt functions of magiſtracy; but the attractions of ſcience 
were more powerful than tie mit hononrable profpetts and lucra— 
tive advantages of the law. He proſecuted his youthſul ſtudies at 
Dijon; and his indefatigable activity, his acuteneſs, penetration, and 
robuſt conſlitution, fittec him to purſue buſineſs and pleaſure with 
equal ardour. His firſt applicat on was to the mathematics; but he 
did not negle& the cultivation of other ſciences, although his genius 
did not yet irreſiſtibly impel him to devote himſelf to any one in 
particular. At the age of twenty-one, he accompanied an Engliſh 
nobleman and his governor to Italy, On his return to France, he 
fought, cn ſornf® occaſional quarrel, with an Engliſhman, whom he 
wounded, and was obliged to repair to Paris, where he trau flated into 
French Sir Iſaac Newtor's Fluxions, and Dr. Hales's States. At 
the ace of twen'y-five he viſned Fngl.nd, and his reſidence here, 
which was three months, terininated his travels. 
I In 
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BUFFON George Lewis le Clerk, Count de). 219 
In 1739 M. de Buffon was appointed intendant of the king's gar- 
dens and cabinet of natural hiſtory. This appointment fixed his 
taſte to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory only; at leaſt, the other ſciences 
were only ſo far attended to, as they had any relation to the grand 
object of his attachment. The firſt volume of his?“ Natural Hit- _ 
tory,” the reſult of the moſt arduous reſearches, did not appear till 
ten years after, ,The other volumes, to the number of thirty-three, 
followed at ſucceſſive periods. 1 

At the age of twenty-one, M. de Buffon loſt his mother, whoſe 
maiden name was Merlin: from her he inherited an eſtate, valued at 
three hundred. thouſand livres, or 13,1251. ſterling. In 1757 he 
married mademoiſelle de St. Belin, whoſe birth, as well as perſonal 
and intellectual charms, amply compenſated for her want of fortune. 
Notwithſtanding the difparity of their years, this lady evinced, on all 
occaſions, the molt tender affection for her huſband, and (like Cali- 
phurnia, the wife of Pliny) the moſt earneit ſolicitude, for his fame. 
Each new work of her huſband's, every freſh laurel. added to his 
renown, vas to her a ſource of the moſt exquiſite enjoyment. M. 
de Buffon lived long exempt from the infirmities of age, enjoying all 
his ſenſes and faculties to perfection. At laſt, however, he was at- 
tacked by the ſtone, and refuſing to ſubmit to the operation of cut- 
ting, he fell a victim to that diſorder, April 16, 1788, in the eighty- 
lecond year of his age. He left one fon, who was ſecond major in the 
regiment of Angoumois, and who bore with honour, in a different 
career, a name immortal in the annals of ſcience, letters, and phi- 
lolophy. 1h " | 
This illuſtrious philoſopher was treaſurer-perpetual of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences and of the French Academy; fellow 0: the Royal 
Society of London, and of the Royal and Literary Societies of Ber- 
bn, Peterſburgh, Bologna, Florence, Edinburgh, Philadelphia, 
Dijon, &. In point of {tyle, he was one of the moſt elegant writers 
in France; a man of uncommon genius, and tranſcendent eloquenes; 
the mott altoniching interpreter of nature that ever exiited. He 
might have fan, © re ve dais qu d moi ſeul toule ma renomi e — 
am indebted tor my fame to mylelt alone.“ Notwithltagchug the 
nature and extent of his works, his application was, indefatigable, 
and his life, even to a few months before his death, conſtantly da 
voicd tothe ſciences. His body, embalmed, was preſented 0.1-the 
15th at St. Medard's church, and.conveyed afterwards to Muntbard . 
in Burgurdy, where he had requeſted in his will to be interred, in the 
ſame vault wich his wife. His funeral was attended with a pomp 
rarchy beitowd on dignity, opulence, or power. A numerous con- 
courſe of academ gans, and perſons diſtinguiſhed dy rank and polite 
lueratute, met, in order to pay the fhacere homage due todoigreat a 
philoſopner. Full tWenty thuuſand ſpectators crowded the ikrrets 
through which the hearſe was to paſs, and expreſſed- the lame cut 
\lityais if the ceremony had been for a monarch. Such is the reve- 
| 2ENCE 
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rence we feel for the learned in general: nor ought an anecdote to 


be omitted, that fully evinces the truth of this aſſertion. During 
the laſt war, the captains of Engliſh privateers, whenever they found 
in their prizes any boxes addreſſed to the Count de Buffon (and 


many were addreſſed to him from every part of the world), imme- 


diately forwarded them to Paris, without opening them; whereas 
thoſe directed to the king of Spain were generally ſeized ; and thus 
did the commanders of cruizing veſſels ſhew more reſpect to genius 


than to ſovereignty. 


The Count de Buffon was in his perfect ſenſes till within a few 
hours of his diflolution : the very morning of the 15th he ordered 
ſome work to be done in the botanic garden Jardin du Roi}. At 
the opening of the corpſe, fifty- ſeven ſtones were found in his blad- 
der, ſome as large as a ſinall bean: thirty of them were cryſtalliſed 
in a triangular form, and weighed altogether two ounces and fix 
drachms. All his other parts were perfectly found. The brain 
was found of a ſize rather greater than ordivary. The gentlemen 
of the faculty, who were preſent at the opening of the body, una- 
nimonſly agreed that he might have been eaſily cut, and without the 


_ leaſt danger; but M. de Buffon's conſtant doubts of the exiitence of 
fuch an obſtruction, and his dreadtul apprehentions for the ſucceſs of 


the operation, made him perſiit in letting Nature perform her func- 
tions undiſturbed : he repeatedly ſaid, he would truſt to her. And 
indeed none could rely ſo well on the effects of bounteous Nature as 
the count, for none had ſhe more liberally gratified. On his manly 
and noble figure ſhe had ſtamped the exterior indications of un- 
common underſtanding. | f 

The ſovereigns, and foreign princes that vißted France, were 


ever eager to pay their homage to the illuſtrious Buffon. The em- 


pou of Ruſſia laviſhed upon him the moſt affecting marks of appro- 


ation: the ſent to him, from all parts of her vait territories, what- 
ever could excite and gratify his curioſity, | 
Le Comte de la Cepede, in his delcription of the four lamps 
ſuſpended in the Temple of Genius, erected in the boſom of France, 
has given a pompous eulogy of Nlonteſquieu, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, and 
Buffon. We ſhall conclude this ſubject by tranſlating the laſt. 


It was no longer night: a ſtar, created by nature to illuminate the 


univerſe, ſhone with majeity. His ccurſe was marked by dignity, 
his motion by harmony, and his repoſe by ſerenity : every eye, even 
the weakeſt, was eager to contemplate it, From his car, reſplen— 
dent over the univerſe, he ſpread his magnificence. As Gall incloled 
in the ark all the works of creation, he collected on the banks of 


the Seine, the animals, vegetables, and minerals, diſperſed in the four 


quarters ef the globe. Every form, every colour, all the riches and 
inſtincts of the world were offered to our eyes, and to our under— 
ſtandings. Every thing was revealed,” every thing ennobled, every 
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thing rendered intereſting, brilliant, or graceful. But a funeral 
groan was heard; — nature grieved in ſilence: with Buffon the laſt 
lamp was extinguiſhed!“ 


j 


BULL (Jon), a celebrated muſician, was born in Somerſetſhire 
about 1563, and educated under Blitheman, organiſt of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's chapel, In 1586 he was admitted bachelor of muſic at 
Oxford, having been a practitioner fouricen years; and, we are told, 
would have proceeded in that univerſity, “ had he not met,” ſays 
Wood, © with clowns and rigid puritans there, that could not en- 
dure church muſic.” In 1591 he was appointed organiſt of the 
queen's chapel ; and the year after, was created doQor in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. He was greatiy admired for his fine hand 
upon the organ, as well as for his compoſitions. Upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of Greſham college, he was choſen the firſt profeſſor of 
muſic there; and, not being able to ſpeak Latin, was permitted to. 
deliver his lectures in Englith : this was through the management of 
Queen Elizabeth, who had recommended him. In 1601 he went. 
abroad for the recovery of his health, and travelled into France 
and Germany, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his art, to the 
altoniihment of foreigners. Ward relates, that, upon the deceaſe of 
Elizabeth, he became chief organiſt to King James: he was cer» 
tainly in the ſervice of Prince Henry, his name ſtanding firſt in the 
liſt of that prince's muſicians in 1611, with a ſalary of 4ol. per 
annum. In 1613 he quitted England, perhaps becauſe his art grew 
out of faſhion, and went to reſide in the Netherlands, where he was 
admitted into the ſervice of the archduke. Wood ſays he died at 
Hamburg; others, at Lubec. There is a picture of him yet remain- 
ing in the muſic ſchool at Oxford. Ward has given a long liſt of 
his compoſitions in manuſcript ; but the only works in print are his 
leſſons in the collection entitled“ Parthenie ; or the Maidenhead of 
the {irſt Muſic that ever was printed for the Virginals.” He ap- 
pears, from ſome leſſons in this work, to have poſſeſſed a power of 
execution on the harpſichord far beyond what is generally conceived 
of the maſters of that time. 

—— — — 

BULL (GeoRGE), biſhop of St. David's, deſcended from an an- 
cient family in Somerſetſhire, was born at Wells in that county, 
March 25, 1634. His father dying when he was but four years 
of age, he was left, with an eſtate of two hundred pounds a 
year, to the care of guardians, by whom he was tirſt placed at a 
grammar. ſchool in Wells, and afterwards at the free-{chool at Ti- 
verton in Devonthire. He was entered a commoner in Exeter 
college, Oxford, July 10, 1648. Being now tranſplanted from the 
ſtricteſt diſcipline to more manly liberty, he neglected his ſtudies to 
purſue pleaſure; but ſtill his genius diſcovered itfelf, As he had 
naturally a cloſe, ſtrong way of reaſoning, he ſoon made himſelf 
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maſter of logic, and gained the reputation of a ſmart diſputant. 
Refuſing to take the oath to the commonwealth of England, 
he retired in January 1649, with his tutor, Mr. Ackland, to 
North Cadbury, in Somerſetthire. In this retreat, which laſted till 
he was nineteen years of age, he had frequent converſation with 
one of his ſiſters, whoſe good ſenſe and incomparable parts were 
directed by the moſt folid piety. By her affectionate recom- 
mendation to her brother of that religion her own conduct ſo much 
adorned, ſhe won him from every tincture of lightneſs and vanity, 


and influenced him to a ſerious proſecution of his ſtudies. He now 


ut himſelf, by the advice of his guardians, under the care, and 
| xr in the houſe, of Mr. William Thomas, rector of Ubley, in 
Somerſetthire, from whom he received little or no real improvement; 
but the acquaintance he made with his tutor's fon, Mr. Samuel 
Thomas, made ſome amends. This gentleman perſuaded him to 
read Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, and Epifcopius, with which he 
ſupplied him, though at the hazard of his father's diſpleaſure, wh.» 
never found any of thoſe books in his ſtudy Without diſcovering vi- 
fible marks of his diſpleaſure; and eafily gueſſing from v hat quar- 
ter they came, woudd often fay, © My ton will corrupt Mr. Bull.” 
About two years after he had quitted Mr. Thomas, he was by Dr. 
Skinner, the ejected biſhop of Oxford, ordained deacon and prieſt in 
one day, being at that time twenty-one years of age; after which 
he accepted the benefice of St. G-orge's, near Briſtol, worth about 
thirty pounds a year. A little occurrence, ſoon after his coming to 


this living, contributed greatly to eſtabliſh his reputation. as a 


preacher. One Sunday, when he had begun his ſermon,. as he was 
turning over his Bible to explain ſome texts of ſcripture which he 
had quoted, his notes, which were written on ſeveral ſmall pieces of 
Paper, flew out of his Bible into the middle of the church. Many 
of the congregation fell into laughter, , concluding that their young 
preacher would be nonpluſſed for want of materials; but ſome of 
the more ſober and better-natured fort gathered up the ſcattered 
notes, and carried them to him in the pulpit. Mr. Bull took 
them; and perceiving that moit of the audience, conſiſting chiefly of 
ea-faring perſons, were rather inclined to triumph over him under 
that ſurprize, he clapped them into his book again, and ſhut it, and 
then, without referring any more to them, went on with the ſubject 


he had begun. | 


The prevailing ſpirit of thoſe times would not admit of the public 
and regular uſe of the Book of Common Prayer; but Mr. Bull 
formed all his public devotions ont of the Bock of Common Prayer, 
and was commended as a perſon who prayed by the Spirit, by many 
who condemned the Common Prayer as a beggarly element and 
carnal performance. 

In 1658 Mr. Bull merried a daughter of Mr. Alexander Gre- 
gory, miniſter of Cirenceiter, and the fame year was preicnted by the 
| | lay 
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lady Pool to the rectory of Suddington St. Mary, near Cirenceſter, 
In 1659, being privy to the defigns in favour of King Charles, his 
houſe was choſe for one of the places of meeting. After the Re- 
ſtoration, in 1662, he was preſented by the lord chancellor to the 
vicarage of Suddington St. Paaer's, at the requeſt of his dioceſan, 
Dr. Nicholſon, biſhop of Glouceſter, During the twenty-ſeven 
years Mr. Bull was rector of Suddington, he compoſed molt of his 
works, ſeveral tracts of which are entirely loſt, through his own 
neglect in preferving them. In 1669 he publiſhed his «© Harmonia 
Apoſtolica.” In 1675 came abroad his © Examen Cenſuræ,“ &c. 

and ** Apologia pro Harmonia,” in anſwer to two authors who had 

written againſt his Apoſtolical Harmony. About three years after, 

he was promoted by the earl of Nottingham, then lord chancellor, 

to a prebend in the church of Glouceſter. In 1685 he publiſhed 

his “ Defenſio Fidei Nicenæ.“ Five years after the publication of 

of this book, Mr. Bull was preſented by Philip Sheppard, Eſq. to 

the living of Avening in Glouceiterſhire, worth 200l, a year. 

June the Toth, the univerſity of Oxford, tor the great ſervices he 
had done the whole church, by his excellent defence of the Nicene faith, 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity ; and the 20th of the 
ſame month, he was inſtalled into the archdeaconry of Llandaff, to 
which he was preferred by Archbiſhop Sancroſt, He preached very 
warmly againit popery in King James the Second's reign, and after 
the Revolution was put into the commiſſion of the peace. In 1694, 
- while rector of Avening, he publiſhed his“ Judicium eccleſiæ Ca- 
tholice.” His laſt work was, * Primitiva apoſtolica traditio dog- 
matis in eccleſia catholiea recepti de J. C. ſalvatoris noſtri divi- 
natione ;” which, with his other Latin works, was printed in 1703. 


April 29, 1705, he was promoted to the ſee of St. David's. A fe- 


months after his conſecration he went down to his dioceſe, where he 
conitantly after reſided till his death, Feb. 17, 1709. | 


rn 
BULLIALDUS (ISMAET), a very celebrated aſtronomer, was 
hora at Laon, in the iſle of France, r6og. He travelled in his youth 
for the fake of improving himſelf in natural knowledge, and after- 
wards publiſhed ſeveral works. I. De natura Jucis, at Paris, in 
1038. 2, Puitolaus, divided into four books; in which he endea- 
vours to eftablith the Philolaic ſyſtem of the world, which Coper- 
nicus had revived: Amſterdam, 1639. 3: Aſtronomia Philolaica 
opus novum, in quo motus planetarum per novam veram hypotheſin 
dem onftrantur, &  Ailditur nova inethodus camputandi eclipſes 
ſolares, &c. Paris, 1645. In the prolegomena to this work, he 
de{cribes curforily the riſe and progreſs of aſtronomy. He takes 
particular notice of Kepler, whoſe ſagacity in eſtabliſhing the ſyſ- 
tem of the world he greatly admires; yet complains of him, and 
jJuitly, for ſomerimcs deferting geometrical, and having recourſe to 
ptiyacal ſolutions. Bacciolus, in his preface to his Almageſt, tells 
882 s, 
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us, that Bullialdus had ſcarcely publiſhed his new method of calcu- 
lating eclipſes, when he had the mortification to obſerve an eclipſe of 
the ſun, deviating conſiderably from his own calculations. This 
eclipſe happened upon the 21ſt of Auguſt, in 1645. 4. Aſtronomiæ 
Philolaice fundamenta clarius et explicata et aſſerta adverſus Sethi 
Ward! impugnationem. Paris, 1657. In the beginning of this 
work, he ſhewed from four eſtabliſhed obſervations of Tycho Brahe, 
that Ward's hypotheſis could not be brought to agree with the phe- 
nomena of Mars. This was Seth Ward, biſhop of Exeter, oF af- 
terwards of Saliſbury. Bullialdus publiſhed alſo another piece or two 
upon geometry and arithmetic. In 1661 he paid Hevelius a viſit at 
Dantzic, for the ſake of ſeeing his optical and aſtronomical appa- 
ratus. Afterwards he became a preſbyter at Paris, and died there 

in 1694, | | 
BULLEYN (W1LLt1am), a learned phyſician and botaniſt, was 
deſcended from an ancient family, and born in the Ifle of Ely, about 
the beginning of Henry the Eighth's reign, He was bred up at 
Cambridge, as ſome ſay; at Oxford, according to others ; but the 
truth ſeems to be, that both thoſe nurſeries of learning had a ſhare in 
his education. We know but little of this perſon, though he was 
famous in his profeſſion, and a member of the College of Phyſicians 
in London, except what we are able to colle& from his works. 
Tanner ſays, that he was a divine as well as a phyſician, that he 
wrote a book againſt tran ſubſtantiation, and that in June 1550 he 
was inducted into the rectory of Blaxhall in Suffolk, which he re- 
ſigned in November 1554. From his works we learn, that he had 
been a traveller over ſeveral parts of Germany, Scotland, and eſpe- 
cially England; and he ſeems to have made it his buſineſs to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the natural hiſtory of each place, with the pro- 
ducts of it's ſoil, eſpecially vegetables. It appears, however, that he 
was more permanently ſettled at Durham, where he practiſed phylic 
with great reputation; and, among others of the moſt eminent in- 
' habitants, was in great fayour with Sir Thomas Hilton, knight, ba- 
ron of Hilton, to whom he dedicated a book in the laſt year of Queen 
Mary's reign. In 1560 he went to London, where, to his infinite 
ſurpriſe, he found himſelf accuſed, by Mr. William Hilton of Bid- 
dick, of having murdered his brother, the baron aforeſaid; Who 
really died among his own friends, of a malignant fever. The inno- 
cent doctor was ealily cleared: yet did not his enemy ceaſe to thirſt 
aſter his blood, but hired ſome ruffians to aſſaſſinate him. But this 
alſo proving inefeRual, the ſaid William Hilton arreſted Dr. Bul- 
leyn in an action, and confined him in priſon a long time, where he 
wrote ſome 0! chote medical treatiſes which ſhall be mentioned juſt 
now. He was a very learned, experienced, and able phyſician. He 
was very intimate with the works of the ancient phyſicians and na— 
turaliſts, both Greek, Roman, and Arabian. He was alſo a man of 
- probity 
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probity and piety ; and, though he lived in the times of popery, 
does not appear to have been tainted with it's principles. He died 
in 1576, and was buried in the ſame grave with his brother Richard 
Bulleyn, a divine, who died 13 years before, in the church of St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate. 

He wrote, 1. The government of health, 1558, 8vo. 2 Regi- 
men againſt the pleuriſy, 1562, 8vo. 3. Bulwark of defence againſt 
all ſickneſs, ſoreneſs, and wounds, that daily aſſault mankind, &c. 
1562, folio. This work conſiſts of, firſt, The book of com- 
pounds,” with a table of their names, and the apothecaries rules or 
terms; ſecondly, «The book of the uſe of ſick men and medicines,” 
before which is prefixed a wooden print of an old man, in a fur 
gown, and a flat bonnet, his purſe or ſcrip by his ſide, ſupporting 
himſelf on a ſtaff, and a death's head at his feet. Theſe are both 
compoſed in dialogues between ſickneſs and health. Then follows, 
thirdly, © The book of ſimples,“ being an Herbal in the form of a 
dialogue ; at the end of which are the wooden cuts of ſome plants, 
and of ſome limbecks or ſtills; and fourthly, © A dialogue between 
Soreneſs and Chirurgery, concerning impoſthumations and wounds, 
and their cauſes and cures.” This tract has three wooden cuts in 
it ; one repreſenting a man's body on the forepart full of ſores and 


ſwellings; the other, in like manner, behind; the third is alſoa | 


human figure, in which the veins are ſcen directed to, and named, 
which are to be opened in phlebotomy. 4. A dialogue both plea- 
ſant and pitiful, wherein is ſhewed a godly regimen againſt the 
plague, with conſolations and comfort againſt death, 1504, 8vo. 
Some other pieces of a ſmaller nature are aſcribed to Dr. Bulleyn. 


—— 


Hori di on 2 RAC ; ; 

BULLINGER (HENRY), was born at Bengarten, a village 
near Zurich, in Switzerland, July 18, 1504. At the age of 12, 
he was ſent by his father to Embrick, to be inſtructed in grammar- 
learning. After continuing here three years, he went to Cologn. 
At this time his father, to make him feel tor the diſtreſſes of others, 
and be more frugal and modeſt in his dreſs, and temperate in his 
diet, withdrew that money with which he was wont to ſupply him, 
ſo that Bullinger was forced, according to the cuitom of thote times, 


to ſubſiſt on the alms he got by finging from door to door. At 


Cologn he {tudied logic, and commenced B. A. at 16 years old, 
He afterwards betook himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity and canon law, 
and to the reading of the fathers. He had early formed a deſign of 
turning Carthuſian, but the writings of Melancthon and other te- 
tormers made him change his reſolution, and gave him a dillike to 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, from which, however, he did 


not immediately ſeparate. In 1522, he commenced M. A. and 


returning hoine, he ſpent a year in his father's houſe, wholly em- 
ploying himſelf in his ſtudics. The year after, he was called by 
Jonas abbot of Kapella near Zurich, to teach in his convent, wich 
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he did with great reputation tor four years. He was very inſtru- 
mental in cauſing the reformation of Zuevius to be received, 1526, 
in the abbey of Kapella. In 1527, he attended the lectures of Zu- 
inglius at Zurich, during five months. He was with Zuinglius at 
the famous diſputation held at Bern in 1528. The year follow- 
ing, he was called to be miniſter of the proteltant church, in his 
native place at Bengarten, and married a wite, who brought him 
fix ſons, and five daughters, and died in 1564. He met with great 
oppoſition from the papiſts and anabaptiſts in his pariſh, The 
victory gained by the Romith cantons over the proteſtants in a bat- 
tle fouglit 1521, forced him, together with his father, brother, and 
colleague, to fly to Zurich, where he was choſen paſtor in the room 
of Zuinglius, flain in the late battle. He died September 17, 1575. 
Beſides printed works, which fill ten volumes, he left many in 
manuſcript. He greatly aſſiſted the Englith divines who fled into 
Switzerland from the perſec utions raiſed in England by queen Mary. 
His confutation of the p. ' pe's bull excommunicating queen Eliza- 
beth, has been tranſlated into Engliſh. The magittrates of Zurich, 
by his perſuaſion, erected a new college in 1538. He alfo pre- 
vailed with him to ere, in a place that had formerly been a nun— 
nery, anew ſchool, in which fifteen youths were trained up under 
an able maſter, and {upp plied with food, raiment, and other neceſ- 
faries. In 1549, he by his influence hindered s the Swils from re- 
newing their league with Hen. II. of France; repreſenting to them, 
that it was neither juſt nor lawful tor a man to fuffer himſelf to be 
hired to ſhed another man's blood, who generally was Innocent, and 
from whom hiniſelf had never received any injury. 
—— : 
BUNEL (Prrex), was born at Toulouſe in 1499. He ſtudicd 

in the college of Coqueiet at Paris, where he was diſtinguiſhed by 
his fine genius. On his returnigg to Toulouſe, finding his family 
unable to maintain him, he went to Padua, where he Was ſupported 
by Emilius Perrot. He was afterwards taken into the family of 
Lazarus de Baif, the French ainbatltador at Venice, by whole gene- 
roſity he was not only ſublifted, but enabled to ſtudy the Greek 
tongue. Afterwards he ſtudied Rebe W. George de Selve, biſhop 
of Lavaur, who fucceeded de Baif as an ambat ador, retained Bunel 
in his ſervice, and when his embaſly was fitithed, carried him with 
him to Lavaur. Upon the death of that prelate, which happened 
in 1541, Bunel returned to Toulouſe, where he would have been 

reduced to the greateſt indigence, had not Meſſieurs de Faur, the 
patrons of virtue and fcience, extc wy their liberality to him un- 
aſked. One of theſe g zentlemen appointed him tutor to his ſons ; 
but whilſt he was making the tour of ay with them, he was cut 
off at Turin by a fever, in 1540, He was one of the politeſt wri- 
ters of the Latin tongue in the ficteenth century; but though ne 


was adyantagecully diltinguiſhed by tie 2 tloquence of his Ciceronian 
| itile, 
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ſtile, he was ſtill more ſo by the ſtrictneſs of his morals. The ma- 
giſtrates of his native town of Toulouſe ſet up a marble ſtatue to 
his memory in their town-houſe. He left ſome Latin epiſtles 
written with the utmoſt purity, which were firit publithed by Charles 
Stevens in 1521, and afterwaads by Henry Stevens in 1581. 
4 : —— | 
BUNYAN (Jonas), author of the juſtly admired allegory of the. 
Pilgrim's Progreſs, was born at Elſtow, near Bedford, 1628. His. 
parents, though very mean, took care to give him that learning 
which was ſuitable to their condition, bringing him up to read and 


** 


write: he quickly forgot both, abandoning himſelf to all manner 


of wickedneſs, but not without frequent checks of conſcience. One 
day being at play with his companions: (the writer of his hte tells us) 
a voice ſuddenly darted from heaven into his foul, ſaying, “ Wilt 
thou leave thy {ins and go to heaven, or have thy fins and go to hell??? 
This put him iuto ſuch a conlternation, that he immediately left: 
his ſport; and looking up to heaven, thought he ſaw the Lord Jeſus: 
looking down upon hun, as one highly diſpleaſed with him, and. 
threatening him with ſome grievous puniſhment for his ungodly 
practices. At another time, whihſt he was belching out oaths, he 
was ſeverely reproved by a woman, who was herielt a notorious ſin- 
ner: the told him he was the uglieſt fellow for {wearing that ever 
jhe heard in all her life, that he was able to ſpoil all the youth of 
the town, if they came but into his company. This reproof coming 
ſrom a woman, whom he knew to be very wicked, filled him with 
ſecret hame; and made him, from that time, very much refrain 
from it. His father brought him up to his own buſineſs, which 
was that of a tinker. Being a ſoldier in the paritament army, at the 
ſiege of Leiceſter, in 1645, he was drawn out to ſtand centinel ; but 
another ſoldier of his company deſired to take his place, to which 
he agreed, and thereby eſcaped being ſhot by a muſket-ball, which, 
took off his comrade. About 1655, he was admitted a member of 
a Baptiſt congregation at Bedford, and foon after choſen their 
preacher. In 1660, being convicted at the ſeſſions of holding un- 
lawful aſſenblics and conventicles, he was, ſentenced to perpetual 
baniſhment, and in the mean time committed to gaol, from which 
he was diſcharged after a confinement of twelve years and an halt, 
by the compaflionate interpoſition of Dr. Barlow, biſhop of Lin- 
coin. During his imprilonment, his own hand miniſtered to his 
necpilities, making many an hundred groſs of ſonggtagged thread 
laces, Which he had learned to do fince his continement. At this; 
time he alſo wrote many of his tracts. Afterwards, being at liberty, 
he travelled into ſeveral parts of England, to eiſit and. confirm, the. 
brethren, which procured him the epithet of bilhop Buiyan. 
When the declaration of James II. for liberty of conſcience was, 
publilhed, he, by the contributions of his followers, built a meet- 
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ing-houſe in Bedford, and preached conſtantly to a numerous au- 
dience. He died in London of a fever, 1688, aged ſixty. 


BURGH (James), a worthy and ingenious moral and political 
writer, was born at Madderty, in Perththire, North Britain, in the 
latter end of the year 1714. After a ſchool education at Madderty, 
where he diſcovered great quickneſs and facility, he was removed to 
the univerſity of St. Andrew's, with a view of becoming a clergyman 
in the church of Scotland ; but did not continue long at the college, 
being obliged to leave it on account of bad health. This circum- 
ſtance inducing him to lay aſide the thoughts of clerical proſeſſion, 
he entered into trade in the linen way; which not proving ſucceſs- 
ful, he came to England, where his firſt employment was to correct 
the preſs for an eminent printer; and at his leiſure hours he made 
indexes. After being engaged about a year in this way, he removed 
to Great Marlow, as an alliſtaiit at a free grammar. ſchool of that 
town; where he firſt commenced author, by writing a pamphlet, 
entitled, Britain's Remembrancer,” 1746; which went through 
five large editions in two years, was reprinted in England, Ireland, 
and America; was aſcribed to ſeveral biſhops; and was quoted by 
churchmen and diſſenters in their pulpits. 

When Mr. Burgh quitted Marlow, he engaged himſelf as an 
aſſiſtant to Mr. Kenroſs at Enfield; who at the end of one year, 
very generouſly told him, “that he ought no longer to loſe his time, 
by continuing in the capacity of an aſſiſtant; that it would be ad- 
viſable for him to open a boarding-ſchool for himſelf ; and that, if 
he ſtood in need of it, he would aſſiſt him with money for that pur- 
poſe.” Accordingly, in 1747, Mr. Burgh commenced matter of an 
academy, at Stoke Newington, in Middleſex ; and in that year he 
wrote Thoughts on Education.” The next production of his 

en was An Hymn to the Creator of the world ;** to which was 
added, in proſe, ** An Idea of the Creator, from his works.“ A ſe— 
- cond edition, in octavo, was printed in 1750. After Mr Burgh had 
continued at Stoke Newington three years, his houſe not being large 
enough to contain the number of ſcholars that were offered to him, he 
removed to a more commodious one at Newington Green. Here, 
ſor nineteen years, he carried on his ſchool with great reputation and 
ſucceſs, many young perſons having been trained up by him to know- 
ledge and virtue. Few maſters have been animated with a more 
ardent ſolicitude for forming the morals, as well as the underſtand— 
ings of their ſcholars. In 1751, Mr. Burgh married Mrs. Harding, 
a widow lady, who zealoutly concurred in promoting his laudable 
and uſeful undertakings. In the ſame year, at the requeſt of Dr. 
Stephen Hales, and Dr. Hayter, biſhop of Norwich, he ppbliſhed 
a {mall piece, in 12mo, entitled, A Warning to Dram Drin- 
kers.” Our author's next publication was his great work, entitled. 
The Dignity of Human Nature; or, a brief Account of the 
| certain 
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certain and eſlabliſhed means for attaining the true End of our Ex- 
iſtence.” This treatiſe appeared in 1754, in one volume quarto, 
and was reprinted in two volumes octavo, 1767. In.1756, « Youth's 
friendly Monitor,” of which à ſurreptitious copy had been printed 
under a diſguiſed title, was publiſhed by himſelf, in 12mo. In 
1758, he printed a pamphlet under the title of © Political ſpecula- 
tions ;” and the ſame year ** The Rationale of Chriſtianity,” tho? 
he did not publiſh this laſt till 1760; when he printed a kind of 
Utopian Romance, entitled,“ An account of the firſt Settlement, 
Laws, Form of Government, and Police, of the Ceſſares, a people 
of South America; in Nine Letters, from Mr. Vander Neck, one 
of the Senators of the Nation, to his friend in Holland, with Notes 
by the Editor,” 8vo. In 1762, Mr. Burgh publiſhed, in 8vo. « The 
Art of Speaking ;” of which a fifth edition was printed in 1782. 
The late Sir Francis Blake Delaval, who had ſtudied the ſubject of 
elocution, and who had diftinguiſhed himſelf in the private acting of 
ſeveral plays, in conjunction with ſome other perſons of faſhion, 
had ſo high an opinion of Mr. Burgh's performance, that he ſolicit- 
ed, on that account, an interview with him. Our author's next 


appearance in the literary world was in 1766, in the publication of 


the firſt volume, in 12mo, of © Crito, or Eſſays on yarious Sub- 
jects.” To this volume is prefixed a dedication, not deſtitute of 
humour, “ To the Right Rev. Father (of three years old) his Royal 
Highneſs Frederic Biſhop of Oſnaburgh.” The Eſſays are three 
in number: the firſt is of a political nature; the ſecond is on the 
difficulty and importance of education, and the third upon the ori- 
gin of evil. In the ſame year Mr. Burgh wrote © Propoſals (hum- 
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bly offered to the public) for an Aſſociation againſt the iniquitous 


practices of Engrollers, Foreſtallers, Jobbers, &c. and for reducing 
the Price of Proviſions, eſpecially Butchers Meat,“ 8vo. In 1767 
came out the ſecond volume of Crito, with a long dedication (which 


is replete with ſhrewd and ſatirical obſervations, chiefly of a political 


kind) © To the good people of Britain of the 20th century.” The 
reſt of the volume contains another Eſſay on the origin of evil, and 
the rationale of Chriſtianity, and a poſtſcript, conſiſting of further 
explanations of the ſubje Sts before conlidered, and of detached re- 
marks on various matters. | 

Mr. Burgh having for many years led a very laborious liſe, and 
having acquired a competent though not Aa large fortune, he deter- 
mined to retire from buſineſs. In embracing this reſolution, his 
more immediate object was, to complete his “ Pohtical Diſqui- 
ſitions,“ for which he had, during tea years, been collecting ſuit- 


able materials. Upon quitting his ſchool in 1771, he ſettled in 


Colebrooke Row, Iflington, where he continued till his deceaſe. 
He had not buen long in his new fituatton, before he became con- 
vinced (of what was only ſuſpected before) that he had a ſtone in 
his bladder. With this dreadiul malady he was deeply afflited 
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for the four latter years of his life; and for the two laſt of theſe 
years, his pain was exquiſite. Nevertheleſs, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all who were witneſſes of the miſcry he endured, he went 
on with his “ Political Diſquiſitions.” "Fhe two firſt volumes 
were publiſhed in 17/74, and the third volume in 1775. He died 
Aug. 26, 1775, in the Ciſt year of his age. | 
Beſides the publications already mentioned, and a variety of ma- 
nuſcripts which he lett behind him, he wrote, in 1753 and 1754, 
ſome letters in the General Evening Poit, called “ The Free En- 
wrer;” and in 1770, a number of papers, entitled, The Con- 
flieutionalift,“ in the Gazetteer; which were intended to recom- 
mend Annual Parliaments, Adequate Repreſentation, and a Place 
Bill. About the lame time, he alſo publiſhed another periodical 
paper in the Gazetteer, under the tte of 4 The Coloniſts Advo- 
cate; which was written againſt the meaſures of Government with 
reſpect to the Colonies. He printed, likewiſe, for the ſole uſe of 
his pupils,“ Directions, prudential, moral, religious, and ſcientific;”” 
which were pirated by a bookſeller, and afterwards publiſhed by 
himſelf, under the title of © Youth's friendly Monitor.” 


BURGOYNE (JohN), a privy counſellor, lieutenant-general in 


the army, colonel of the 4th regiment of foot, M. P. for Preſton, 


and author of a much celebrated comedy, entitled, © Fhe Heireſs.” 
In 1774 we fee him conducting the fete champetre given by the earl 


of Derby at the Oaks, June 9 that year. The year following he 


was ordered on the ſervice in America, where, after various ſucceſſes, 
he was captured, together with his whole army, He returned from 
thence Dec. 11, 1776. In 1779 he reſigned all his emvlum nts, 
to the amount of 35001. a year. Ie died in London, Aug. 4, 1792. 
His death was occaſioned by a fudden attack of the gout ; he had 
been out, apparently, in good health the day before. He died 
richer in eſteem than in money, for in the ſaving or ſecuring of that 


he had no talent. IIis match with lady Charlotte Stanley having 


been an affair of love, contracted at Preſton, when the General was 
a ſubaltern, was, at firlt, vehemently reſented by the late earl of 
Derby, her tather, who vowed never to fee them again. As time, 
however, untolded the General's character, the earl became convin- 
ced that his daughter had married an accompliſhed gentleman, an 


able ſcholar, and a benevolent man, Lady Charlotte had accord- 


ingly, during his lordſhip's life, the ſame ſtipend as her ſiſters, zool. 
per annum, and, at his death, the ſame legacy, 25,0001, Her lady- 
ſhip died, without iſſue, June 7, 1770. „„ 


—— — — 


BURIDAN (Joux), a renowned French philoſopher of the 14th 
century, was born at Bethune in Artois. He diſcharged a profeſſor's 
place in the univerſity of Paris with great reputation; 2nd wrote 
commentaries on Ariſtotle's logic, ethics, and metopiiyfics, which 

| Were 
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were much eſteemed. Some ſay, that he was rector of the univer- 
ſity of Paris in 1320. Aventinus relates, that he was a diſciple of 


Ockam; and that, being expelled Paris by the power of the Realiſts, 


4 . 


which was ſuperior to that of the Nominaliſts, he went into Ger- 
many, where he founded the univerſity of Vienna, 
p 4 8 a ; 


BURKITT (WILLIAM), a celebrated commentator on the 
New Teſtament, was born at Hitcham in Northamptonſhire, July 
25, 1650. He was ſent firſt to a ſchool at Stow-market, and from 
thence to another at Cambridge. After his recovery from the ſmall. 
pox, which he catched there, he was admitted of Pembroke-hall, at 
the age of no more than fourteen years; and upon his removal from 
the univerſity, when he had taken his degree, he became a chaplain 
in a private gentleman's family; where he continued ſome years. 
He entered young upon the miniſtry, being ordained by biſhop Rey- 
nolds: and the firſt employment which he had was at Milden in 
Suffolk, where he continued 21 years a conſtant preacher, (in a plain, 
practical, and affectionate manner) firſt as curate, and afterwards as 
rector of that church. In 1692, he had a call to the vicarage of 
Dedham in Eſſex, where he continued to the time of his death, 
which happened in the latter end of October 170g. He was a 
pious and charitable man. He made great collections for the French 
proteſtants in the years 1687, &c. and by his great care, pains, and 
charges, procured a worthy miniſter to go and ſettle in Carolina, 
Among other charities, he bequeathed by his laſt will and teſtament 
the houſe wherein he lived, with the lands thereunto belonging, to 
be an habitation for the lecturer that ſhould be choſen from time to 
time to preach the lecture at Dedham. He wrote ſome books, and 
among the reſt a commentary upon the New Teſtament. 

BURLAMAQUI (Joun-James), an illuftricus civilian, was 
born at Geneva in 1694; and became afterwards profeſſor of civil 
law there. Prifice Frederick of Heſſe-Caſſel, who was his pupil, 
took him home with him in 1734, and kept him ſome years, Upon 
his return to Geneva, he was named counſellor of ſtate, and died 
there in 1748. His © Principles of Natural Law,” written in 
French, have made him known to great advantage in the republic 
of letters. He is ſuppoſed to have incorporated into this work all 
the beit things from Grotius, Pufendorf, and their commentator 
Barbeyrac, It is a ſyſtem, or chain, of juſt and intereſting ideas; 


clearly developed, happily connected, and expreſſed with accuracy 


and preciſion. He publithed, ſome time after, the “ Principles of 
Political Law; which was written in the ſame language, and 
equally well received, E | 


 BURMAN (PETER), profelfor of hiſtory and eloquence in the 
univerſity of Leyden, was rector magnificus of the univerſity of 
SEA Leyden ; 


= 
— 
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Leyden; and, as is cuſtomary in foreign univerſities, made an ora- 
tion when he quitted the rectorſhip on the 8th of February, 1720. 
His oration was publiſhed, and is remarkable. It is « againſt the 
ſtudies of humanity, ſhewing, that the learned languages, hiſtory, 
eloquence, and criticiſm, are not only uſeleſs, but alſo dangerous to 
the ſtudies of law, phyſic, philoſophy, and, above all, of divinity ; 
to which laſt, poetry is a ſpecial help.” The profeſſor, obſerving 
the great decay of the politer ſtudies, and the contempt with which 
the men of ſcience affected to treat them, endeavoured to expoſe 
their objections, while he ſeemed to juſtify them. He ridicules the- 
barbarous ſtyle in which molt lawyers, phyſicians, and philoſophers 
write ; but eſpecially the jargon of divines, who, as he intimates, 
ſhamefully neglected the ſtudy of the original languages, and in- 
veighed frequently againſt the abuſe of hiſtory and criticiſm in ſuch 
a manner as would in effect deſtroy the uſe of them. The celebrated 
Dr. Bentley, who both ſpoke and thought highly of Burman, has 
pronounced this oration “ a very fine one in it's way, all writ in 
Lucian's manner, a thorough irony and jeer.” _ 

Among the many quarrels and altercations which Burman had, 
one was with the excellent Le Clerc; of which we will give ſome 
account, for the ſake of illuſtrating the temper and character of our 
profeſſor. In 1703, Le Clerc, under the afſſumed name of 'Theo- 
dorus Gorallus, publiſhed an edition of the remains of Pædo Alhi- 
novanus and Cornelius Severus; and prefixed a diſcourie upon the 
right method of interpreting the ancient authors. Now whether Le 
Clerc here let drop any thing which might ſeem to diſcredit verbal 
criticiſm, and fo increaſed the diſguſt he had already given to that 
ſort of men in his Parrhaſiana; or whether he was thought to have 
gone ont of his province, and to have undertaken what he was not. 
qualified to perform, we know not: but offence was taken by Bur- 
man, and the ſame year was publiſhed a ſatirical piece, entitled, 
« A Dialogue between Spudæus and Gorallus;“ which, as Clerc 
tells us, every body agreed to have been written by him. Le Clerc 
replied in a thort and general way to it, in the preface to his fecond 
volume of the Bibliotheque Choiſee ; but without mentioning either 
the work or the ſuppoſed author. He was twice, he tells us, in 
Burman's company afterwards, at the houſes of common friends, 
but did not take the leaſt notice. In 1709, Burman publiſhed Pe- 
tronius; and in the preface, made an open and virulent attack upon 
Le Clerc, upon a pretence that he had ſaid ſomething againſt Græ— 
vius. Mr. Le Clerc replied in form to this preface, and vindicates 
his perſon and his writings from the reproachful imputations caſt, 
upon both. One may fee, fays Le Clerc, that Mr. Burman has 
profite-! exceedingly from the ſtudy of Petronius; and that he is 
perfectly free from that hypocriſy which he imputes to the MONKS, 
His delicacy, adds he, is further obſervable in the promiſe he has 
made the public, in the ſame pretace-; where he ſays, that 7 he 

75 has 
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has a deſign, if Gad ſhall Braut life and ſtrength, not only to publiſh 
another volume of the verſes aſcribed to Feironius, but alf: to en- 
rich it with the Catelecta S: a/:geri, &.“ that is, ſays Le Clerc, 
Mr. Burman int nds, Wit G-d's bleſſing, not only to publiſh a 
Collection of moſt bad Poems, aneng which are included the 
Priapaia, but alſo to enrich them with a commentary of his own. 
Thele things, ſays he, are very unbecoming a profeſſor of a chriſtian 
univertity, who ought 10 preſerve the youth about him from cor- 
ruption, inſtead of throwing incitements in their way; not to men- 
tion his iniprudence in talking after this manner, at a time when an 
action was commenced «gainlt tim by a young girl for having de- 
bauched her. | OS . 

In 1704, was pubiiſh-dat Florence, a Latin performance, entitled, 
„ Chreit mathiaz Pur h Burmanniana, ” Burman afterwards abu- 
ſed Le Clerc, in a piece called, “ The Lying Gazetteer,“ &c. to 
which Le Circ made 1 other reply, than by inſerting in the ſe- 
cond part oi the 20th wins of his Bibliotheque Choiſee, printed in 
1710, a ſhoit article entiil-d, © Reaſons tor not anſwering a libel 
of Peter Burman.” 

Burman, though not allowed by the critics to be an adept in the 
Greek, had ſkill and abilities as an editor of Latin claſſics ; of 
which he publiſbed Virgil, Ovid, Petronius, Quintilian, Suetonius, 
Juſtin, Velleius, Poaccirus, &c. Hr: died in 1740. 


BURNET {G1LBt&T), bithop o Saliſbury, was born at Edin- 
burgh, Sept. 18, 1643. His father was the younger brother of an 


ancient family in Aberdeenſhire, and bred to the civil Jaw, in which, 


though he made no ſhining $yure at the bar, his modeſty deprelling 
too much his abiiities, he raiſed himſelf to io great a reputation, 
that at the reitoration ot Charles II. he was, in reward of his con- 
ſlant attachment to the royal par'y, appointed one of the lards of 
ſeilion at Edinburgh. His mother was ſiſter to he famous Sir Alex- 
ander Johnſtoun, and a warm zealot for preſbytery. Mr. Burnet 
being out of employment, by reaſon of his refuſing to acknowledge 
Cromwell's authority, took upon himſelf the charge of his ſon's 
education, who at ten years of age was ſent to the college of Aber- 


deen. His father, who itil] continued to be his principal inſtructor, 


obliged him to riſe to his ſtudies at four o'ciock every morning; by 
which means he contracted fuch a habit, as he never diſcontinued 
till a feiw years before his death, when age and infirmities rendered 
a greater proportion of reſt neceſſary to him. Though his father 
had deſigned him for the church, yet he would not divert him from 
purſuing his own inclination to civil and feudal law, to which ſtudy 
le applied a whole year; and received from it (he was often heard to 
ſay) julter notions concerning the foundation of civil fociety and 
government than are maintained by ſome divines. He altered his 
reſolution of proſecuting this ſtudy, and applied, with his father's 
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warm approbation, to that of divinity. In his hours of amuſement 
he ran through many volumes of hiſtory, and, as he had a very ſtrong. 
conſtitution and a prodigious memory, this cloſe application was no 
inconvenience to him, ſo that he made himſelf maſter of a vaſt ex. 
tent of learning, which he had ready for his uſe upon all occaſions. 
At 18 he was admitted a probationer, or expectant preacher, and 
ſoon after an offer of a good benefice was made him, which he de- 
clined. In 1663, about two years after the death of his father, he 
came into England, and, after fix months ſtay at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, returned to Scotland, which he ſoon left again to make a 
tour of ſome months, in 1664, to Holland and France. At Am- 
ſterdam, by the help of a Jewith rabbi, he perfected himſelf in the 


Hebrew language ; and likewiſe became acquainted with the lead- 


ing men of the different perſuafions tolerated in that country, as 
Calviniſts, Arminians, Lutherans, Anabapiiſts, Browniſts, Papiſts, 
and Unitarians, amongſt each of which, he uſed frequently to de- 
clare, he met with men of ſuch unfeigned piety and virtue, that he 
became fixed in a ſtrong principle of univerſal charity, and an in- 
vincible abhorrence of all ſeverities, on account of religious diſſen- 
ons. On his return to Scotland, he was admitted into holy orders, 
by the bithop of Edinburgh, in 1665, and preſented to the living of 
Saltoun. The conduct of the Scotch biſh»ps ſeemed to him fo 
unbecoming the epiſcopal character, that he drew up a memorial of 
their abuſes. In 1668, he was employed in negociating the ſcheme 


of accommodation between the epiſcopal and preſbyterian parties, 


and, by his advice, many of the latter were put into the vacant 
churches. The year following he was made divinity profeſſor at 
Glaſgow, where he continued four years and a hall, equally hated 
by the zealots of both parties. In the frequent vitits he made to 
the ducheſs of Hamilton, he fo far gained her confidence as to be 
intruſted with the peruſal and arrangement of her papers, relating 
to her father's and uncle's miniſtry ; which put him upon writing 


Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, and occaſioned his being in- 


vited to London by the earl of Lauderdale, who offered to furniſh 
him with ſome anecdotes towards compiling thoſe memoirs, Dur- 
ing his ſtay in London, we are told by himſelf and his fon, he was 
offered the choice of four biſhoprics in Scotland, which he refuſed. 
On his return to Glaſgow, he married lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter to the earl of Caſſiles, a lady of great piety and know- 
ledge, highly eſteemed by the preſbyterians, to whoſe ſentiments 
ſhe was ſtrongly inclined. As there was ſome diſparity in their ages, 
that it might remain paſt diſpute that this match was wholly owing 
to inclination, not to avarice or ambition, the day before their mar- 
riage he delivered the lady a deed, whereby he renounced all pre- 
tenlion to her fortune, which was very conliderable, and muſt other- 
wile have fallen into his hands, ſhe herſelf having no intention to 
fecure it. In 1672, he publiſhed © A Vindication, &c. of the 
| e church 
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church and ſtate . of Scotiand ;** which at that juncture was looked 

upon as ſo great a ſervice, that he was again offered a biſhopric, and 
a promiſe of the next vacant arch-biſhopric, but did not accept of it, 
becauſe he remarked, that the great deſign of the court was to ad- 
vance popery. In 1673, he took another journey to London ; and, 
by the king's own nomination, after hearing him preach, was made 
one of his chaplains in ordinary. ts 

Upon his return to Scotland, he retired to his ſtation at Glaſgow, 
but was obliged the next year to return to court to juſtify himſelf 
againſt the accuſations of duke Lauderdale, who had repreſented him 
as the cauſe of the miſcarriages of all the court meaſures in Scotland. 
The king received him very coldly, and ordered his name to be 
ſtruck out of the liſt of chaplains; yet, at the duke of York's in- 
treaty, conſented to hear what he could offer in his own Juſtification, 
with which he ſeemed to be ſatisfied. Nevertheleſs, as Lauderdale 
had not dropt his reſentment, Mr. Burnet, who was told that his 
enemies had a deſign to get him impriſoned, reſigned his profeſſor's 
chair at Glaſgow, and refolved to fette in London. He preached 
in ſeveral churches, and had been actually choſen miniſter of one, 
had not the electors been deterred from it by a meſſage in the king's 
name. About this time the living of Cripplegate being vacant, 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's (in whoſe gift it was) hearing of 

his circumſtances, and the hardihips he had undergone, ſent him an 
offer of the benefice, but as he had been informed-of their firſt in- 
tention of conferring it on Dr. Fowler, he generouily declined it. 
In 1675, at the recommendation of lord Hollis, whom he had known 
in France, ambaſſador at that court, he was, by Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone, maſter of the rolls, appointed preacher of the chapel 
there, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the court. He was ſoon 
alter choſen a. leQurer of St. Clement's, and became one of the 
preachers that were moſt foliowed in town. In 1679, he pub- | 
liſhed the firſt volume of his © Hiſtory of the Reformation,” for 
which he had the thanks of both houſes of parliament : and two 
years after, the fecond volume, which met with the ſame appro- 
bation as the firſt. - About this time he attended a fick perſon, wha 
had been engaged in an amour with the earl of Rocheſter. The 

manner in which he treated her during her illneſs, gave that lord a 
great curioſity of being acquainted with him. Wherenpon for a 
whole winter, he ſpent one evening in a week with Mr. Barnet, 
who diſcourſed with him upon all thoſe topics, upon which ſceptics 
and men of looſe morals attack the Chriſtian religion. The happy 

etfect of theſe conlerences occaſioned the publication of his account 
of the life and death of that carl. 

In 1682, when the adminiſtration was changed in favour of the 
duke of York, being much reſorted to by perſons of all ranks and 
parties, in order to avoid returning viſits, he built a laboratory, and 
went for above a year, through a courle of chemical experiments, 
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Not long after, he refuſed a living of three hundred a year offered 


him by the earl of Efſex, on the terms of not refi.ling there, but in 
London. His behaviour at the lord Ruſſt!'s trial, and his attendance 
on him in priſon and at his execution, having drawn on him the in- 
dignation of the court, he took a ſhort tour to Paris, where unuſual 


civilities were ſhewn by the king of France's expreſs direction. He 


became acquainted with ſeveral eminent perſons ; but not thinking 
it right to be longer abſent from the duties of his calling, he returned 


to London, and that very year, in purſuance of the king's mandate, 


was diſcharged from his lectureſhip at St. Clement's : and having, 
on the 5th of November, 1684, preached a ſermon at the Rolls cha- 
pel, ſeverely inveighing againſt the doctrines of Popery and the 
principles of the Papiſts, he was, in December following, forbid to 
preach there any more. 1 

On king James's acceſſion to the throne, having obtained leave to 
go out of the kingdom, he firſt went to Paris, and lived in great re- 
tirement, till contracting an acquaintance with brigadier Stouppe, 
a proteſtant gentle man in the French ſervice, he made a tour with 


him to Italy. He met with an agreeable reception at Rome. Pope 


Innocent II. hearing of our author's arrival, ſent the captain of the 
Swiſs guards to acquaint him, that he would give him a private au- 
dience in bed, to avoid the ceremony of kifling his holineſs's {lipper. 
But Dr. Burnet excuſed himſelf as well as he could. 

One evening upon viſiting cardinal Howard, he found him diſtri- 
buting ſome relics to two French gentlemen, Whereupon he 
whiſpered to him in Engliſh, that it was ſomewhat odd, that a cler- 
gyman of the church of England ſhould be at Rome, helping them 
off with the ware of Babylon. The cardinal ſmiled at the remark, 
and repeating it in French to the gentlemen, bade them tell their 
countrymen how bold the heretics, and how mild the cardinals were 
at Rome. Some diſputes, which our author had at Rome, concern- 
ing religion, beginning to be taken notice of, made it proper for him 
to quit that city, which, upon an intimation given him by prince 
Borgheſe, he accordingly did. He. purſued his travels through 
Switzerland and Germany. In 1688, he came to Utrecht, with an 
intention to ſettle in ſome of the Seven Provinces. There he re- 
ceived an invitation from the prince and princeſs of Orange (to whom 
their party in England had recommended him) to come -to the 
Hague, which he accepted: he was ſoon made acquainted with the 
fecret of their counſels, and adviſed the fitting out of a fleet in Hol- 
land ſufficient to ſupport their deſigns and encourage their friends. 
This and the account of his travels, in which he endeavoured to 
blend popery and tyrauny together, and repreſent them as infepara- 
ble, with ſome papers, reflecting on the proceedings of England, 
that came out in ſingle ſheets, and were diſperſed in ſeveral parts of 
England, moſt of Which Mr. Burnet owns himſelf the author of, 
alarmed king James; and were the occaſion of his writing twice 
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6gainkt him to the princeſs of Dos: and inſiſting, oy his ambaſ- 


fador, on his being forbid the court, which aſter much iinportunity 
was done, though he continued to be truſted and employed as before, 
the Dutch miniſters conſulting him daily. But that which gave, he 
tells us, the criſis to the king's anger, was, the news of Burnet's be- 
ing to be married to a conſidera ble fortune at the Hague. To put 
an end to theſe frequent conferences with the miniſters, a prole- 
cution for high treaſon was ſet on foot againſt him both in England 
and Scotland; but Burnet, receiving the news therevt before it came 
to the (lates, avoided the ſtorm, by petitioning tor, and obtaining 
without any difficulty, a bill of naturalization, in order to his in- 
tended marriage with Mary Scot, a Dutch lady, of conſiderable for- 
tune, who, with the advantage of birth, had thoſe oi a hne perſon 
and underſtand, ing. 

After his marriage with this lady, being legally under the protec= 
tion of Holland, he undertook, in a letter to the carl of Middleton, 
to anſwer all the matters laid to his charge; and added, that being 
now naturalized in Holland, his allegiance was, during his ſtay 1 in 
theſe parte, transferred from his maje ty to the {ftates-general ; and in 
another letter, that if, upon non-appearance, a ſentence ſhould be 
paſſcd againſt him, he might, to juſtity himſelf, be forced to give an 
account of the ſhare he had in affairs, in which he might be led to 
mention what he was atraid would not pleaſe his majeſty. Theſe 
expreſſions gave ſuch offence to the Englith court, that dropping the 
former proſecution, they proceeded againſt him as guilty of high 
treaſon, and a ſentence of outlawry was palled upon him; and 
thereupon the king firſt demanded him to be delivered up, and after- 
wards inlilted on Nis being baniſhed the $even Provinces, which the 
ſtates refuſed, alledging that he was become their ſubject ; and if the 
king had any thing to lay to Dr. Burnet's charge, juſlice ſhould be 
done in their courts. This put an end to all farther appli- 
cation to the ſtates ; and Dr. Burnet, ſecured from any danger, 
went on in aſlilting and forwarding the important affair of the 
Revolution. He gave early notice a it to the court of Hanover, 
intimating, that the ſucteſs of that project muſt naturally end 
in a ſucceſſion of that illuſtrious houſe to the Britiſh crown. He 
wrote alſo ſeveral pamphlets in ſupport of the prince ot Orange's de- 
ſigns, and allilted in drawing up his declaration, &c. and when he 
undertook the expedition to Eng! and, Dr. Eurnet accompanied him 
as his chaplain. After his landing, at Excter he propoled and drew 
up the aſſociation, and was of no ſmall ſervice on ſeveral occaſions. 
by a ſeaſonable diſplay of pulpit cloquence, to animate the prince's 
followers, and.gain over others to his intereſt, Nor did his ſer- 
vices pals unte arten for King William had not been many days 
on the throne, before Dr. Burnet was advanced to the ſee of Saliſ- 
bury, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward, deceaſed, being conſecrated 
May 34, 1689. He giſtinguithed himſelf i in the Houle of Lords, 
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by declaring for moderate meaſures with regard to the clergy, who 
ſcrupled to take the oaths, and for a toleration of the Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters. A paſſage in his paſtoral letter to the clergy of his dioceſe, 
concerning the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to King William 
and Queen Mary, dated May 15, 1689, which feemed to ground 
their title to the crown on the right of conqueſt, gave ſuch offence to 
both houſes of parliament, that they ordered it to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. As ſoon as the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment in 1686 was ended, he went down to his dioceſe, where he was 
very exact in the diſcharge of his function, and was particularly 
ſcrupulous in conferring orders and admitting to livings. | 

In 1698 he loſt his wife by the ſmall-pox; and as he was almoſt 
immediately after appointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, in 


whoſe education he took great pains, this employment, and the ten- 
der ape of his children, induced him the ſame year to fupply her 


loſs, by a marriage with Mrs. Berkeley, eldeſt daughter of Sir Ri- 
chard Blake, knight. | | | 
In 1699 he publiſhed his“ Expoſition on the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England.” In 1704 he had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee his project for augmenting poor livings carried into execution. 
The laſt five or ſix years of his life he grew more abſtracted from the 
world than he had been in the former part of it. He lived to fee a 
ſucceſſion take place, and that family eſtabliſhed, in whoſe intereſts 


he had been fo zealous. He died March 17, 1714-15, in the 72d 


ear of his age, and was interred in the pariſh church of St. James's, 
Clerkenwell. After his death, his “ Hiſtory of His Own Times, 
with his Life annexed,” was publiſhed by his ſon, Thomas Bur- 
net, eſq. | 


BURNET (Dr. Tromas), a moſt ingenious and learned writer, 
was born at Croft in Yorkſhire, in or about the year 1635. His firſt 
education was at the free-ſchool of North Alverton in that county, 


from whence he was removed, in June 1651, to Clare-hall, in Cam- 


bridge. Here he had the excellent Tillotſon for his tutor ; under 
whom, it is probable, he improved, if not imbibed, that free, gene- 
Tous, noble way of thinking, for which he is fo much diſtinguithed, 
and will be ever memorable. The very learned Dr. Cudworth was 
at that time maſter of Clare-hall, but removed from it to the maſter- 
ſhip of Chriſt's college, in 1654, and thither our author followed 
him. Under his patronage he was choſen fellow of it in 1657, com- 
menced maſter of arts in 1658, and became ſenior proctor of the 
univerſity in 1661; but how long afterwards he continued his reſi- 
dence there, does not appear. | | 

The next fituation and character we find him in, is that of go- 
vernor to the young earl of Wiltſhire, fon of the marquis of Win- 
cheſter, with whom he travelled abroad, and gave ſuch ſatisfaction, 


kat, ſoon after his retury to England, he was invited and provailes 
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on by the firſt duke of Ormond, to travel once more in the like cha- 
racer with the young earl of Offory, his grace's grandſon and heir 
apparent. Theſe honourable connections introduced him into what 
may properly be called the world; in which he afterwards confirmed 
and propagated the reputation he already had for fine parts and learn- 
ing, by the publication of his © Sacred Theory of the Earth,“ ori- 
ginally publiſhed in Latin, in two volumes quarto: the two firſt 
books, „concerning the Deluge and Paradiſe,” in 1681: the two 
laſt, „concerning the burning of the World, and the New Heavens 
and New Earth,” in 1689, The uncommon approbation this work 
met with, and the particular encouragement of Charley II. who was 
exceedingly taken with it, put the author upon tranſlating it into 
Engliſh. He did fo; and publiſhed the two firſt books in 1684, 
folio, with an elegant dedication to the king; as he did the two laſt, 
in 1689, with a no leſs elegant dedication to Queen Mary. The 
Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new compo- 
{ition upon the ſame ground, there being ſeveral additional chapters 
in it, and ſeveral new moulded. 

May 19, 1685, he was made maſter of the Charter-houſe, by the 
intereſt of the duke of Ormond, and ſoon after commenced LL. D. 
At what time he entered into orders is not exactly known; but it is 
plain that he was a clergyman at his election to this maſterſhip, 
trom the objection then made againſt him by ſome of the biſhops who 
were governors, namely, “ that he generally appeared ina lay habit.“ 
This objection, however, was over-ruled by his patron the duke of 
Ormond ; who aſſerted, in his favour, that he had no living, or other 
eccleſiaſtical preferment, and that his life and converſation were in 
all reſpects faitable to the clerical character. In the latter end of 
1686, Dr. Burnet's integrity, prudence, and reſolution, were fully 
tried in his new ſtation upon the following occaſion : one Andrew 
Popham, a Roman Catholic, came to the Charter-houſe, with a letter 
from King James to the governors, requiring them to chooſe and 
admit him, the ſaid Andrew Popham, a penſioner thereof, “ with- 
out tendering any oath or oaths unto him, or requiring of him any 
ſubſcription, recognition, or other act or acts, in conformity to the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England, as the ſame is 
now eſtabliſhed ; and notwithſtanding any ſtatute, order, or conſti- 
tution, of or in the ſaid hoſpital ; with which (ſays his majeſty) we 
are gracioully diſpoſed to diſpenſe in his behalf.” The governors 
were aſſembled, Popham appeared, and the king's letter was read; 
upon which the lord chancellor Jefferies moved, that without any 
debate they ſhould proceed to vote, whether Andrew Popham ſhould 
be admitted a penſioner of the hoſpital, according to the king's letter ; 
and it was put upon the maſter, Dr. Burnet, as the junior, to vote 
firſt, The maſter told the governors, that he thought it was his 
duty to acquaint their lordſhips with the ſtate and conſtitution of that 
hoſpital ; and though this was oppoſed by ſome, yet, after a little 
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debate, the maſter was HY who obſerved, has | to GE a Pen 
ſioner into the hoſpital without his taking the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, was not only contrary tothe conſtitution of the h oſpital, 
but to an expreſs act of parliament for the better eſtabliſhment 
thereof. One of the g governois aſked, what this was to the purpoſe? 
To whom the duke of Orm: od replied, that he thought it much to 
the purpoſe ; for an act of partiament was not fo light a thing as not 
to deſerve a conſideration. Alter ſome other diſcourſe, the queſtion 
was put, whether Popham ſhould be adinitted, and pailed in the ne- 
gative. A ſecond letter from the king was aſtervwards ſeat; to which 
the governors, in a letter addreiled to his majeſly, humbly replied, 
and gave their reaſons why they could not comply with his pleaſure, 
in admitting Andrew Popham as a penſioner ot the hoſpital. This 
not ſatisfying King James, he ordered Chancellor Jede to find out 
a way how he might have right done him at the hoſpital ; and the 
maſter was particularly threatened to be ſummoned before the eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſioners: but by this time they were quarrelling 
with the univerſitics, and had their hands full of 810 „ and ſo 
the affair was dropped. This was the firit {ſtand made againſt the 
diſpenſing power of that reign by any ſociety in England, and did 
good ſervice to the public; as fometimes a little frontier garrifon, 
well defended, gives a check to a great army, and a good example to 
the reſt of the country, to ſtand flouily upon their defence. A rela- 
tion of the Charter-houſe proceedings upon this occaſion was pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Burnet, in 1089. 

After the . he was introduced to court by his ho- 
noured tutor and worthy friend Archbiſhop Jillotſon; was made 
chaplain to the king, and ſoon aſter clerk of the cloſet. He was 
now looked upon as in the high road to great prefer ment, and had 
certainly a fine proſpect before him, when he ruined all by ſome 
unadviſed ſtrokes of his pen. In 1692 he publiſhed © Arc hologiz 
Thiloſophicæ; ive, Arina Antiqua de Rerum originibus,” in 
quarto, with a dedication to King, William, whole character he 
there draws with great ſtrengt! 1 of genius and art, and j in that beau- 


titul ſtyle which was peculiar to himſelf. But e e the high rank 


and authority of his patron, nor the great elegance and learning diſ- 
played throughout the work, could pr: otect the author from the cla- 
IfnOUFS raiſed againit him for allegorizing the (criptur account of the 
Hall of our firft pare nts 5 w. ich, id mult be contelled, is done with too 
great an air of ridiewe. Burnet himfcli, ſceins afterwards to have 
been e ; for it appears from a Latin letter, written by 
bunſelf to Wolters, a bookteller at Amſterdam, dated September 14, 
1694. that he choſe to have the mott offenſive parts omitted in the 
future ed;tions 0; that work, | tis, however 1 roved inſufficient to lay 
the ſtorm raiſed againſt bien! which avas rather increaſed than abated, 
by the encomium wich Mr. Charles Blount, the deiftical author of 
the © Oracles of Reaſon,” thought proper to beſtow upon his work; 
lor 
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ſor theſe gentlemen are always ready to receive a writer with open 
arms, when the bigots are caballing to puſh him over to their 
party, and, indeed, lometimes before. Blount, in a letter to his 
triend Gildon, tells him, that, “ according to his promiſe, he has 
{ent him a tranſlation of the ſeventh and eighth chapters, and alſo 
the Appendix, of the great and learned Dr. Burnet's Archæologiæ 
Philofophicæ, &c. a piece which he thinks one of the moſt inge- 
nious he ever read, and full of the moſt acute, as well as learned ob- 
ſcrvations.” 1 hefe ſeventh and eighth chapters, here tranſlated for 
Mr. Gildon's uſe, were unfortunately the molt exceptionable in 
the whole work; and being immediately adopted by an infidel 
writer, did give ſuch a plauſible, colour to the complaints of the 
clergy, that it was judged expedient, in that critical ſeaſon, to 
remove him from his place of clerk of the cloſet. He withdrew ac- 
cordingly from court; and, if Mr. Oldmixon can be credited, actu- 
ally miſſed the fee of Canterbury, upon the death of "Tillotſon, on 
account of this very work, which occaſioned him to be then repre- 
| ſented by ſome biſhops as a ſceptical writer. He retired to his be- 
loved ſtudies and contemplations in the Charter-houſe, without ſeek- 
ing, or perhaps deſiring, any farther preferment ; for he was a man 
of many virtues, and does not appear to have had any ambition in his 
nature. There he lived in a ſingle ſtate to a good old age; and 
there he died, Sept. 27, 1715. = 

In 1727 two other learned and elegant Latin works of our au- 
thor were publiſhed in 8vo; one “De Fide et Offhcis Chriſtia- 
norum;“ the other, “ De Statu Mortuorum et Refurgentium.” 
Burnet had himſelt cauſed to be {truck off at the preſs a few copies 
of each of theſe works, for the uſe of himſelf and ſome private 
friends; but did. not intend them for the public, there being ſome 
points diſcuſſed in them not ſo proper to be communicated openly. 
Vet, ſurreptitious copies from proof ſheets getting into the world, 
and the works being terribly mangled and full of faults, Mr. Wil- 
kinſon of Lincoln's Inn, Burnet's particular friend, and who was in 
polietlion of all his papers, thought it right to oblige the learned with 
a true copy of them, corrected by the doctor himſelf, as he did in 
1727. To the ſecond edition, in 1733, of « De ſtatu Mortuorum 
et Reſurgentium,“ is added an appendix, “De Futura Judzorum 
Reſtauratione;“ it appearing to the editor, from Burnet's papers, 
that it was deſigned to be placed there He is ſaid alſo to have been 
the author of three ſmall pieces without his name, under the title of 
„% Remarks upon an lay concerning Human Underſtanding;“ the 
wo firſt publiſhed in 1097, the laſt in 1699. 


BURNET (Dr. Tuostas), a phyſician of Scotland, of whoſe 
birth, life, and death, ſcarce any thing is recorded, except what the 
title-page of his books ſet forth, namely, that he was © M. D. Me- 
dicus Regius, ct Collegii Regii Medicorum Edinburgenſis Socius.“ 


His 
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His name deſerves to be preſerved, however, for the ſake of two _ 
uſeful works which he hath left: one is, „ Thelaurus Medicine 
Practice, London, 1673, in quarto; the other, “ Hippocrates 
Conttactus, in quo Hippocratis Oiuhia in brevem Epitomen redacta 
Habentur, Edinb. 1685, in $vo. 

EY) 

BURROW (Sir ]awrs), maiter of the crown-office, was elected 
F. R. S. and F. A, S. On the death of Mr. Weſt, in 1772, he was 
prevailed on to fill the preſident's chair at the Royal Society till the 
anniverſary eleftion, when he religned it to Sir John Pringle ; and 
Auguſt 10, 1773, when the Society preſented an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, he received the honour of knighthood. He publiſhed two vo- 
lumes of Reports, 177/06; two others in 1771 and 1776; and a 

volume of © Deciſions of the Court of King's Bench, upon Settle- 
ment Caſes, from 1732 to 1772; to which was ſubjoined “ An 
Eſſay of PunQuation,” in three parts, quarto, 1708, 1772, 1776. 
He publiſhed, without his name, “ A few Anecdotes and Obſerva— 
tions relating to Oliver Cromwell and his family,” He died Nov. 


5, 1782. 

BURTON (HENRY), was born at Birſall in Yorkſhire, about 
1579, and educated at St. John's college in Cambridge, where he 
took both his degrees in arts. He was afterwards incorporated 
- maiter of arts at Oxford, and took the degree of bachelor in divi- 
nity. He firſt was tutor to the ſons of Lord Carey, of Lepington 
— in 1625 carl of Monmouth); then clerk of the cloſet to 
Prince Henry; and, after his death, to Prince Charles, whom he 
was appointed to attend into Spain in 1623; but, for reaſons un— 
"known, was ſet aſide after part of his goods were ſhipped, and upon 
that prince's acceſſion to the crown, was removed irom being his 
. Clerk of the cloſet. Burton, highly diſguſted at this treatment, took 
every opportunity of expreſſing his reſentment, particularly by 
railing againſt the biſhops. * | 

In April 1625, he preſented a letter to King Charles, remon- 
ſtrating againſt Dr. Neile and Dr. Laud, his majelty's continual 
attendants, as popiſhly affected; and tor this, and ſome other indiſ- 
cretions, was forbid the court. Soon after, he was preſented to the 
reQory of St. Matthew's, in Friday-ſtreet, London. In December 

1636, he was ſummoned to appear before Mr. Duck, one of the 
commillioners for cauſes eceleſiaſtical, who tendered to him the oatiis 
ex oflicio, to anſwer to certain articles brought againſt him, for 
what hie had advanced in two ſermons, preached in his own church, 
on the preceding fifth of November. Burton, inſtead of anſwering, 
appealed to the king: neverth»lefs, a ſpecial high eommitſſhon court, 
which was called ſoon after in {octors-Commans, ſuſpended him in 
his abſence, from both his cf and benefice ; upon which he 
thought fit 0 abſcond, bu: pubiiſhco his two lermons under the 
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title of“ For God and the King ;” together with an Apology, juſti- 
fying his appeal. February 1, a ſerjeant at arms, with other officers, 
by virtue of a warrant from the Star-chamber, broke open his doors, 
ſeized his papers, and took him into cuſtody. Next day he was, by 
an order of the privy council, committed to the Fleet priſon; from 
which place he dated one epiſtle to his majeſty, another to the judges, 
and a third to the true-hearted nobility. March 11, he was proceeded 
againſt in the Star-chamber, for writing and publiſhing ſeditious, 
{chiſmatical, and libellous books, againſt the hierarchy of the church, 
and to the ſcandal of the government. To this information, he {and 
Battwick and Prynne, who were indicted with him) prepared an- 
ſwers. In the end of May, 1637, a perſon came to the Fleet to 
examine Burton upon his anſwer ; but hearing that the greateſt part 
of it had been expunged, he refuſed to be examined, unleſs his an- 
{wer might be admitted as it was put in, or he permitted to put in 2 
new anſwer. June 2, it was ordered by the court, that if he wouid 
not anſwer to interrogatories framed upon his anſwer, he would be 
proceeded againſt pro confeſſo. Accordingly, June 14, Burton, and 


the two others, being brought to the bar, the information was read, 


and no legal an{wer having been put in in time, nor filed on record, 
the court began, for this contempt, to proceed to ſentence. The de- 
ferdants cried out for juſtice, that their anſwers might be read, and 
that they might not be condemned unheard. Nevertheleſs, becauſe 
their anſwers were not filed on record, the court proceeded to pals 


ſentence; which was, that Burton, Prynne, and Bait wick pay a fine 


of hive thouſand pounds each, and that Burton, in particular, be de- 
prived of his eccleſiaſtical benefice, degraded from his miniſterial 
function and degrees in the univerſity, be ſet on the pillory, have 
both his ears cut off there, confined to perpetual cloſe impriſonment 
in Lancsfler caſtle, debarred the acceſs of his wife, or any other, 
except his keeper, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and paper: all 
which, except the fine, was executed accordingly. After twelve 
weeks impriſonment in the common paol at Lancaſter, where great 
crowds, pitying his misfortunes, reſlorted to him, ſome of his papers 
being diſperſed in London, he was removed, by an order of council, 
to Cornet caſtle, in the iſle of Guernſey, October 1637, where he 
was ſhut up almoſt three years; till in November 1640, the Houle 
of Commons, upon his wife's petition, complaining of the ſeverity 
of his ſentence, ordered that he thould be forthwith ſent for to the 
parliament in ſafe cuſtody. Burton, on his arrival in London, pre- 
ſented a petition to the Houſe of Commons, ſetting forth his ſuffer- 
ings. In conſequence of which, the houſe reſolved, that the fentence 
againſt him was illegal, and ought to be reverſed ; that he be freed 
from the fine of five thouſand pounds, and from impitſonmznt, and 
reſtored to his degrees in the univertityg orders in the miniltry, and 
to his eccleſiaſtical benefice in Frid reet, London; alſo have 
recompence for his impriſonment, and for the Joſs of his ears, 
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which they fixed at ſix thouſand pounds; ; but, by reaſon of the en- 
ſuing contuſions in the kingdom, he never received that ſam. He 
was however reſtored to his living at St. Matthew's, after which he 
declared himſelf an Independent, and complicd with all the altera- 
tions that enſued ; but when he ſaw what ſtrange courſes the par- 
lament took, he grew more moderate. He dicd Jan. 1047-8. 


BURTON (WILLIAM), eldeſt fon of Ralph Burton, eſq. of 
Lindley, in Leiceſterſhire, was born Auguſt 24, 1575, educated at 
the , ſchool of Sutton-Coldficld, in Warwickſhire, admitted of 
Brazen- noſe, college, Oxford, 1591, and of the Inner Temple, May 
20, 1593, bachelor of arts June 22, 1524, and afterwards a barriſter 
and reporter in the court of Common Pleas. But his natural genius 
leading him to the ſtudies of heraldry, genealogies, and antiquities, he 
became excellent in thoſe obſcure and intricate matters; and, look 
upon him as a gentleman, was accounted by all that knew him to 
be the beſt of his time for thoſe ſtudics, as may appear by his de- 
ſcription of Leiceſterſhire. In 1602 he corrected Saxton's map 
of that county, with the addition of eighty towns. His weak con- 
ſtitution not permitting him to follow his bulineſs, he retired into 
the country ; and his great w ork, © The Deſcription of Leiceſter- 

ſhire,” was 1 in folio, 1622. He was aſſiſted in this un- 
dertaking by his kinſman, John Beaumont, of Gracedieu, eſq. and 
Auguſtus Vincent, Rougecroix. He drew up the corollary of Le- 
land's life, prefixed to the ** Collectanea,“ with his favourite device, 
the ſun recovering from an eclipie, and motto, “ Rilucera,” dated 
Faledi, 1612, from Falde, a pleaſant village near Tutbury, Stafford- 
ſhire, and a great patrimony belonging to his family, and then to 
him. The county hiſtory was dated from the ſame village, Oct. 30, 
1622. He alſo cauſed part of Leland's Itinerary to be tranſcribed, 
1631, and gave both the tranſeript, and the ſeven original e 
to the Bodleian library, 1632; as allo Talbot's notes. To him his 
countryman, Thomas Puretoy, eſd. of Barwell, bequeathed Leland's 
Collectanca after his death, 1612. In 1625 - he reſided at Lindley, 
where, among other works, he compiled a 110 volume (which [tilt 
remains in MS.), under the titles of © Antiquitates de Dadlington.”” 
He died at Falde, after ſuffering much in the. civil war, April 6, 
1045, and was buried in the parith church thereto belonging, called 
Hanbury. He left ſeveral notes, collections of arms and monu— 
ments, genealogies, and other matters of antiquity, which he had 
gathered from divers churches and gentlemen's houſes. 

— 

BURTON Roper , known to the learned by the name of De- 
mocritus Junior, was broth er of the preceding, and born at Lindley ,: 
Feb. 8, 1676. He was ucated at the ſame fchool-with his bro- 

ther, and in 1593 ſent ta ame college. In 1599 he was 3 
IF U. 
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ſtudent of Chriſt-church, and, for form's ſake, as Wood tells us, 
for he wanted not a tutor, was put under the tuition of Dr. John 
Bancroft, afterwards biſhop of Oxford. In 1616 he had the vica- 
rage of St. Thomas, in the weſt ſuburb of Oxford, conferred on 
him by the dean and canons of Chriſt-church, to the pariſhioners of 
which, it is ſaid, that he always gave the facrament in wafers; and 
this, with the rectory of Segrave in Leiceſterſhire, given him ſome 
years after by George Lord Berkeley, he held with ſome difficulty 
(for the ſtorm was gathering over England, and the troubles were 
coming on) to the day of his death, which happened in January, 
1039. | | | 

He was a man of general learning, a great philologer, an exact 
mathematician, and (what makes the peculiarity of his character) a 
very curious calculator of nativities. He was extremely ſtudious, 
and of a melancholy turn, yet an agreeable companion, and very 
humorous. © The Anatomy of Melancholy,“ by Democritus Ju- 
nior, as he calls himſelf, ſhews, that theſe ſeemingly different qua- 
lities were mixed together in his compoſition. This book was 
printed firſt in quarto, afterwards many times in folio, to the great 
profit of the bookſeller, who, as Mr. Wood tells us, got an eſtate by 
it. Some circumſtances attending his death occaſioned ſtrange 
ſuſpicions. He died in his chambers at Chriſt-church, at or very 
near the time which it ſeems he had for ſome years before pre- 
dicted from the calculation of his nativity ; and this exactneſs made 
it whiſpered about, that for the glory of aſtrology, and rather than 
his calculation ſhould fail, he became indeed a felo de ſe. This, 
however, was certainly not notorious ; for he was buried with due 
ſolemnity in the cathedral of Chriſt-church, and had a fair monument 
erected to his memory, with his buſt in ruff, gown, hair, and beard; 
on the right hand of which is the calculation of his own nativity, 
and under it an inſcription made by himſelf. 

He left a very choice collection of books, part of which he be- 
queathed to the Bodleian, and one hundred pounds, to buy five pounds 
worth of books yearly for Chriſt-church library. 


BURTON (Jon), a learned divine, was born in 1696, at 
Wembworth, in Devonthire, of which pariſh his father was rector. 
The firſt part of his grammatical education he received at Oke- 
hampton, and the remainder at Ely. Such were the proofs which 
young Burton afforded at ſchool of his capacity, diligence, and 
worthy diſpoſitions, that the learned Dr. Athton, maſter of Jeſus 
college, Cambridge, deſigned to have him admitted into his own 
college; but in the- mean time Dr. Turner, preſident of Corpus 
Chriſti college, Oxford, having made an accidental trial of Mr. 
Burton's literary improvements, procured him a ſcholarſhip in that 
college in 1713, when he was ſeventc+ 1 years of age. Here he 
made fo diſtinguithed a progreſs, that Dr. Mather, the preſident, ap- 
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pointed him to the important office of tutor when he was only ba” 
chelor of arts. Soon after the college conferred upon him the ho” 
nour of reading the Greek lecture. During the whole courſe of hi? 
ſtudies, his behaviour was at once ſo chearful and fo regular, that he 
equally recommended himſelf to the affection of his equals, and the 
eſteem of his ſuperiors. Dr. Potter, in particular, at that time bi- 
ſhop of Oxford, conceived a great regard for him. March 24, 
1720, Mr. Burton was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts. In 
the exerciſe of his duty as a tutor, no one could exceed him in at- 
tention, diligence, and a zealous concern for the improvement of his 
upils.” As he was himſelf unacquainted with mathematics, and 
ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, he took effectual care that the young 
men under his tuition ſhould be well inſtructed in theſe points. 
ith regard to thoſe of his pupils who were upon charitable foun- 
dations, he was ſolicitous that the acquiſition of knowledge ſhould be 
rendered as cheap to them as poſſible. He was even anxious that it 
might be no expence to them at all; and indeed, fo diſintereſted and 
beneficent was the whole of his conduct, that, after having diſ- 
charged the office of a tutor almoſt fifteen years, he was ſcarcely poſ- 
ee of fifty pounds when he quitted the univerſity. In reviſing, 


correcting. and improving the exerciſes of his ſtudents, Mr. Burton 
diſplayed ſurpriſinig patience, and indefatigable diligence; and there 


are ſtill extant his themes, declamations, orations, and poems of every 
kind, which he compoſed for the uſe of his own pupils, and even of 


others. His attention, however, was not ſolely confined to the 
buſineſs of tuition. He was anxious for reſtoring the credit of the 
_ univerſity preſs, and for enabling poor editors to carry on their lite- 
'Fary undertakings. With this view, he often prevailed upon Dr. 


Mather, Dr. Holmes, and other vice: chancellors, to order new types; 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſome noble friends, he was fo ſtrenuous in 


behalf of the learned Hutchinſon, the editor of Xenophon, that no 


editors, {ince that time, have had any delay or difficulty in obtaining 
the exemption from the duty on paper, which has been granted by 
parliament to books. printed at the Clarendon preſs. It was alſo 
by Mr. Burton's perſuaſion, that Mr. (afterwards lord) Rolle gave 
100l. to the univerſity, for the purpoſe of lending it to editors; and 
that Dr. Hodges, provoſt of Oriel college, bequeathed 200]. to the 


' Tame uſe. In 1725, when our learned tutor. was proctor and 


maſter of the ſchools, he ſpoke, before the determining bachelors, a 
Latin oration, entitled «© Heli,” which was both written and pub- 
tihed with he deſign of enforcing the ſalutary exerciſe of acade- 
mical diſcipline. The ſame ſubje& was ſtill more fully conlidered 
, 1. in four Latin ſermons, preached before the univerſity, which, 
likewiſe, with appendixes, were afterwards given to the public. 
Indeed, the labour that Mr. Burton, during two years, chearfully 
went through, as maſter of the ſchools, was immenſe. July 19, 


1729, 
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1729, Mr. Burton was admitted to the degree of bachelor of divi- 
nity; and in 1732, when the ſettlement of Georgia was in agi- 
tation, being ſolicited to give his aſſiſtance in promoting that under- 
taking, he preached a ſermon in it's recommendation; and his diſ- 
courſe was afterwards publiſhed, with an appendix concerning the 
ſtate of the colony. He was likewiſe, through his whole life, an 
ardent promoter of Dr. Bray's admirable ſcheme of parochial li- 

braries. | Y | 
Among other youths who were committed to the tuition of Mr. 
Burton, there were ſeveral. from Eton ſchool, who excelled in ge- 
nius and i, This circumſtance introduced him to an epiſ- 
tolary correſpondence, and a ſocial intercourſe, with the maſters of 
the {chool, and the provoſt and fellows of the college; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that they formed ſo good an opinion of his 
diſpoſition and character, as to elect him, in 1733, into a fellowſhip 
of their ſociety. About the ſame time, upon the death of Dr. Ed- 
ward Littleton, he was preſented to the vicarage of Maple. derham, 
in Oxfordſhire; which may be conſidered as a grand zra in Mr. 
Burton's life. Upon going to take poſſeſſion of his new prefer. 
ment, he found the widow of his predeceſſor, and three infant 
daughters, without a home, and without a fortune. A fight fo 
affecting inſpired him with compaſſion, compaſſion was followed by 
love, and love by marriage. Mr. Burton ſhewed the ſame con- 
tempt for money, and perhaps carried it to an exceſs, after he was 
ſettled in his living. His ſituation being remarkably pleaſant, no- 
thing gave him a greater delight than repairing, enlarging, and 
adorning his houſe, embelliſhing his gardens, planting trees, ciear- 
ing fields, making roads, and introducing ſuch other improvements 
as he believed would be of advantage to his ſucceſſors. Works of a 
ſimilar kind were undertaken by him, when, in 1766, he was infti- 
tuted to the rectory of Worpleſdon, in Surry. In 1748 the death of 
his wife affected him in the tendereſt manner, as is evident from 
the ſeveral parts of his Opuſcula Metrico-Profaica.*”” This event 
did not leflen his regard for her three orphan daughters, towards 
whom he continued to exert the greateſt affection, care, and libs- 
rality, From henceforward he ſpent the principal part of the year 
at Eton college; where he gave himſelf entirely up to the ſtudy of 
literature, and the aſſiſtance of his friends: but wherever there were 
any public meetings on literary or eccleſiaſtic affairs, whether at Ox- 
ford, London, or Cambridge, he had much ſatisfaction in being pre- 
ſent at them. July 1, 1752, he took the degree of doctor in divi- 
nity, and afterwards publiſhed his lectures on that occaſion, He 
was intimately connected with many of the biſhops; and whilſt ca- 
reſſed by the governors of the church, was equally dear to the loweſt 
of the clergy. Nothing was more agreeable to him, than to ſee all 
around him eaſy, cheartul, and happy. To ſuch of the young ſcho- 
lars of Eton as appearcd to be or promiſing abilities and mn 
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he ſhewed a particular attention, made them the companions of his 
hours of leiſure, and afforded them every encouragement which lay 
in his power. 5 | . 

When Dr. Burton came to an advanced age, and his eyes began 


divinity. From hence his phyſician and friends conceived hopes, 
though miſtaken ones, of his recovery; for, after a moſt ſerene 
ſleep, he quietly departed this life the next morning, being Feb- 


ruary 11, 1771, aged 76. 
BUSBEQUIUS, or BUSBEC (Auctr GisLEN), was the na- 

tural ſon of the lord of Buſbec, and born at Commines, a town in 
Flanders, 1522. The early proofs he gave of an extraordinary 
genius induced his father to ſpare neither care nor expence to get 

. him properly inſtructed, and to obtain his legitimation from the 
emperor Charles V. He was ſent to ſtudy at the univerſities of 
Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and Padua. He was ſome time 
at London, whither he attended the ambaſſador of Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans. In 1554, he was appointed ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople, but made a very ſhort ſtay there. Being ſent back the 
following year, his ſecond embaſſy proved longer and more fortu- 
nate, for it laſted feven years, and ended in a good treaty. He 
5 may a perfect knowledge of tlie ſtite of the Ottoman empire, 
and the true means of attacking tt with ſucceſs; on which ſubject 
he compoſed a very judicious diſcourſe, entitled, “ De re militari 
contra 'Turcam inſtituenda_confilium.” Without negleQing any 
thing that related to the buſineſs of his einbaſſy, he laboured ſuc- 
ceſsfully for the republic of letters, collecting inſcriptions, purcha- 
ſing manuſcripts, ſearching after rare plants, and inquiring into the 
nature of animals. When he fet out the ſecond time to Conſtan- 

tinople, he carried with him a painter, to take draughts of the 
plants and animals that were unknown in the Weſt, The relation 
which he wrote of his two journeys to Turkey is much commended 
by Thuanus. He was deſirous of paſling the latter part of his life 
in privacy, but the emperor Maximilian made choice of him to be 
governor to his ſons; and when his daughter princeſs Elizabeth 
was matried to Charles IX. of France, Buſbec was nominated to 


conduct her to Paris. This queen gave him the whole ſuperinten- 
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dance of her houſhold and of her affairs, and when ſhe quitted 
France, on her huſband's death, left him there as her ambaiſador. 
He was continued in that quality by the emperor Rodolph. He 
died Oct. 1592. . 5 


mw 


BUSBY (RichAxp), a very eminent ſchoolmaſter, was fon of 
Richard Buſby of Weſtminſter, gentleman ; and born at Lutton 
in Lincolnſhire, Sept. 22, 1606. Having paſſed through the claſſes 
of Weſtminſter- ſchool as a king's ſcholar, he was, in Mo elected 
ſtudent of Chriſt- church. He took the degree of B. A. OR. 21, 1628 ; 
and that of M. A. June 18, 1631. July 1639, he was admitted to the 
prebend and rectory of Cudworth, in the church of Wells. Dec. 


13, 1640, he was appointed maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool ; and by 


his ſkill and diligence in the diſcharge of this. moſt laborious and 
important office for the ſpace of 55 years, bred up the greateſt 
number of eminent men in church and (tate, that ever adorned at 
one time any age or nation. After the Reſtoration, Charles II. 
conferred on him a prebend of Weſtminſter, into which he was 
inſtalled July 5, 1660; and the rith of Auguſt following, he was 
made trea{urer and canon reſidentiary of the church of Wells. He 
took the degree of D. D. Oct. 19, 1660. At the coronation of 
Charles II. he carried the ampulla, and in the convocation, which 
met June 24, 1661, he was proctor for the chapter of Bath and 
Wells; and one of thoſe who approved and ſubſcribed the com- 
mon-prayer-book. This great man, after a long and healthy life, 
the conſequence of his chaſtity, ſobriety, and temperance, died 
April 6, 1695, aged 89, and was buried in Weltminſter-abbey, 
where there is a fine monument erected to him, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, of which the following is the ſubſtance : „ You ſee below 
a repreſentation of Butby's body, and outward. appearance. If you 
would ſee his inward qualifications, behold the lights of both uni- 


verſities, and of Weſtminſter-hall, the chief men at court, in the 


parliament, and in the church. And when you perceive how large, 
and how plentiful a harveſt of ingenious men was fown by him, 
conſider how great was the ſower.” He was a perſon very ſaga- 
cious in finding out every one's genius and diſpoſition, and no leſs 
induſtrious in employing them to advantage, and forwarding them 
ſucceſsfully, He was a perſon, who ſo formed and trained up the 
minds of youth by his inſtructions, that they learned at the ſame 
time both to ſpeak and to be wile ; and whilſt they were inſtructed 
by him as boys, they inſenſibly grew up to be men, As many 
ſcholars. as he ſent out into the world, ſo many faithful, and, in 
general, brave champions, did church and ſtate obtain. Whatever 
reputation Weſtminſter- ſchool enjoys, whatever advantage has thence 
accrued, is chiefly due to Buſby, and will for ever be due to him. 
So uſeful a man God bleſſed with a long life, and crowned with riches. 
And he, on his part, cheartully devoted himſelf and his pofſeiſiuns, 

to 
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to the promoting of piety. To relieve the poor; to ſupport and 
encourage learned men ; to repair churches ; that, he thought, was 
truly enjoying his riches. And what he employed not upon thoſe 

ood uſes in his life-time, he bequeathed to the ſame at his death. 
He compoſed ſeveral books for the uſe of his ſchool. 


——— 


BUSSY (ROGER RABU TIN, Count of), a Frenchman, illuſtrious 
for wit and misfortunes, was born April 3, 1618, of an ancient 
family in Burgundy. He was trained to letters; after which he 
entered into the army, and riſing gradually to very high poſts, was 
much diſtinguiſhed as a military man. But what he had done with 
his ſword, he ſeems to have undone with his wit; for, expoſing 
ſome ladies of high rank and influence, in a piece entitled,“ Les 
Amours des Gaules,” he was complained of to the king, and im- 
priſoned in the Baſtile. This was about the year 1665. He was 
releaſed however from this place the year after, on account of ill- 
neſs ; but releaſed only to be baniſhed into the country, where he 
lived an exile many years upon his own eſtate, | 

Beſides the above-mentioned diſgrace, which this book occaſioned 
him, it drew on him the reſentment of Menage, who was highly 
offended at the liberty Buſſy had therein taken with him, in regard 
to Madame de Sevigne ; though the injury, as Bayle obſerves, lay 
not ſo much in any thing faid, as in the contempt with which he 
makes that lady treat him. However, Menage was no irreconcile- 
able enemy, but afterwards did him juſtice, 

Buſſy was the author of many other things; as, 1. Memoirs, 
1693, in 2 volumes, 4to. 2. Diſcourſe to his Children, upon the 
uſe to be made of Adverſity, and the different Events of Life, 1694, 
12mo. 3. Abridged Hiſtory of Lewis the Great, 1699, 12mo. 
4. Letters, 7 vol. 120. 5. Poems, ſcattered through his letters, 


and in other collections. All his works are in French, and were 


printed in Paris. He died in 1693, aged 75. 


BUTE (Jonx, EarL or), viſcount and baron Mountſtuart, 
knight of the garter, one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council, a baronet, ranger of Richmond- park, chancellor of the 
univerſity of Aberdeen, and preſident of the ſociety of antiquaries 
in Scotland. This nobleman, after having paſſed through various 
offices with great ability, was, in 1753, appointed prime miniſter 
of ſtate; and the nation being nearly exhauſted by a long and ex- 
penſive, though ſucceſsſul war, he concluded a peace, on terms 
more advantageous to this country than had ever been obtained be- 
fore. Though his conduct at that time was attacked by a party in 
oppoſition to government with much ſeverity and illiberality, yet 
the re is no doubt but the impartial page of hiſtory will do him am- 
ple juſtice. Lord Bute declared, on coming into office, that he 
would reſigu as ſoon as he had made the peace, and he kept his 

| word ; 
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word ; for, that great work being accompliſhed, he retired, in the 
plenitude of power, GP a lite of learned leiſure. He was na- 
turally diſpoſed to philoſophical ſtudies ; his knowledge was exten- 


— — e 


ſive, and his morals irreproachable. He was a lover and an encou- 


rager of learning and learned men, bf when genius and re- 
ſpectable character were united in the ſame perſon. It was on this 
principle that he aſked and obtained of his majeſty a penſion of 300l. 
a year for Dr. Johnſon. His lordſhip married Mary, only daughter 
of „ Ber Wortley Montague, eſq. by Mary Pierrepoint, daughter 
of the firſt duke of Kingſton, by whom he has had iſſue ſeven ſons 
and ſix daughters. Among many inſtances of his love to the arts, 
the earl of Bute printed, at his own expence, a botanical work, in 
nine quarto volumes, of plants appertaining only to England. Only 
twelve copies were printed; the expence of which amounted to 
Ioool. 2 

Portland, M. de Buffon, lady Suſan Mackenzie, lady Banks, and 
lord Mountſtuart. Thoſe remaining were reſerved for legacies, 
and the plates were deſtroyed. His lordthip died March to, 1792, 
aged 79. _ | 


BUTLER (SAMUEL), a poet of a very ſingular caſt, was born 
at Strentham in Worceſterſhire, and baptized Feb. 14, 1612, 
Having diſcovered an early inclination to learning, his father, Sa- 
muel Butler, a reputable country farmer, placed him at the free- 
ſchool of Worceſter ; whence he was ſent for ſome time to Cam- 


bridge, but never matriculated in that univerſity, After reſiding 


at it fix or ſeven years, he returned to his native country, and be- 
came clerk to one Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Croomb, an eminent juſtice 


of the peace for that county; with whom he lived ſome years in an 


eaſy and reputable ſtation. Here he found ſufficient leiſure to apply 
himſelf to whatſvever learning his inclinations led him, which was 


chiefly hiſtory and poetry; adding to theſe, for his diverſion, muſic : 
and painting. He was afterwards recommended to that great en- 


courager of learning, Elizabeth counteſs of Kent; in whoſe houſe 
he had not only the opportunity ot conſulting all kinds of books, 
but of converting with Mr. Selden, who oſten employed him to 


write letters beyond ſea, and tranſlate for him. He lived ſome. 


time allo with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of an ancient family 
in Bedfordſhire, and a famous commander under Oliver Cromwell. 
Whilſt he refided in this gentleman's family, it is generally ſuppoſed 
that he planned, it he did not write, the celebrated © Hudibras;“ 


under which character it is thought he intended to ridicule that 


knight. After the Reſtoration of Charles II. he was ma ie ſecretary 
to Richard carl of Carbury, lord preſident of the principality of 
Wales, who appointed him ſteward of Ludlow-caſtle, when the 
court was revived there. In this part of his life, he married Mrs. 
Herbert, à gentlewoman of a good family; aud lived, ſays 

7 ö Wood, 


* 


opies were preſented to the queen, to the late ducheſs of 
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Wood, upon her fortune, having ſtudied the common law, but never 
practiſed it. A fortune ſhe had, ſays his biographer, but it was 
loft by bad ſecurities. In 1663, was publiſhed the firſt part, con- 
taining three cantos, of the poem of © Hudibras,” which, as Prior 
relates, was made known at court by the taſte and influence of the 
earl of Dorſet. When it was known, it was neceſſarily admired ; 
the king quoted, the courtiers ſtudied, and the whole party of the 
royaliſts applauded it. Every eye watched for the golden ſhewer 
which*was to fall upon the author, who certainly was not without 
his part in the general expectation. In 1664 the ſecond part ap- 
peared: and the curioſity of the nation was rekindled, and the writer 
was again praiſed and elated. But praiſe was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, ſays Wood, gave him reaſon to hope for “ places and 
employments of value and credit; but no fuch advantages did he 
ever obtain: It is reported, that the king once gave him 300 gni- 
neas ; but of this temporary bounty we find no proof. Wood relates 
that he was ſecretary to Villiers duke of Buckingham, when he was 
chancellor of Cambridge: this is doubted by the other writer, who | 
vet allows the duke to have been his frequent benefactor. He died 
Sept. 25, 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unſucceſsfully ſoli- 
cited a ſubſcription for his interment in Weſtminſter-abbey, buried 
him at his own coſt in the church-yard of Covent Garden. About 
Hxty years afterward, Mr. Barber, a printer, mayor of London, 
and a friend to Butler's principles, beſtowed on him a monument in 
- Welſlminſter-abbey. | 4 

Aſter his death were publiſhed five ſmall volumes of his poſt- 
humous works; but from none of theſe pieces can his life be traced, 
or his character diſcovered. Some verſes, in the laſt collection, 
ſhew him to have been among thoſe who ridiculed the inſtitution 
of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were for ſome time 
very numerous and very acrimonious ; for what reaſon it is hard 
to conceive, ſince the philoſophers profeſſed not to advance doctrines, 
but to produce facts; and the moſt zealous enemy of innovation 
muſt admit the gradual progreſs of experience, however he may 
oppoſe hypothetical temerity. In this miſt of obſcurity paſſed the 
life of Butler, a man whoſe name can only periſh with his lan- 
guage. The mode and place of his education are unknown ; the 
events of his lite are variouſly related; and all that can be told with 
certainty is, that he was poor. | 

| — ——_— 5 

BUTLER (Jos Erh), late biſhop of Durham, a prelate of moſt 
diſtinguiſhed learning and piety, was the fon of a ſubſtantial and 
reputable ſhop-keeper at Wantage in Berkſhire, and born in 1692. 
The father, who was a preſbyterian, and had a numerous family. 
obſerving in this his youngeſt ſon, a ſtrong inclination to learning, 
ſent him, firſt to the grammar-ſ{chool in that town, and afterwards 
to an academy in Glouceſterſhire, in order to qualify him for a dii- 

| | ſenting 
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ſenting teacher. Before he left this place, he wrote fome remarks 
on Dr. Samuel Clarke's firſt ſermon at Boyle's lecture, which are 
to be found annexed to the doctor's treatiſe on the“ Being and 
Attributes of God ;” and in which he treats that abſtruſe and me- 
taphyſical ſubject with a degree of penetration and knowledge 
greatly ſuperior to his years. es | 3 
Having made it his buſineſs to examine the E of non- 
conform®*ty, and having diſcovered their weaknels, he reſolved to 
conform to the eſtabliſhed church; and, removing to Oxford, was 
admitted a commoner of Oriel college, in 1714 Here he contracted 
a friendſhip with Mr. Edward Talbot, fon of the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and brother to the lord chancellor ; which, in concert with 
his own rare qualities, laid the foundation of his ſubſequent ad- 
vancement. Hence he was firſt appointed preacher at the- Rolls, 
and rector of Haughton and of Stanhope, two rich and valuable be- 
nefices in the biſhopric of Durham. He quitred the Rolls in 1726, 
and publiſhed, in 8vo. a volume of ſermons, preached at that 
chapel. | | 
After this he conſtantly reſided at Stanhope, till 1733; when he 
was called to attend the lord chancellor Talbot as his chaplain, who 
gave him a prebend in the church of Rocheſter. In 1736, he was 
appointed clerk of the cloſet to queen Caroline, whom he attended 
every day, by her majeſty's ſpecial command, from feven to nine in 
the evening. In 1738, he was nominated to the biſhopric of Briſ- 
tol ; and not long :Fterwards to the deanery of St. Paul's, London. 
He now reſigned his living of Stanhope. In 1746, he was made 
clerk of the cloſet to the king; and in 1750 tranllated to Durham. 
This rich preferment he enjoyed but a ſhort time, for he died at 
Bath, June 16, 1752. TOE | 
His deep learning and comprehenſive mind appear ſufficiently in 
his writings, particularly in his work entitled, © The Analogy of 
Religion natural and revealed to the contlitution and courſe of na- 
ture,” publiſhed in 8vo. 1736. | 
— — ; 
BUTLER {ſaws}, carl, marquis, and duke of Ormond, an 
able ſtateſman, and moſt accompliſhed courtier, was the ſon of 
Thomas Put'er, efq. eldeſt fon and heir apparent of fir Walter Butler 
of Kilcath, by Mrs, Elizabeth Poyntz, and was born on the 19th 
of October 1510, in Newcaltle-houſe at Clerkenwell, which was 
then inhabited by his grandfather fir John Poyntz. He was lent to 
Ilatficld to a carpenter's wife, by whom he was nurſed till he was 
about three years old, and he was then ſent for over to Ireland by his 
tather and mother. Upon the deceaſe of the good old carl, his 
grandfather, fir Walter Butler of Kilcaſh, aſlumed that title, and 
his father was called by courteſy viſcount Thurles; who coming 
over to Kugland about the law-ſuits of the family, was unfortunately 
drowned near the Skerries, December 15, 1619, lcaying behind him 


— 
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a widow and ſeven children, in very diſconſolate circumſtances. 
James Butler, now in the ninth year of his age, was by courteſy 
ſtiled viſcount Thurles, and the next year was ſent over to England 
by his mother, and placed under the care of Mr. Conyers, a popiſh 
ſchoolmaſter at Finchley near Barnet, But fir William Parſons 
having, by ſome artifice, entitled the crown to the wardſhip of the 
young lord Thurles, king James removed him from this ſchool, 
and ſent him to Lambeth, to be brought up under the care and in- 
ſpection of Dr. George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, that he 
might be well fixed in the proteſtant religion. FE 
n the duke of Buckingham's being ſtabbed by Felton, lord 
Thurles embarked in a new ſcene of life: for finding his couſin, 


the lady Elizabeth Preſton, at court, and a very agrecable young-lady, 


he began to entertain deſires of compromiſing the diſputes that had 
been ſo fatal to both their families, by marrying her. He met, 
however, with many great difficulties in this affair, which might 
have exhauſted the patience, and been too hard for the prudence of 
an older man: but his conitancy in his addrefles, and his indefati- 
gable attention to remove theſe obſtacles, by degrees got the better 
of them all at laſt; fo that, with the king's conſent, ſignified by 
his letters patent, dated September 8, 1629, he obtained leave to 
matry her. This marriage was ſolemniſed the Chriſtmas following; 
and immediately aſter he went down to Acton in Glouceſterſhire, 
the ſeat of his uncle, fir Robers Poyntz ; and be with the aſſiſ- 
tance of his uncle's chaplain, he applied himſelf to, and gained a 
competent knowledge of, the Latin tongue. About the cloſe of the 

enſuing year, he went over to Ireland, where he ſoon after purchaſed 
a troop of horſe 3 but his affairs requiring his preſence in England, 
he left his lady behind him, and paſſing through the north of Ireland, 
crolfed over to Scotland, and having viſited his lady's relations in 
that kingdom. came up to London, where he was at the time of his 
grandfather's deceaſc, F ebruary 24, 1632, by which he became earl 
of Ormond. He returned to Ireland in the beginning of the month 
of September in the enſuing year, at a very critical juncture, when 
the lord Wentworth, afterwards the great earl of Stratford, entered 
upon the government of Ireland, with the title of lord depaty. He 
was very early and very advantageouſly taken notice of by that em1- 
nent ſtateſman, who, amongſt his other ſhining qualities, was an 
excellent judge of men. He had ſent a mellage to the earl of Or- 
mond, in relation to a ſubfeription for the ſupport of the army, 
which, however legal it might be, was a thing unqueſtionably neceſ- 
fary ; and this induced the carl to ſecond the lord deputy's deſires, 
in luch a manner, as procured him a very handſome letter of thanks. 
His lordthip ſoon after came up to Dublin, to pay his compliments 


to the Geputy ; who obſerving um very attentively as he croſſed the 
Ciltie-yard, faw ſomething ſo very extraordinary, in his looks and 


in nis mien, that he could not help laying to thoſe who ſt od near 
hm, 
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him.“ That If his {kill in phy ſiognomy did not fail U that young 
nobleman would make the greateſt man of his family: a prediction 
which did equal honour to the young earl of Ormo d, and to the 
lord deputy, whole ſkill in this inſtance-molt certainly did not de- 
cetve him. ö 
When the great rebellion broke out in Ireland, on the twenty- 
third of October 1641, the earl was at his country feat of Carrick, 
the governor being then in fir William Parſons and fir John Borlace, 
who had the title of Lords Juſtices. As ſoon as the king was in- 
formed of it, he thought of the ear of Ormond for lieutenant-gene- 
ral; and though the carl of Leiceſter, at the deſire of the parliament, 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, yet the lords pa ae upon 
notice of his majeſty's deſignation, ſigned a commiſſion to the earl of 
Ormond, to be lieutenant- general and commander in chief of the 
army, which conſiſted at that time of no more than three thouſand 
men. The earl no ſooner received this commiſſion, than he pro- 
poſed acting vigorouſly againſt the rebels, with the ſmall force he 
had, and what additional, troops could be immediately raiſed, that 
they might not have time to form or arm themſelves effectually: 
but from ſome fatal diſtaſte which the lords juſtices had to the earl, 
grounded, as a certain writer tells us, on their apprehenſion, that, if 
he ſuppreſſed the rebellion, he would be rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Ireland, they oppoſed him in every thing; ſo that with the 
beſt intention in the world he was not able to do much ; but what 
he could do he did. ; 
The king, being very ſenſible of the earl's entire fidelity to him, 
ſoon after created him marquis of Ormond, as a farther mark of his 
favour, 
Upon the return of the king from his long exile, the marquis of 
Ormond accompanied him into England, where he was immediately 
ſworn of the privy council, and made lord ſteward of the houſehold. 
He was ſoon after appointed lord lieutenant of Somerſetſhire, and 
high Reward of Weltminſter, Kingſton, and Briſtol, and reſtored to 
his office of chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin: neither was it 
long before the king gave him farther marks of affection and eſteem, 
by reſtoring and augmenting the county palatine of Tipperary, 
- which his family had never enjoyed from the time of it's being ſeized 
by King James. He was allo created baron of Lanthony and earl 
of Brecknock, and very particular regard was ſhewn by the parlia- 
ment alſo in reſpect to his eſtates; to all which the king likewiſe 
added ſome grants that brought him both honour and advantage. A 
little before his majeſty's coronation, he was raiſed to the dignity 
of duke of Ormond, and was created lord high ſteward of England, 
on account of that ſolemnity, at which he aſſiſted in that high of- 
tice. On the 4th of October, 1662, he was declared lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, which was ſo ſatisfactory to that kingdom, that gow! 
liament made his grace a preſent of thirty thouſand pounds; and, at 
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the ſame time that his grace ſent a Jetter of chore to the 
Houle of Commons for this high and extraordinary favour, Secre- 
tary Nicholas acquainted the lords juſlices that his majeſty conſi- 
dered that act of the parliament as a mark of affection to himſelf. 
The king's marriage hindered the duke's going over to Ireland ſo 
early as he iniended, and he did not arrive there till the 27th of 
July; yet he was fo adtive and vigorous in the diſpatch of bulineſs, 

that he paſſed the Act of Settlement, and ſome other neceſſary laws, 
on the 27th of September, by which oxder and good government in 
that kingdom were reftored, 

In the month of May, 1668, his grace came over to England, as 
well in obedience to the king's commands, as to take care of his 
concerns both public ard private. When he drew near London, 
he was met by abundance of perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and for- 
tune, who, from a rare principle of generoſity, thought it became 
them to ſhew this mark of reſpect for the duke. He was well re- 
ceived by the king, and upon a very ſevere and ſtrict inquiry into 
his conduct, there appeared no ground for cenſure. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, an opinion generally prevailed that he would not long con- 
tinue lurd lieutenant, of which he ſpoke. to the king in very pa- 
thetic terms, making ule, amongit others, of theſe, “ that though 
it would never trouble him to be undone for his majeſty, yet It 
would be an inſupportable affliction to be undone by him.“ The 
king pave him all — allurances in the world, and very probably 
meant as he ipoke; but the duke of Buckingham, who now go- 
verned all, made him fo uneaſy, that at length he refolved to diſplace 
him, as he did in the ſpring of the year 1069. Jo ballance the Joſs 
of favour at court, his grace received a new "and bigh office, merely 
from reſpect to his reputation. Dr. Gilbert Sheld 10n, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, being very old and infirm, refighed his poſt of chan- 
celior of the univerſity 01 Oxford, and that Icarned body, as a mark 
of their eſteem, unanimouſhy elected the duke of Ormond, Augult 4, 
1669. In 1677 his grace was again, appauinted lord et of 
Ireland, and ward raiſed to the title of duke in England, by a 
patent dated Nov. 9, in the thirty- jourth year of His najetty* s reign, 
by the title of Ormond. 

On the death of King Charles, his grace was recalied to England, 
where he was received with all poſtible marks of reſpect at at- 
tention, by all ranks of people, and with great civility by the king, 
at whoſe coronation he afſiſted, as at that of King Charles II. aud 
had the honour to carry the crown. 

In Auguſt 1686 the king made a progreſs into the weſt, in which 
his grace attended him as lat as Briſtol, and then his majeſty making 
longer ſtages than were proper for a perſon of his age, the duke re- 
turned to London, His affection for the perſon of the king, as well 
as his ſteady 7 oyaity, induced him to behave to that monarch with all 
imaginabie maiks of duty and reſpect ; but the violent ccunſels by 
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which that untortunate prince was hurried to his ruin, forced the 
duke of Orraond, as well as feveral others of his beſt ſubjects, to 
oppoſe his will in cales that were directly contrary to law, 

His grace died July 21, 1688, in the 58th year of his age. He 
was without doubt one of the beſt, as well as the greateſt, men of 
his time; had all the virtues requiſite to adorn a man of his rank, 
and very few foibles. In reſpect to his perſonal accomplithnients, 
he was exceeded by none, and equatled but by few. He had the 
look and air of a man of quality; a very graceful and eaſy beha- 
viour, Which at the tame time was ull of dignity, and created re- 
ſpect in all that ſaw him. To ſum up all, he pailed through a long 
life, and a varicty of fortunes, with honour and reputation, was 
eſteemed and beloved by the good men of all parties, and died as 
much regretted as it was poſſible for man to be. 


— ᷓꝓ—— 


BUTLER (Tromwas), earl of Oilory, whoſe ſhining qualities, 
great parts, andexemplary virtue, independently of his high birth, and 
the honours to Which he attained, rendered him the delight of the 
age in which he lived, was born when his father was earl of Ormond 
and Offory, in the caſtle of Kilkenny, Jaly 9, 1634. He was edu- 
cated in his father's houſe, with all imaginable care, and under the 
beſt maſters that, in thoſe troubleſome titnes, could be procured, till 
he was near thirteen; and then bis father having ſigned a treaty 
with the commillioners of the parliament, for ſurrendering up 
Dublin, he came with him over into England. His ſtay was not 
long at that time; for the marquis of Ormond, being obliged to quit 
the kingdom in February 1648, took his ſun with him to France, 
and when, in September following, the marquis went over again to 
Ireland, his lord{hip, and his brother Richard, were leſt at the houſe 
ot a Proteſtant miniiter, at Cacn in Normandy, for about a year, 
and were then ſent to a famous academy at Paris, where the ear! di- 
tinguithed himſelf by his dexterity in his exerciles, and by a ſteady 
and manly behaviour much beyond. his years. In December 1650 he 
came back to Caen, where the marchionets of Ormond then was, and 
remained there til] the ſummer of 1052, when he attended her lady- 
hip into England, from wheace he went with her, in the begin- 
ning of the next year, to Ireland. He returned from thence in 
1654, with his mother, to London, and reſided with her in Wild- 
houſes, but being wow a man, and much conred and carefled by 
perſons of all ranks, who were charmed with his eaſy and polite he- 


| haviour, and with the ſingular happineſs of his temper, in which a 


boundleſs bravery was united with the greateſt gentleneſs and mo- 
deity, he ſoon made a great figure, and his name was almoſt in 
every budy's mouth. This excited the jealouſy of Cromwell to a 
very high degree; and therefore he thought proper to ſecure him, 
which he accordingly did, in a very extraordinary Manner. He re- 
mained in the Tower near eight months, and then falling N of a 

ever, 
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fever, which threatened his life, Cromwell, not without great diffi- 
culty, conlented to his diſcharge. He went firſt, with the mar- 
chioneſs his mother, to Acton in Glouceſterſhire; but the phyſicians 
having certified that farther change of air was requiſite to reſtore his 
conſtitution, a paſs was obtained for him, and he went over to 
Flanders, and took with him his brother Lord Richard, who paſſed 
for his ſervant. He durſt not remain long there, for fear Cromwell 
fhould make it a pretence for ſeizing his mother's eſtate; and there- 
tore he retired into Holland, where he remained about four years, 
and behaved with ſo much prudence and diſcretion, that he was ad- 
mired and eſteemed by the greateſt men in the republic, more eſpe- 
cially by the Lord Beverweert, a nobleman of the firſt rank, and 
whoſe virtues were not at all inferior to his diſtinguiſhed birth. His 
intimacy with that nobleman, gave him an eee e of con- 
verſing with the Lady Emilia Naftau, his daughter, a lady of very 
great beauty, and endowed with al! the virtues of her ſex; fo that 
his lordſhip became very much in love with her, and a treaty of 
marriage being ſet on foot, the marquis of Ormond came to Hol- 
land on purpole to conclude it, which he did, though it was attended 
with ſome difficulties. 8 
Upon the Reſtoration, Lord Oſſory attended the king to England, 
and by patent, dated February 8, 1661, was appointed colonel of 
foot in Ireland. On the 13th of June following he was made 
colonel and captain of horſe. He was ſoon after appointed lieu- 
tenant- general of horſe; and in the beginning of 1662 he ſucceeded 
the earl of Montrath in the command of a regiment of foot and 
troop of horſe. On the 22d of June, in the ſame year, he was called 
by writ to the Houle of Lords in Ireland, and had very extraordinary 
compliments paid him on that occaſion by both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment. On the 16th of Auguſt, 1665, he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the army, in that kingdom; but returning into England 
the year following, he was with his brother-in-law, the earl of Ar- 
Iington, at his ſeat at Euſton in Norfolk, where, in the beginning of 
June, hearing the guns from tea, he, with Sir Thomas Clifford, 
tound means, on the 3d of that month, to get from Harwich on 
board the Engliſh fleet under the command of the duke of Albe- 
marle, to whom he brought the firſt news of Prince Rupert's com- 
ing to join him, and had his ſhare in that, and in the next day's 
10 action. He was ſoon after ſworn of the privy council in 
Ingland, being then lord of the bed-chamber to the king on his fa- 
' ther's reſignation; and on the-14th of September, 1656, he was 
Kmmoned by writ to the Engliſh Houſe of Lords, by the title of 
Lord Butler of Moore Park. He had not fat fix weeks in the 
Flouſe, before he called the duke of Buckingham to an account for 
faviag, on the debate of the bill for prohibiting the importation of 
Iriſh cattle, that none were againſt it but ſuch as had Iriſh eſtates, or 
Lich underſtandings. The duke was to have met him in Chelſea- 
<7 . | ticlds 
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fields the next day; but, in his ſtead, about three hours after the 
time, came an officer with a guard to ſecure him; and the duke had 


ſhared the ſame fate, it he had not prudently kept out of the way. 


The next morning his grace complained to the Houſe of Lords of a 
breach of privilege, which produced a new quarrel with the earl of 
Arlington. As ſoon as the king was informed ef this complaint, 
he ordered the carl oi Offory to be releaſed, who went immediately 
to the Houſe to make his defence; which did not hinder his being 
ſent to the Tower, and the duke was committed to the cuſtody of the 
uſher of the black rod; but in two days they were both releaſed. 
In May 1670, he attended the king in his journey to Dover, to meet 
his ſiſter the ducheſs of Orleans; and in October following he was 
ſent to Holland, to bring over the prince of Orange. At the cloſe 
of the ſame year he thought himſelf obliged to reſent, in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, the inſult offered his father by Colonel Blood, 
towards the duke of Buckingham, who was thought to be the author 
of it, In the month of February tollowing, he attended the prince 


of Orange back to the Hague, from whence he made a tour to the 


court of France, returned by the way ot Holland, and ſoon after he 
arrived in England. The prince of Orange, as a mark of his high 
eſteem and regard, ſent him a baſon and ewer of maſſy gold. In 


the ſummer of 1671 he went over again to Flanders and Holland, 


and in the beginning of 1672 he had the command of the Reſo- 


lution, a third rate man of war, having a little before received a very 
extraordinary mark of the king's ſincere affection for him. In 
April he had the command of the Victory given him, which was a 
ſecond rate. He was in the action off Southwould Bay, which hap- 
pened May 28, 1672, and acquired great reputation therein, as well 
as by relieving all the wounded ſeamen in St. Thomas's hoſpital ; 
and on the 3oth of September he was elected knight of the Garter. 
In November following he was ſent envoy extraordinary to France, 
with compliments of condolance on the death of the duke of Anjou. 
He was received there with extraordinary honours, and extremely 
preſſed to accept a command in the army; to induce him to which, 
he was offered twenty thouſand piſt»les for his equipage, and ten 
thouſand piſtoles a year: but he excuſed himſelf, though he could 
not avoid accepting, at his audience of leave, a jewel of the value 
oi two thouſand pounds. In May 1673, his majeſty honoured him 
with the command of the St. Michael, a firſt rate, and appointed him 
rear admiral of the blue on the ſcventeenth of the ſame month, in 
which poſt he ſerved in the enſuing battle againſt the Dutch, and 
covered the Prince, which was the thip wherein Sir Edward Spragge 
bote his flag, as admiral of the ſquadron, after his death, and the 
vellel's being diſabled, till towards night, and then brought her off 
in tow, and joined Prince Rupert's ſquadron, Upon this his lord- 
ſhip was promoted to the rank of rear-adiniral of the red; and on the 
roth of September he diſplayed the union flag, as A - 
| | Ca11C 
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chief of the whole fleet, in the abſence of Prince Rupert, by the 
king's ſpecial command. In 1675 he was, as a mark of their re- 
ſpect, choſen maſter of the brotherhood of Trinity-houſe, and in 
Auguſt following made one of the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty. In November 1676 he became lord chamberlain to Queen 
Catherine. A few years after he was made choice of to go over to 
Tangier in Barbary, in quality of governor : but while he was pre- 
paring every thing for that purpole, his lordſhip was ſuddenly taken 
Ill at Arlington- houſe, of a high and malignant fins, which diſturbed 
his head almoſt from the time he was ſcized. The phyſicians had 
for two days ſome hopes of his recovery; but he relapſed, and on 
July 30, 1680, expired, in the 47th year of his age, as univerfally 
lamented as he had been beloved. 
(us 0222 we. x0 | 

BUXTORF (Jon), the name ot two learned profeſſors of He- 
brew at Baſil, the father and ſon, wio are allowed a place among 
thote of the firſt rank for Rabbinical legung. The firſt work that 
Buxtorf the father compoſed was, his great die ge" entitled 


« Lexicon Chaldaicum, icon » Rabbinicum,“ printed at 
Bail in 1029, and 1s abſolutely necetiary for unlerRanding the 
Rabbins, being more extenſive than that of R. David of Pomis, 


printed at Venice in 1587. He wrote, l io dictionary of 
Hebrew and Chaldaic words in the 3ible, which is very methodical. 
There is nothing noe complete thun his © Treaſury of the Hebrew 
Grammar.“ He ailo printed a great Hebrew Bible at Baſil, in 
1618, with the Rabbins, the Chaldaic paraphraſes, and the Maſſora, 
after the manner of the great Bible of Venice; but. Father Simon 
thinks it incorrect. To this Bible is commonly added the Tiberias 
of the fame author, which is a commentary upon the Maſſora ; 
where he explains at large what the. Rabbins think of -it, and ex- 
ounds in Latin the terms of the Maffora, which are very difficult. 
He follows Rabbi Elias the Levite, in his expoſition of thoſe terms. 
He has alfo publiſhed “ Synogaga Judaica,” where he expoſes the 
ceremonies of the Jews; which, though it abounds in learning, does 
not greatly ſhew th: judgment of the compiler, who inſiſts too much 
upon trifles, merely for the ſake of re ndering the Jews ridiculous, 
The {mall abrid. ment of Leo of Modena upon this ſubject, tranſ- 
lated by Father Simon, is far better. We have beſides ſome other 
books of the ſame author, among whom is his * Bibliotheque of 
the Rabbins,” a curious work: but there have been {ſince his time 
a'great many diſcoveries made in that part of karning. They who 
have a mind to write Hebrew, may rake uſe of the collection of 
Hebrew letters which he has publiſhed under the title of “ Inſti- 
tatio Epiſtclaris Hebraica. He died at Balti of the plague in 1629, 
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BUX FORF (Jonxn), the fon, had no leſs ſkill in the Hebrew 
and the Rabbins than his father. He tranſlated ſome Rabbins, and, 
among others, the Moreh Nevochim of Maimonides,” and the 
book entitled © Coſri.“ He alſo wrote upon the Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Sytiac grammars. His Hebrew Concordance is much eſteemed; 
and being heir of his father's opinion, as well as Jewith literature, 
he has defended the antiquities of the points and vowels of the He- 
brew text againſt Lewis Capellus, in a book entitled © Tractatus 


de Punctorum, vocalium, et accentuum in libris veteris teſtamenti 


bl 


Hebraicis origine, antiquitate, et authoritate,” printed at Baſil, in 
1648. There is a great number of paſlages of the Rabbins cited in 
this book. He has alſo written another book, much more valuable, 
againſt the critiques of the ſaid Ludovicus Capellus, with this title, 
« Anticritica,” printed at Baſil, in 1653. He compoſed ſeveral diſ- 


ſertations upon different matters relating to the Jewiſh literature, in 


which he excelled; and died in 1664. 

Many learned men, who admire the Rabbinical excellence of 
theſe two great men, are not always ſatisfied with their judgment. 
They believe theſe authors too much led by the Rabbies; and that 
Capellus, though not ſo deep in Hebrew, has written more judi- 
ciouſly upon this argument. They add, that the ſtrong fancy which 
a great part of the German and Geneva divines have for the Hebrew 
points, proceeds in good meaſure from the regard they had for the 


two Buxtorfs, whoſe opinions they blindly followed, not being able 
to go to the bottom of ſo difficult a diſquiſition. Father Simon has 


ſpoken but flightly of them. © The two Buxtorts,” ſays he, © who 
have got much reputation, eſpecially among the Proteſtants, have in 
moſt of their works only ſhewn themſelves extremely prejudiced in 
favour of the Rabbins, without having conſulted any other authors.“ 
But Buxtorf the father received the higheſt encomiums from all the 
learned of his time. In particular, —— Voſſius, in the funeral 
oration which he made for Erpinius, ſays, that Europe had not a 


more knowing and learned man, nor one who was better verſed in 


the Rabbins, and in ſuch books that related to the Talmud, than 
Buxtorf.“ Joſeph Scaliger goes farther, and ſays, that Buxtorf 
ougght to be conſidered as the maſter of the Rabbins. He declares 
him to be the only man who underſtood the Hebrew language tho- 


roughly; and that, notwithſtanding his grey beard, he would gladly 


be his ſcholar:” which was the higheſt compliment that could be 
paid to fo young a man as Buxtort then was. 
— —— 


BYNG (Grose) lord viſcount Torrington, was the ſon of 


John Byng, eſq, and born 1663. At the age of fifteen he went vo- 
lunteer to ſea with the king's warrant. His early engagement in 


this courſe of life gave him little opportunity of acquiring learning, 
or cultivating the polite arts; but by his abilities and activity as a 


_ naval commander, he furniſhed abundant matter for the pens of 
YA: 2 * others. 
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others. We ſhall only juſt mention ſome of his great and gallant 
actions, and mult refer thoſe who require a fuller and more circum- 
ſtantial account of him to the hiſtorians of his time. | 
In 1704 he ſerved in the grand ffeet ſent to the Mediterranean, under 
the command of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, as rear-admiral of the red; 
and it was he ts commanded the fquadron that attacked, can- 
nonaded, and reduced Gibraltar. He was in the battle of Malaga, 
Which followed ſoon after; and for his behaviour in that action 
Queen Anne conferred on him the honour of knighthood. In 170g, 
in about two months time, he took twelve of the enemy's largeſt 
privateers, with the Thetis, a French man of war of forty-four guns, 
and alſo ſeven merchant ſhips, molt of them richly laden. The num- 
ber of men taken on board was 2070, and of guns 334. In 1718 he 
was made admiral and commander in chief of the fleet, and was ſent 
with a ſquadron into the Mediterranean for the protection of Italy, 
according to the obligation England was under by treaty, againſt the 
invaſion of the Spaniards; who had the year before ſurpriſed Sar- 
dinia, and this year landed an army in Sicily. In this expedition he 
detached Captain Walton in the Canterbury, with five more ſhips, 
in purſuit of ſix Spaniſh men of war, with gallies, fireſhips, bomb- 
veſſels, and ſtore-ſhips ; who took four Spaniſh men of war, with a 
bomb-veſſel, and a hip laden with arms; and burned four, with a 
fire-ſhip, and borab-veſſel. The king made the admiral a handſome 
preſent, and ſent him plenipotentiary powers to negotiate with the 
Princes and ſtates of Italy, as there ſhould be occaſion. He procured 
the emperor's troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes that ſtill held out 
in Sicily; ſailed atterwards to Malta, and brought out the Sicilian 
gallies, and a ſhip belonging to the Turky company. Soon after he 
received a gracious letter from the emperor Charles VI. written 
with his own hand, accompanied with a picture of his Imperial 
majeſty, ſet round with very large diamonds, as a mark of the grate- 
ful fenſe he had of his fervices. It was entirely owing to his ad- 
vice and affiftance, that the Germans retook the city of Meſſina, 
1779, and deſtroyed the ſhips that lay in the baſon. The Spaniards 
being much diſtreſſed, offered to quit Sicily; but the admiral declared 
that the Spaniſh troops ſhould never be ſuffered to quit the iſland till 
the king of Spain had acceded to the quadruple alliance; which he 
was at laſf compelled to do. 15 | | 
After performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the king received him 
with the moſt gracions expreſſions of favour and ſatisfaction, made 
him rear-admiral of England, and treaſurer of the navy, one of his 
moſt honourable privy council, baron Byng of Southill in the county 
of Bedford, viſcount "Forringtow in Devonſhire, and one of the 
Enights companions of the Bath, upon the revival of that order. 

In 1727. George the Second, on his acceſſion to the crown, 
placed him at the head of his naval affairs, as firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the admiralty ; in which high ſtation he died Jan. 17, 1933» 55 
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the 7oth year of his age. He was father of the unfortunate admiral 
John Byng, who was ſhot at Portſmouth, March 14, 1757. 


BYROM (Jonx), a poetical writer, and the inventor of a new 
ſhort hand, was born at Kerſall, near Mancheſter, in 1691; and was 
a younger fon of Mr. Edward Byrom, a linen-draper ; who was 
deſcended from a genteel family in Lancaſhire. 3 Byrom 
having received the firſt rudiments of his education at his native 
place, was removed to Merchant Taylors School in London, in 
which excellent ſeininary his genius ſoon began to diſplay itſelf, 
and where he made ſuch. an extraordinary progreſs in claſſical learn- 

ing, that he was deſtined for the univerſity. Accordingly, at the 
age of ſixteen, he was ſent to Cambridge, and, on the 6th of July 
1708, was admitted a penſioner of Trinity College, under the tuition 
of Mr. Baker, In the univerſity, he gave no greater ſhare of atten- 
tion to logic and philoſophy than was neceſſary to quality him for 
his degrees. The bent of his inclination was to poetry; and the 
firſt public ſpecimen of his talents in this way, appeared in his beau- 
tiful and natural paſtoral, “ Colin to Phoebe,” which was printed 
in the eighth volume of the Spectator, and has always been very 
much admired. It is, indeed, the beſt of his poems, and has been 
the chief ground of his poetical reputation. He is ſaid, likewiſe, 
to have written, in the ſame volume of the Spectator, two inge- 
nious letters on dreams. At Cambridge, Mr. Byrom proceeded 
to takt both his degrees in arts; and, in 1714, he was choſen fel- 
low of his college, the pleaſantry and ſweetneſs of his temper, and 
the general ſobtiety and modeſty of his manners, having recom- 
mended him to the particular notice and favour of Dr. Bentley, the 
maſter. His fellowthip, however, he did not long hold; _ 
obliged to quit it, þy the ſtatutes of the college, in 1716, on accoun 
of his not having entered into holy orders. Not long after, being 
indiſpoſed, he went to Montpellier, for the recovery of his health. 
During his relidence in France, he met with father Malebranche's 
Search after Truth,” and ſome pieces ot Mademoiſelle Antoinette 
Bourignon ; the conſequence of which was, that he came home 
{trongly attached N of the former, and thg religious 
notions of the latter. e was particularly fond of Malebranche's 
notion of ſeeing all things in God; and it is evident, from his 
poems, that, in the latter part of his life, he was attached to Jacob 
Behmen., Upon his return to London, he had thoughts of apply- 
Ing to the practice of phyſic, but did not proceed fo far as to take 
a degree in that ſcience; though, from that time, he uſually went, 
among his acquaintance, under the title of Dr. Byrom. Whilſt 
Mr. Byrom was in this undetermined ſtate with regard'to his choice 
of a profeſſion, his mind was rendered ſtill more unfettled by a love 
afuir, Two daughters of his nntle, Mr, Joſeph Byrom, a mercer 
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at Mancheſter, having occaſion to viſit London, our poet became 
deeply evamoured of the younger of them, Miſs Elizabeth Byrom, 
He made known his paſſion to her before ſhe left London, and ſoon 
after followed her to ee where, for a conſiderable length of 
time, he proſecuted his addreſſes with ſo much ardour, as to obtain 
the lady's conſent. - But he was not equally ſucceſsful with her 
parents, who, being in opulent circumſtances, were extremely 
averſe to the match. Notwithſtanding this, he ventured to marry 
his couſin; and receiving no ſupport from her father, what little 
fortune he had of his own was ſoon exhauſted. In this exigence 
he had recourſe to his new method of writing thort-hand, which he 
had invented when he refided at Cambridge. He firſt taught it at 
Mancheſter ; and, after ſome time, leaving his wife, by her own 
conſent, to the care of her relations in that place, he came to Lon- 
don, where he continued his inſtructions in the ſame art, for ſeveral 
years, by which means he obtained a competent ſubſiſtence. What 
rendered his ſituation leſs diſagreeable was, that his buſineſs being 
chiefly confined to the winter months, he had leiſure to ſpend the 
ſummer ſeaſon at Mancheſter with his family, which uſually re- 
ceived an annual increaſe. T 7 5 
On the 29th of March, 1723-4, Mr. Byrom, under the title of 
M. A, was choſen a fellow ot the royal ſociety. At length, the 
family eſtate of Kerſall devolved to him, by the death of his elder 
brother, Mr. Edward Byrom, without iſſue. After this acceſſion of 
fortune, the buſineſs of teaching ſhort-hand was not fo alliduoyſlv 
urſued ; and our author was at liberty fully to enjoy that conjugal 
r for which he had the higheſt reliſh, and which was rendered 
exquiſite by the undeviating fidelity of his wife, whoſe affection had 
never been leſſened by any events. During the latter part of his 
life, he employed himſelf almoſt entirely in writing a variety of 
pieces in verſe ; ſome of which are of a witty and humoroys nature, 
but {till more are on ſerions ſubjects. Many of them are diſcuſſions 
of learned and critical queſtions. It was remarkable in Mr. Byrom, 
that he had fo accuſtomed himſelf to the language of poetry, that he 
always found it the eaſieſt way of expreſling his ſentiments upon 
every occalion. - | 
Mr. By rom died at Mancheſter, on the 23th of September, 1763, 
in the ſeyenty-{ccond year of his age. 
- EZOVIDS {ABRAHAaM), a learned Polander, and voluminous 
writer, Thechief of his works is“ A continuation of Baronius's 
Annals.” He began at the year 1118, where that cardinal had 
ended; and compoled twelve volumes of Annals of the church. 
He was deſcended from a good family, and horn in 1567. His 
parer.ts dying when he was a child, he was educated by his grand- 
mother on the motiier's ſide, in the city of Proſovitz; and he made 
ſo good uſe of the initructions of one of his uncles, that ai ten years 
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of age he could write Latin, compoſe mulic, and make verſes. Alter 
this, he went to continue ins ſtudies at Cracow, and there took the 
habit of a Dominican. Being ſent into Italy, he*read ſome lec- 
tures of philoſophy. at Mitan, and of divinity at Bologna. After 
he returned into his own country, he preached in Poſnania, and in 
Cracow, with the applauſe of all his hearers ; and taught philoſo- 
hy and divinity. He was principal of a college of his own order; 
and did ſeveral conſiderable ſervices to that and to his country. Af- 
terwards he went to Rome; where he was received with open arms 
by the pope, and lodged in the Vatican. He deſerved that recep- 
tion, Mr. Bayle tells us; for he imitated Baronius cloſely in his 
manner of turning all things to favour the power, and raiſe the glory, 
of the papal ſee. His inconſiderate and violent zeal occaſioned him 
to take ſteps of which he had reaſon to repent. He had very much 
abuſed the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and razed him ignominiouſly 
out of the catalogue ot emperors. The duke of Bavaria was ſo in- 
A that, not ſatisfied with cauſing an apo- 
logy to be written for that emperor, he brought an action in form 
aga'nſt the annaliſt, and got him condemned to make a public re- 
tractation. Bzovius did not get off for this diſgrace: he was ſeverely 
treated in the Apology of Lewis of Bavaria,” publiſhed by George 
Herwart ; who alhrins, that Bzovius had not ated in his annals like 
a man of honeſty, or wit, or judgment, or memory, or any other 
good quality of a writer. Bzovius would probably have continued 
in the Vatican till his death, if the murder of one of his ſervants, 
and the loſs of a great ſum of money, which was carried off by the 
murderer, had not ſtruck him with ſuch a terror, as obliged him 
to retire into the convent of Minerva. Here he died in 1637, 
aged 7d. 1 


— 


ABOT (SEBASTIAN), the firſt diſcoverer of the continent of 
America, was the ſon of John Cabot, a Venetian, who reſided 
ſeveral years at Briſtol, where he was born in 1467. He 

was educated by his father in thoſe parts of the mathematics, which 
were then beſt underſtood ; eſpecially arithmetic, geometry, and 
coſmography. Before he was twenty years of age, he made ſeveral 
voyages; and by thus adding practice and experience to theory, he 
became moſt eminent in the art of navigation. 

The firſt voyage of conſequence in which Sebaſtian Cabot was 
engaged, ſeems to have been that made by his father, by commiſhon 
from Henry VII. for the diſcovery of the North-Welt pallage to 


India. They failed in the ſpring of the year 1497, and happily 


kept 
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kept on their North-Weſt courſe till June 24, when they firſt diſ- 
covered land, which for that reaſon they called“ Prima Viſta.“ 
Another iſland, leſs than the firſt, they named St. John, becauſe it 
was founded on the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt. They afterwards 
failed down to Cape Florida, and then returned with a good cargo, 
and three ſavages on board, into England, where they met with a 
gracious reception. | s 
It is probable that Sebaſtian, after his father's death, made ſeve- 
ral voyages into thole parts, to complete his difcovery of the coaſts 
of Newfoundland. A map of his diſcoveries, drawn by himſelf, 
with his c{figics under it, was hung in the privy gallery at White- 
ball. | | | 1 5 
Stowe and Speed aſcribe this diſcovery wholly to Scbaſtian, with- 
out any mention of the father. And Purchas is very much offended, 
that America ſhould be ſo called from Americus Veſputius; and 
aſſerts, that it ought rather to be called Cabotiana, or Sebaſtiana ; 
becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſtian Cabot diſcovered more of it than Ame- 
ricus, or Columbus himſelf. It is evident that Newfoundland was 
the firſt of our plantations, and that it has been the ſource of riches 
and naval power to this nation; and it may truly be ſaid of Se- 
baſtian Cabot, that he was the anthor of our maritime ſtrength, and 
opened the way to thoſe improvements which have ſince made us ſo 
great and flouriſhing a people. | 
_ Hiſtory leaves a blank in the life of this great man of near twenty 
ars; for the next account we hear of him, is in the 8th of Henry 
III. At this time he entered into a ſtrict correſpondence with 
Sir Thomas Pert, vice-admiral of England, who procured him a 
good ſhip of the king's, in order to make diſcoveries. But it looks 
as if he had now changed his route, and intended to have paſſed by 
the South to the Eaſt- Indies: tor he ſailed firſt to Brazil, and miſſing 
there of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe tor the iſlands of Hiſpaniola 
and Porto Rico, where he carried on ſome traffic and then returned; 
. having abſolutely failed in the defign upon which he went. | 
This diſappointment. probably inclined him to leave England, 
and go to Spain, where he was treated with very great reſpect, and 
raiſed as high as his profeſſion would permit; being declared Pilot- 
major, or chief piſot of Spain; and by his office, entruſted with re- 
viewing all projects for diſcovery, which, in thoſe days, were many 
and important. His great capacity, and approved integrity, induced 
many rich merchants to treat with him in the year 1524, about a 
voyage to be undertaken, at their expence, by the new found paſ- 
fage of Magellan, to the Moluccas ; which at length he accepted, 
and of which we have a clear account in the writings of Herrera, 
the Spanifn hiſtorian. | | = | 
He failed in April, 1525, firſt to the Canaries, then to the iſlands 
of Cape Verde, thence to Cape St. Auguſtine and the iſland of 


Patos. Some of his people began to be mutinous, and refuſed to 
| be 
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be conducted by him through the Streights : on which account he 
laid aſide his deſign of going to the Spice Iflands, left ſome of the 
principal of the mutineers aſhore on a deſert iſland, failed up the 
rivers of Plate and Paraguay, built ſeveral forts, and not only diſ- 
covered, but ſubdued a large tract of fine country; producing gold, 
ſilver, and other rich commodities. He difpatched meflengers to 
Spain, to demand a ſupply of proviſions, ammunition, goods to carry 
on a trade, and a competent recruit of ſeamen and ſoldiers. But 
finding his requeſt not readily complied with, after having been five 
years in America, he returned home, where he met with but a cold 
reception. The merchants were diſpleaſed, becauſe he had not 
purſued his voyage to the Moluceas; and his ſevere treatment of 
the mutineers had given umbrage at court. 

Theſe unfavourable circumſtances probably induced him to re- 
turn to his native country, which he did about the latter end of 
Henry VIII. and ſettled at Briſtol. In the beginning of king Ed- 
ward's reign, this eminent ſeaman was introduced to the duke of 
Somerſet, then lord protector; and by his means to the young mo- 
narch, who took great delight in his converſation. 

He was now in ſuch. high favour and eſteem, that a new office 
was erected for him, equivalent to that which he held in Spain, viz. 
that of governor of the myſtery and company of merchant adven- 
turers, for the diſcovery of regions, dominions, iſlands, and places 
unknown; and a penſion of 1661. 138. 4d. per annum was granted 
bim by letter-patent. From thence great confidence was repoſed in 
him, and he was conſulted on all matters relating to trade. He 
was concerned in a very remarkable cauſe, of the utmoſt importance 
to the Engliſh commerce. 1 | 

There was at this time a company of merchants in Dowgate ward, 
who came from the Hanſe towns in Germany, who brought in va- 
rious articles, but principally ſteel; from whence the place where 
they dwelt was called the Steel-yard, which name it {till retains. 
The kings of England had encouraged theſe merchants at.firſt, and 
granted them large privileges; among others, that of exporting our 
woollen manufactures. And when the Engliſh began to apply 
themſelves to trade, and to import many of the commodities in which 
they dealt, great controverſies aroſe between them, and the foreign- 
ers, on all occaſions, pleaded an excluſive charter. But our Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, at the head of the merchant adventurers, exhibited in 
council an information againſt them, brought the matter to a fair 
hearing ; and in concluſion it was decreed, that the merchants of 
the Steel-yard were no legal corporation. ©  ® «ö 

In 1552, an enterprize was entered into by the advice of Cabot, 
and by his intereſt encouragement was given to it by the court, to 
fit out ſome ſhips for the ſearch and diſcovery of the Northern parts 
of the world; and thereby to open a paſſage for traffic to new and 
unknown regions. This was the firſt voyage the Engliſh 1 to 
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Ruflia, and the beginning of the commerce which hath been carried 
on ever ſince between the two nations. Uport the firit ſucceſs, the 
Ruſſia company was founded, and were formed into a body corpo- 
vate, by a charter granted by Philip and Mary, of which Sebaſtian 
was appointed governor for life, 

After this we find him very active in the affairs of the company. 


In the Journal of Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is obſerved, that on 


April 27, 1556, he went down to Graveſend, and there went aboard 
his ſhip, fitted out for Ruſſia; was very liberal to the failors and to 
the poor, deſiring their prayers for the ſucceſs of the voyage. He 
died ſoon afterwards, aged above 70 years. Beſides the many ſer- 
vices which he did to mankind in general, and to this kingdom in 
particular, it is remarked of him, that he was the firſt-who took no- 


\ rice ot the variation of the needle. 


CALIUS (AURELtANUS), or, as fome have called him, Luciirs 
Czlius Arianus, an ancient phyſician, and the only one of the ſet 
of the Methodiſts of whom we have any remains, was of Sicca, a 
town of Numidia, in Africa. "This we learn from the elder Pliny, 
and we might almoſt have collected it, without any information 
at all, from his ſtyle, which is very barbarous, and much reſembling 


that of the African writers. It is half Greek, half Latin, harſh, 


and difficult: yet ſtrong, maſculine, full of good ſenſe, and valuable 
for the matter it contains. It is frequently very acute and ſmart, 
eſpecially where he exprſes the errors of other phyſicians ; and al- 
ways nervous. What age Czlius Aurelianus flouriſhed ih we can- 
not determine, there being ſo profound a filence about it amongſt 
the ancients : but it is very probable that he lived before Galen, 
ſince it is not conceivable that he ſhould mention, as he does, all the 
phyſicians before him, great as well as ſmall, and yet not make the 


TJeait mention of Galen. He was not only a careful imitator of So— 


ranus, but alſo a ſtrenuous advocate for him. He had read over 
very diligently the ancient phyſicians of all the feats; and we are 
obliged to him for the knowledge of many dogmas, which are not 
to be found but in his books, “De celeribus & tardis paſſionibus.“ 
The beſt edition of theſe books is that publithed at Amſterdam, 
1722, in qto. He wrote, as he himſelf tells us, ſeveral other works; 

. 


but they are all periihed. a 


— —— ͤ — —— 


CASALPINUS (ANDREAS), an eminent philoſopher and phy- 


fician, was born at Arezzo, about 1159. After being long profeſſor 


at Piſa, he became firſt phyſician to Pope Clement VIII. It ſhould 


ſeem from a paſſage in his © Quæſtiones Peripateticz,” that he had 
Tome idea of the circulation of the blood. * The tungs, ſays he, 
drawing the warm blood, through a vein [the pulmonary artery] 


Ike the arteries, out of the right ventricle of the heart, and return- 


ing it by an anaſtomhs to the venal artery [the pulmonary vein] 
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which goes to the left ventricle of the heart, the cool air being in the 
mean time let through the canals of the aſpera arteria, which are 
extended along the venal artery, but do not communicate with it by 
jnoſculations, as Galen imagined, cools it only by touching. To 
this circulation of the blood cut of the right ventricle of the heart 
through the lungs into it's left ventricle, what appears upon diſſec- 
tion anſwers very well: for there are two veſſels which end in the 
right ventricle, and two in the left: but one only carries the blood 
in, the other ſends it out, the membranes being contrived for that 
purpoſe.” His treatiſe © De Plantis” entitles him to a place among 
the capital writers in botany ; for he there makes the diſtribution of 
plants into a regular method, formed on their natural ſimilitude, as 
being the moſt fate and the mol} uſeful for helping the memory and 
diſcovering their virtues. Yet, which is very ſurprizing, it was 
not followed, nor even underſtood, for near a hundred years. The 
reſtorer of method was Robert Moriſon, the firſt profeſſor of botany 
at Oxford. Cæſalpinus died at Rome, Feb. 23, 1603. His 
„Hortus ficcus,” conſiſting of 768 dried ſpecimens paſted on 266 
large pages, is ſtill in being. = | 
— 

CESAR (CA ius JuLivs), the firſt of the Roman emperors, is 
a perſon, who, though very illuſtrious, would not be entitled to a 
place in this work, but for ſome beautiful memoirs, which he has 
left us in his author-character. Indeed to write his life, like that of 
other famous kings and warriors, would be to write the hiſtory of 
his times; and there is, farther, the leſs neceſſity for it here, as we 
mult be very copious in the hiſtory of Cicero, which will unavoid- 
ably contain a general hiſtory of Cæſar. | 

He was born about go years before Chriſt, and flain in the ſenate- 
houſe in his 56th year. By his blood he may be ſaid to have founded 
the Roman empire; for, after his death, the republic, though for 
ſome time it preſerved the forms of liberty, became an abſolute mo- 
narchy: the conttant fate of all governments, whatever freedom 
they might once have, when luxury and profligate manners have 
grown univerſal, He had a prodigious wit, and univerſal learning; 
was noble by birth, a conſummate. ſtateſman, a wiſe and brave ge- 
neral, and a moiſt heroic prince: and the activity of his ſpirit was 
ſuch, that, as he himſelf faid, “ he thought nothing done, while 
there was any thing left to do.” However, amidſt all- his concerns 
civil or military, he found time to be the author of many works: 
none of which have been preſerved from the ravages of time, except 
ſeven books © De Bello Galiico.” 

?Kf —.“ 0 : 

CESAR (Julius), a learned civilian, was born of an ancient 
family near Tottenham, in Middleſex, in 1557. He took the de- 
gree of B. A. May 15, 1575, as a member of Magdalen-hall, Ox- 
tor; and went afterwards to ſtudy in the univerſity of Paris; Where, 
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in the beginning of 1581. he was created doctor of the civil law; 
to which degree he was alſo admitted in 1583 at Oxford, and two 
years after became doctor of the canon law. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, he was maſter of the court of requelts, judge of the high 
court of admiralty, and maſter of St. Catherine's hoſpital near the 
Tower. Upon king James's acceſſion, he was knighted by that 
prince at Greenwich. He was alſo conſtituted chancellor and 
under-treaſurer of the exchequer ; and, July 5, 1607, ſworn of his 
majeity's privy council. He obtained a reverfionary grant of the 
office of maſter of the Rolls, and ſucceeded to it Oct. 1, 1614; upon 
which he refigned his place of chancellor of the exchequer. He 
was continued privy counſellor by king Charles I. and appears to 
have been alſo cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Hertford. Fuller 
ſays, he was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. He died April 
28, 1636, aged 79, and lies buried in the church of Great St. Helen 
within Biſhopſgate, London, under a monument deſigned by him 
ſelf; which is in chancery characters, in form of a decd, and made 
to reſemble ruffled vellum, in alluſion to his oſſice as maſter of the 
Rolls. He was a man of great gravity and integrity, and remarkable 
for his extenſive bounty and charity to all perſons of worth, or that 


were in want. 
EE 


CAGLIARI (Pavr), a moſt excellent painter, was born at 
Verona in 1532. Gabriel Cagliari, his father, was a ſculptor ; 
and Antonio Badile, his uncle, was his maſter in painting. He was 
not only eſteemed the beſt of all the Lombard painters, but for his 
copious and admirable invention, for the grandeur and majeſty of 
his compoſition, for the beauty and perfection of his draperies, and 


for his noble ornaments of architecture, ſtiled by the Italians I] pittor 


felice, “ The happy painter.“ He drew his firſt pieces at Mantua, 
and ſome other cities in Italy; but meeting with more employ- 
ment at Venice, he ſettled there: and the beſt of his works were 
made, after he returned thither from Rome, and had ſtudied the 
antique. There is ſcarce a church in Venice, which has not fome 
piece or other of his; and De Piles ſays, that“ his picture of the 
marriage at Cana, in thechurch of St. George, is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from his other works, as being not only the triumph of Paul Ve- 
roncſe, but almoſt the triumph of painting itſelf.” When the ſenate 
ſent Griman!, procurator of St. Mark, to be their ambaſſador at 
Rome, Paul attended him, but did not ſtay long, having left ſome 

ieces at Venice unfiniſhed. Philip II. king of Spain, ſent for him 
to paint the Eſcurial, and made him great offers; but Paul excuſed 
himſelf from leaving his own country, where his reputation was fo 
well eſtabliſhed, that molt of the princes of Europe ordered their 
ſeveral anibatſadors to procure ſomething of his hand at any rate. 
He was a perſon of a noble ſpitit, ufed to go richly dreſſed, and 
generally wore a gold chain, which had been prefered to him by 


CAJETAN—a Cardinal. „ 


the procurators of St. Mark, as a prize he won from ſeveral artiſts 
his competitors. He had a great idea of his profeſſion, having been 
often heard to ſay, that it was a gift from heaven; that to judge of 
it well, a man muſt underſtand abundance of things; and, what 

ives us the higheſt opinion of his moral make, that the ſovereign 


quality of a true painter 1s probity and inteyrity of manners. He . 


was highly eſteemed by all the principal men in his time; and fo 
much admired by the great maſters, as well his contemporaries, as 
thoſe who ſucceeded him, that Titian himſelf uſed to ſay, he was the 
ornament of his profeſſion. And Guido Reni being aſked, which of 
the malters his predeceſſors he would chooſe to be, were it in his 
power, after Raphael and Corregio, named Paul Veroneſe; whom 
he always called his Paolino. He died of a fever at Venice, in 1588, 
and had a tomb and a ſtatue of braſs erected in the church of St. 
Sebaſtian. 

Paul left great wealth to his two ſons, Gabriel and Charle who 
were painters, and lived very happily together. They joined in 
finiſhing ſeveral pieces left imperfect by their father; and followed 
his manner ſo cloſely in other excellent works of their own, that 
the connoifleurs do not ealily diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of Paul's 
hand. Charles had a very fine genius tor painting, and at eighteen 
years of age had done ſome rare pieces. It is thought, if he had 
ſived, that he would have exceeded his father; but contracting an 
impoſthume in his breaſt, by applying too intenſely to his profeſ- 
ſion, he died of it in 1596, when he was only twenty fix years old. 
Gabriel had no great genius for painting ; and therefore, after his 
brother's deceaſe, applied himſelf to merchandiſe. Yet he did not 
quite lay aſide his pencil, but made a conſiderable number of por- 
iraits, and ſome hiſtory- pieces of good taite, He died of the plague 
in 1631, aged 63. | 

There was alſo BENEDIC T CAGLIARI, a painter and ſculptor, 
vho was Paul's brother, and lived and itudied with him. He af- 
ſiſted him, and atterwards his ſons, in finithing ſeveral of their com- 
poſitions ;, but eſpecially in painting architecture, in which he chiefly 
delighted. His ſtyle in painting was like his brother's; and not 
being ambitious enough of fame to keep his productions ſeparate, 
they are in a great meaſure confounded with Paul's. He practiſed 
tor the moſt part in freſco; and ſome of his beſt pieces afe in 
chiaro-obſcuro. He poſſeſſed, moreover, a tolerable ſtock of learn- 
ing, was {oinething of a poet, and had a peculiar talent in ſatire. He 
died in 1598, aged Go. 

3 

CA] ET AN, a cardinal, was born in 1469, at Cajeta, a town in 
the kingdom of Naples. His proper name was Thomas de Vio; 
but he took that of Cajetan from the place of his nativity. He was 


entered of the order of St. Dominic, of which he. became an 
ED 1A TS - illuſtrious 
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illuſtrious ornament; and having taken a doctor's degree when he 
was about twenty-two years of age, he taught philoſophy and divi- 
nity, firſt at Paris, and afterwards at Rome. He went regularly 
through all the honours of his order, till he was made general of 
it, which office he exerciſed for ten years. He defended the autho- 
rity of the Pope, which ſuffered greatly at the council of Nice, in a 
work entitled “ Of the Power of the Pope;“ and for his zeal upon 
this occation was made biſhop of Cajeta. Then he was raiſed to the 
archiepifcopal ſee of Palermo; and in 1517 was made a cardinal by 
Pope Leo X. The year after he was ſent a legate into Germany, 
to quell the commotions which Luther had raifed by the oppoſition 
he had given to Leo's indulgences : but Luther, being under the par- 
ticular protection of Frederic elt ctor of Saxony, ſet him at defiance ; 
and though, in obedience to the cardinal's ſummons, he repaired to 
Auſburg, yet he rendered his endeavours of none effect. Cajetan 
was employed in feveral other negociations and tranſactions, being 
not only a man of letters, but having a peculiar turn for buſineſs; 
and at length died, in 15 34, when he was 65 years old. | 

Sixtus Senen{is tells us, that he was a molt ſubtle logician, an ad- 
mirable philoſopher, and an incomparable divine. He wrote com- 
mentaries upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and upon Thomas Aquinas's 
theology. He gave a literal tranſlation of all the books of the Old 
and New Teſtaments from the originals, excepting Solomon's Song 
and the Prophets, which he had begun, but did not live to proceed far 
in; and the Revelations of St. John, which he deſignedly omitted, 
ſaying, that to explain them, it was neceſſary for a man to be endued, 
not with parts and learning, but with the ſpirit of prophecy. 


e 

CAILLE (Nic hnorAs Liwis DE LA), a French mathematician 
and aſtronomer, was born at Rumigny in 1714, and went through 
his early ſtudies at the college of Liſieux in Paris. His turn for 
aſtronomy ſoon connected lim with the celebrated Caſſini, who 
procured him an apartment in the obſervatory ; and, aſſiſted by the 
counſels of this multer, he ſoon acquired a name among the aſtro— 
nomers. He divided with NI. de Thury the immenle labour of 
projecting the meridian linc, which, pailing through the obſervatory, 
extended to the extremities of the kingdom. In 1739 he was 
named, without his knowledge, profeſſor of mathematics in the 
college of Mazarine; and, in 1741, admitted into the Academy of 
Sciences. Moſt of the acadeinies in Europe did him this honour. 
In 1759, countenanced and protected by the court, he undertook a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, with a view of examining the 
ſouthern ſtars; which are not viſible in our horizon, and in the {pace 
of two years determined the polition of ncar ten thouſand ſtars, till 
then unknown. Upon his return to France, he continued his 
altronomical puiluite, publiſhed his “ Catalogue of the Stars, and 
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the Cot ona on which it was drawn up,“ and was every year 
producing new works in aſtronomy, mathematics, and navigation, 
when a malignant fever took hit m off in 1702, aged 48. 


CAIUS, or KAYES (Dr. 825 a very eminent Engliſh phy- 
ſician, was born at Norwich, Oct. 6, 1510; and after he had been 
well inſtituted in the belles Jettres at a ſchool in that city, was 
ſent to Gonvil-hall in Cambridge, Sept. 12, 1529. He took the 
degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts at the regular times, and was 
choſen fellow of his college 5 13333 £9 compliſn himſelf as 
much as poſſib le, he formed a ſcheme of travelling; and in 1539 he 
ſet out for Italy, making France, Flanders, and Germany in his 
road. He ſtud: at the univerſity of Padua under John Baptiſt 
Montanus, and took a doctor of phyſic, s degree there in 1541. He 
returned to Eagland in 1544; and diltinguith : himſelf fo greatly 
by his learning, „ auc nacommon {ill in his profeſſion, that he be- 
came at length phytician to King Edward VI. and was afterwards 
continued in tha: place by the ucens Mary and Elizabeth, till 
1568, when he was turned out, ast is ſaid, upon a ſuſpicion of be- 
ing 100 much attached to the POP! :{h religion. He wrote a great 
many books in Latin, among which were, 1. De ephemera Britan- 
nica. 2 15x 1 tate C. F tabrigienſis academia. 3. De canibus 
Britannicis. 4. antiqui- Britannie urbibus. 5. De annalibus 
collegii En 5 © Citi. Eeſides theſe original works, he tran- 

flated a great part of Galen and Celſus into Latin, and made large 
annotations upon thoſe authors. Ile died at Cambridge in 15733 
and at his death gave his eſtate to build a new college to Gonvil- 
hall, and to mafntaf n foie {tudents therein. This houſe is now 
calle d Gonvil and R Ayes college, where the founder has a monument. 
in the chapel, with this inſcription, Fu; Caius. 

There was allo another Jo x CAalus, who lived ſomewhat earlier, 
and was poet laurcat to Ilward IV. This Caius traveiled alſo into 
Italy, and diſtinguiſhed nimſelf by ſome literary labours; partt- 
cularly by a wanflation from the Latin of the Hil tory of tlic liege of 
the iſle of Rhodes, which he dedicated to that king. 

There was likcwiſe FL nomas Calls, a Linco Inthite man, who. 
as Anthony Wool tells us, « was an eminent Latinult, (3:reciang 
poet, orator, excellent for all kinds of worth, and at length Anti- 
quitatum Oxonienſium plane helluo.“ He was brought up at Ox- 
ion, and elected fellow of All Souls college in 1525. He was made 
regiſter of the univerlity, which place he. quitted about 1530, upon 
his becoming domeſtic chaplain to John Longland, biſhop of Lin- 
coin, In 1559 he was nen a prebendary of Sarum, and maſter of 
Univ rity college in Oxford, in 1561. All which preferments, to- 
ether wich the rectory of J redington, i in Worceſterſhire, to which 
ho was preſented in 1593, he held to the day of his death; and this 
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happened in his lodge, at Univerſity college, in May 1572. He 
wrote various learned works. : | 


CALAMY (Epmund), an eminent Preſbyterian divine, was born 
at London, Feb. 1600, and educated at Pembroke-hall in Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1619, and 
that of bachelor of divinity in 1632. His attachment to the Anti- 
arminian party hindered him from obtaining a fellowſhip, but he 
was at length choſen tanquam ſocius of that college. Dr. Felton, 
biſhop of Ely, took him afterwards into the number of his chaplains; 
in which ſtation he purſued his ſtudies wit“ great vigour, employing 
therein ſixteen hours a day. He was preſented by that prelate to 
the vicarage of St. Mary's, in Swaffham Prior, in Cambridgeſhire, 
which he reſigned on being choſen, after Felton's death, which hap- 
7 in 1626, one of the lecturers of St. Edmunſhury, in Suffolk. 

ere he continued ten years, and is faid by ſome writers to have 
been a very ſtrict conformiſt; but when Biſhop Wren's articles, and 
the Book of Sports, came to be inſiſted on, he thought it his duty to 
avoid conforming for the tuture, and apologized for his former con- 
duct in a recantation ſermon, preached at Bury. After this, he was 
preſented by the earl of Eſſex to the rectory of Rochford in Effex ; 
and then choſen miniſter of St. Mary Aldermanbury, which brought 
Him to London in 1639. In July, the fame year, he was incor- 
porated into the univerſity of Oxford. Upon the opening of the 
long parliament, in Nov. 1640, he diftinguithed himſelf in defence 
of the Preſbyterian cauſe, and had a principal hand in writing the 
famous © Smectymnuus,“ which, himſelf ſays, gave the firſt deadly 
blow to epiſcopacy. The authors of this tract were five, the int- 
tial letters of whoſe names compoſe the word Smectymnuus; viz. 
Stephen Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew 
Newcomen, and William Spurſtow. It was publithed at London 
in 1641, in quarto. "The © Smectymnuus“ is mentioned by Biſhop 
Wilkins, in his diſcourſe concerning the gift of preaching, as a 
capital work againſt epiſcopacy. In 1641 the Houle of Lords ap- 
pointed Calamy to be a member of the ſub-committee tor con- 
{idering of ways to accommodate eccleſiaſtical affairs: © in which,” 
ſays Dr. Calamy, in his Account of Ejected Members, © things 
were brought into a very hopeful poſture ; but the whole deſign 
was ſpoiled by bringing into the Houſe the bill againſt biſhops,” &c. 

Calamy was afterwards an active member of the aſſembly of di- 
vines, and often ordered to preach before the parliament. Hz was 
at the ſame time one of the Cornhill lecturers, and his minittecial 
abilities procured him very great intereſt in the city of Condon. 
His preaching was attended not only by his own parith, bus by other 
eminent citizens, and even perſons of quality He was 2 {trenuous 
oppoſer of the ſectar ies, and uſed his utmoit endeayours to ws 
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thoſe violences which were comtnitted after the king was brought 
from the Iſle of Wight. The repreſentation of the London mini- 
ſters to the general and his council of war, preſented January 18, 
1648 (which Collier, in his Church Hiſtory, ſtyles an inſtance of 
handſome plain-dealing, and a bold reprimand of a victorious army), 
was drawn up to enforce what Calamy, and ſome other miniſters of 
the ſame perſuaſion, had delivered in two conferences ; the firſt with 
the general and his council, the ſecond with the chief officers of the 
army. 

74 Cromwell's time he lived as privately as he could. When a 
favourable opportunity offered, he was very aſſiduous to procure the 
return of Charles II. and actually preached before the parliament 
the day they voted for the king's reſtoration, and was one of the di- 
vines ſent over to compliment him in Holland. June 166 he was 
made one of his majelty's chaplains, and was offered the biſhopric of 
Coventry and Litchfieid, which he reſuſed. It was faid in the city, 
on this occaſion, as we are told by Baxter, in his“ Reliquiz,” that 
„if Calamy ſhould accept of a biſhopric, who had preached, and 
written, and done ſo much againſt epiſcopacy, never Preſbyterian 
would be truſted for his ſake : for the clamour was very loud againit 
his acceptance of it.“ 

Calainy was one of the commillioners for the conference at the 
Savoy. He was turned out of his cure of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, for nonconformity. Auguſt the 
gota following, he preſented a petition to the king, praying that he 
might be permitted to continue in the exerciſe of his miniſterial of- 
fice. Next day the matter being debated in council, his majeſty was 
pleaſed to ſay, that he intended an indulgence, if it were at all fea- 

 lible: but Dr. Sheldon, biſhop of London, in a warm ſpeech, de- 
clared, „that it was now too Jate to think of ſuſpending the exe- 
cution of the act of uniformity, for that he had already, in obedience 
to it, ejected ſuch of his clergy as would not comply with it on the 
Sunday before; that the ſuſpenſion of the ſacred authority of this | 
law would render the legiſlature ridiculous and contemptible ; and if J 
the importunity of ſuch di ſaffected people were a ſufficient reaſon to 1 
humour them, neither the church nor ſtate would ever be free from 14 
diſtractions and convulſions.” So that, upon the whole, it was 
carried, that no indulgence ſhould be granted. Calamy remained, 
however, in his pariſh, and came conſtantly to church. On Sun- 
day, Dec. 28, 1662, the expected preacher not coming in due time, 
ſome of the principal perſons in the pariſh prevailed upon Calamy to 
ſupply his place. Certain paſſages in his ſermon, on this occaton, 
gave ſo much offence, that he was committed to Newgate, by the 
lord mayor's warrant, for contempt of the act of uniformity; but in 
a few days the king diſcharged him. "The fight of London in aſhes, 
which he lived to fee, broke his heart. He died Oct. 29, 1666. 

Though a very learned min, he was a plain and practical 

| preacher, 
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preacher, and delivered his ſentiments very frecly of the ee men; 
of which his grandſon gives the foflowing inſtance. Having occa- 
ſion, when General Monk was his auditor in his own church, a little 
after the Reſtoration, on a ſacrament day, to ſpeak of filthy lucre : 
« And why,” ſaid he,“ is it called filthy, but becauſe it makes men 
do baſe and filthy things? Some men will betray three kingdoms for 
filthy lucre's ſake.” Saying which, he threw his handkerchief, 
which he uſually waved up and down whilſt he was preaching, to- 
wards the general's pew. Pcfides publiſhing ſeveral ſermons 
reached by him on public occaſions, and ſome others on practical 
fubjects, he had a hand in drawing. up © The Vindication of the 
Prefbyterial Government and Miniltry,” printed in 1650; and the 
Jus Divinum Miniſterii ev angelic) Anglicani, printed in 1650.” 
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CALAMV(JAMEs), fon to Edmund Calamy, B. D. before- men- 
toned, by a ſecond wilz, and yourLer brother to Dr. Benjamin 
Emy, of whom in the next article. He was educated at Ca- 
tharine-hall, in the univerſity of Cambridge; where, in 14672, he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, and in 1676 that of maſter, 
Having received holy orders, anc being highly conſidered on account 
of his tather's reputation, he was preſented to the rectory of Northi!l 
in Bedfordthire, where he continued till the year 1707, when he was 
preſented by his intimate friend, Dr. Blackhall, biſhop of Exeter, 
to that of Cheriton-Biſhops in Devonthire ; and had at the ſame. 
time a prebend in the church of Excter beſtowed on him. He was a 
man of great learning, but much greater modeſty, which is the rca- 
fon that he left nothing behind him in print, except his dedication 
of his brother's ſermons. He led a ſingle lite, and on Dec. 14, 
1714, was ſurpriſed by a ſudden de: arh. 


CALAMY (BRNIAMIN), an eminent divine, and excellent 
preacher, was ſon of Edmund Cal lamy by a ſecond wife. From St. 
Paul's ſchool in London, where he was placed when very young, he 
was ſent to Catherine-ha!l, Cambridge, een ſucceſſively tock the de- 
grees of bachelor and maſter of arts. He became alſo fellow of 
that hall, and an eminent tutor. Apri! 25, 1077, he was choſen 
miniiter of St. Mary Aldermanbury, and ſoon after appointed one of 
his mazetty' S chaplains 1 in ordinary. In 1680 he took his degree of 
doctor in divinity. In 1683 he preached, in his own church, his 
famous ſermon on Luke xi. 41. which he afterwards publiſhed un- 
der the title of © A Diſcourſe about a [crmpu! ous Conf: ence.” It 
was dedicated to Sir George Jefferies, chief juſtice of Cheſter, after— 
wards Lord Jeterics, and high c! hancellor of England. This fermon 
was attacked, toon after it's pubhcation, by Mr. Thomas Delaune, 
a zcalous Nonconformiit. in a piece entitled © Delanne's Plea for 
the Noncontormiſis, &c.“ lin a letter 40 Dr. Jen Jammin Calamy, 
upon tlie fermon called “ &crupulous Conicience, ihviting hereto : 
t 
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to which is added, a parallel Scheme of the Pagan, Papal, and Chriſ- 
tian rites and ceremonies.” For the publiſhing this book Delaune 
was taken up, Nov. 29, 1683, and committed to Newgate. After 
his commitment, he wrote a Jong letter to Dr. Calamy, wherein, 
after having told him that he wrote in obedience to his call, and was 
impriloned entirely on his account, he concludes thus: © All I de- 
fire is, that ſcrupulous conſciences, who trouble not the peace of the 
nations, ſhould be dealt withal, at leaſt, as weak brethren, according 
to Rom. xiv. I. and not ruined by penalties, for not ſwallowing 
what is impoſed under the notion of decency and order, though ec- 
centric to the ſcheme we have of it in our only rule of faith. Sir, I 
intreat you to excule this trouble from a ſtranger, who would fain be 
convinced by ſomething more like divinity than Newgate, where 
any meſſage from you ſhall be welcome to your humble ſervant, 
T. D.“ To this epiſtle Calamy anſwered, “ that if Mr. Delaune 
had been impriſoned on account of anſwering his book, he would do 
him any ſervice that became him.“ Some other letters to the ſame 
purpoſe were ſent by the priſoner to the doctor, which did not hinder 
his being tried at the Old Bailey tor a libel, January following, and 
ſentenced to pay a fine of one hundred marks, to remain priſoner till 
he paid his fine, and give ſecurity for his good behaviour for a. year, 
and his book to be burat ati the Royal Exchange. By which ſen- 
tence, himſelf, his wife, and children, periſhed in Newgate, nobody 
thinking fit, ſays the Obſervator, to raiſe ſo ſmall a ſum for one of 
the beſt ſcholars in Europe. His death gave great concern to Dr, 
Calamy, who interceded tor his diſcharge with Sir George Jefferies, | 
with whom he was very intimate when he was common, ſerjeant 
and recorder of London, but to no purpoſe. | | 
In 1683 Calamy reſigned the living of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
upon his admiſſion to the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, with St. 
Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreet, annexed. June 18, 1085, he was 
inſtalled into the-prebend of Harleſton, in the cathedral of St. Paul. 
The fate of Alderman Corniſh, his pariſhioner at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, affected him in a very ſenſible manner. He had appeared 
tor that gentleman at his trial for high treaſon, and viſited him in 
Newgate; and being earneſtly preſſed to attend him to the place of 
execution, he told Mr. Corniſh, that he could as well die with him, 
as bear the ſight of his death iv ſuch circumſtances as he was in. 
On his repeated applications to Sir George Jefferies in the alder- 
man's favour, he received this anſwer: ** Dear doctor, ſet your heart 
at reſt, and give yourſelf no farther trouble; for I can affure yon, 
that if you could offer a mine of gold as deep as the monument is 
high, and a bunch of pearls as big as the flames at the top of it, it 
would not purchaſe his life.” It is thought the violent death of this 
gentleman, and a ſenſe of public calamities, brought on his laſt ill- 
neſs, which carried him off in January 1686. The pieces he printed 
e 38 | in 
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. It his life-time were, ſever: ſermons on ſeveral occaſions; thirteen 
others were publiſhed in one volume, after his death. = 
_ CALAMY (EpmuNnD), a very eminent divine among the Non- 
conformiſts, grandſon to Mr. Edmund Calamy, miniſter of Alder- 
manbury, by his eldeſt fon, Mr. Edmund Calamy, (who was ejected 
out of the living of Moreton in Eſſex, on St. Bartholomew's-day, 
1662) was born April 5, 1671. Having made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in grammar learning at ſeveral private ſchools, and under Mr. 
Franck at Merchant-Taylors, where he contracted a cloſe friend- 
ſhip with Mr. Dawes, afterwards Sir William Dawes, and arch- 
biſhop of York, as alſo with Mr. Hugh Boulter, the late primate 
of Freland, he went through a courſe of logic, natural philo- 
ſophy, and metaphyſics, under the tuition of Mr. Samuel Crad- 
dock, at the academy kept by him at Wickham Brook, in Suffolk, 
In March 1688, he went over to the univerſity of Utrecht, where 
he ſtudied philoſophy under De Vries, and civil law under Vander 
Muyden, and attended Grævius's lectures upon Sophocles and 
Pufendorf 's Introduction. His application to his ſtudies at this 
place was ſo great, that he fpent one whole night every week among 
his books; and his proficiency therein gained him the friendfhip of 
two of his countrymen at that univerſity, who rofe afterwards to 
very high (tations in church and ftate, Lord Charles Spencer, the 
famous earl of Sunderland, and his tutor, Mr, Charles Trimoelt, 
afterwards (ucceſlively biſhop of Norwich and of Wincheſter, with 
both of whom he = up his acquaintance as long as he and they 
lived. Whilſt he refided in Holland, an offer of a profeſſor's chais 
in the univerſity of Edinburgh was made him by Mr, Carſtairs, 
principal of that univerſity, fent over on purpoſe to find a perſon 
properly qualified for ſuch an office; which he declined, and re- 
turned to England in 1691, bringing with him letters from Grævius 
to Dr. Pocock, canon of Chriſt-church, and regius profeſſor of He- 
drew, and to Dr. Edward Bernard, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, 
who obtained leave for him to proſecute his ſtudies in the Bodleian 
library. His reſiding at Oxford procured him the acquaintance of 
the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, Having reſolved to make divi- 
nity his principal ſtudy, he entered into an examination of the con- 
troverſy between the Conformiſts and Nonconformiſts, and was led 
to join the latter. Coming to London in 1692, he was unant- 
moufly choſen aſſiſtant to Mr. Matthew Sylveſter, at Blackfriars; 
and on June 22, 1694, was ordained at Mr. Annefley's meeting- 
houſe, in Little St. Helen's, and ſoon after invited to become aſ- 
ſiſtant to Mr. Daniel Williams, in Hand-alley. October 20, 1702, 
he was choſen one of the lecturers at Salters- hall, and in 1703 ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. Vincent Alſop, as paſtor of a great congregation in 
Weſtminſter, He drew vp the table of contents to Mr. Baxter's 
5 . « Hiſtory 
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History of his Lite and Times,“ which was ſent to the preſs in 
1695, made ſome remarks on the work itſelf, and added to it an in- 
dex; and reflecting on the uſefulneſs of the book, he ſaw the expe- 
diency of continuing it, for Mr. Baxter's hiſtory came no lower than 
1684. Accordingly he compoſed “ An abridgment of it; with an 
account of many others of thoſe miniſters who were ejected after the 
reſtoration of Charles II. their apology for themſelves and their 
adhercits; containing the grounds of their nonconformity and prac- 
tice, a< to ſtated and occaſional communion with the church of Eng- 
land; and a continuation of their hiſtory till the year 1691,” This 
work was publiſhed in 1702. The year following Mr. Hoadly (af. 
terwards biſhop of Wincheſter) publiſhed the two parts of his ( Rea- 
{onableneſs of Conformity to the Church of er in An- 
ſwer to Mr. Calamy's Abriigment of Mr. Baxter's Hiſtory, &c.” 
As a reply to theſe treatiſes, Mr. Calamy publiſhed, the ſame year, 
A Defence of moderate Nonconformity;“ and ſoon after Mr. 
Hoadly ſent abroad © A ſerious Admonition to Mr, Calamy,” occa- 
ſioned by the firſt part okghis Defence of moderate Noncon- 
ſormity.“ | 
dine year Mr. Calamy publiſhed the ſecond part of his “ De- 
Fence of moderate Nonconformity;“ with an anſwer to Mr. Hoadly's. 
« Serious Admonition,” In 1705 he ſent abroad the third part of 
his « Defence;”” to which as added, A Letter to Mr. Hoadly, 
in Anſwer to his Defence of the Reafonableneſs of Conformity.” 
in 170% Mr. Hoadly publiſhed his “ Defence of Epiſcopal Ordi- 
nation;” and Mr. Calamy drew up a reply, both to the argu- 
mentative and hiſtorical part of it, but forbore printing it, as he tells 
us himſelf in his * Abridgment ol Baxter's Life,“ that he might not 
vive his antagoniſt any diſturbance in the purſuit of that political 
conteſt in which he was ſo happily engaged, and ſo much to the ſa- 
tisfaQtion of the true lovers of his country. In 1709 Mr. Calamy. 
made a tour t) Scotland, and nad the degree of doctor in divinity 
conferred on him by the univerſities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
Giaſgow. In 1713 he publithed a ſecond edition of his «© Abridg- 
ment of Mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times;“ in which, 
among other additions, there is a continuation of the hiſtory through 
King William's reign, and Queen Anne's, down to the paſſing of 
the Occaſional Bill; and in the cloſe is {ubjoined the reformed li- 
turgy, which was drawn up and preſented to the bilhops in 16613 
„that the world may judge (he ſays in the preface) how fairly the. 
ejected minifters have been often repreſented as irreconcileable 
enemies to all liturgies.” In 1718 he wrote © A Vindication of his 
grandfather, and ſcveral other perſons, againſt certain reflections caſt 
upon them by Mr. Archdeacon Echard in his Hiſtory of England;“ and 
in [1528 appeared his . Continuation of the account of the miniſters, 
lecturers, maiters, and fellows of colleges, and ſchool-maſters, who 
were ejccted aud ſilenced after the Reſtoration in 1690, by, or before 
| 3B2 „ the 
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CALASIO (Max1vs), a Franciſcan, and profeſſor of the Hebrew 
language at Rome, of whom there 1s very little to be ſaid, but that 
he publiſhed- there, in the year 1621, A Concordance of the 
Bible,” which conſiſted of four great volumes in folio. This work, 
which is properly a concoriance of Hebrew words, has been highly 
approved and commended by both Papiſts and Protritantc, and is in- 
deed a molt admirable work. For, beſides the Hebrew words in 
the Bible, which are in the body of the book, with the Latin verſion 
over-againit them; there are in the margin the differences between 
the Septuagint verſion and the Vulgate, fo that at one view may be 
ſeen wheretn the three Bibles agree; and whercin they differ. More- 
over, at the beginning of every article there is a kind of dictionary, 
which gives the ſignification of each Hebrew word, and affords an 
opportunity of comparing it with other Oriental languages, viz. 
with the Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee; and this is extremely uſeful for 
determining more exactly the true meaning of the Hebrew words. 
The plan ot tnis Hebrew concordance was taken from a concordance 
of Rabbi Nathan, which was printed firſt at Venice, and afterwards 
at Baſile, much augmented by Rabbi Mordochee. Calaſio's con- 
cordance was Publiſhed in London by Romaine, Mores, and Lut- 
Zena, a Portugueſe Jew, 1747, four volumes, folio ; but very incor- 
rectly, as it is ſaid. | NA 
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CALDERWOOD (Da vip) a famous divine of the church of 
Scotland, and a diſtinguiſhed writer in behalf of the Preſbyterians, 
was deſcended of a good family in that kingdom. Being early de- 
ligned for the miniſtry, he applied with great diligence to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures in their Oriental tongues, the works of the fathers, 
the councils, and the beſt writers of church hiſtory. He was ſettled, 
about 1904, at Crelling, not far from Jedburgh, in the ſouth of 
Scotland. James VI. of that country, and the firſt of Great Bri- 
tain, being deſirous of bringing the church of Scotland to a near 
conformity with that of England, laboured carneſtly to reſtore the 
_ epiſcopal authority, and enlarge the powers of the biſhops in that 
kipgdom: but this defign was very warmly oppoſed by many of the 
mini lers, and particularly by David Calderwood ; who, when James 
Lay, biitzvp of Orkucy, came to vilit the preſbyteries of the Merſe 

and 
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and T-viotdale, declined his juriſdiction, by a paper under his hand, 
dated May 5, 1608. The king however, having it's ſucceſs much 
at heart, ſent the earl of Dunbar, then high-treaſurer of Scotland, 
Dr. Abbot, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two other 
divines, into that kingdom, with inſtructions to employ every me- 
thod to perſuade both the clergy and the laity, of his majeſty's ſincere 
deſire to promote the good of the church, and of his zeal tor the pro- 

teſtant religion. 8 | 
Calderwood did not aſſiſt at the genera! aff mbly held at Glaſgow, 
June 8, 1610, in which lord Dunbar pretided as commiſſioner; 
and it appears from his writiny, that he looked upon every thing 
tranſacted in it as null and void. Exceptions were alſo taken by 
him and his party againſt a great part of the proceedings of another 
general aſſembly with much ſolemnity far Aberdeen, Aug. 13, 1616. 
In May following, king James went to Scotland, and in June held 
a parliament at Edinburgh: at the ſame time the clergy met in one 
of the churches, to hear and adviſe with the biſhops ; which kind 
of aſſembly, it ſ-ems, was contrived in imitation of the Engliſh con- 
vocation, Mr. Calderwood was preſent at it, but declared publicly, 
that lie did not take any ſuch meetings to reſemble a convocation 
and being oppoſed by Dr. Whitford and Dr. Hamilton, who were 
friends to the biſhops, he took his leave of them in theſe words: 
« It is abſurd to ſee men fitting in ſilks and ſattins, and to cry 
poverty in the kirk, when purity is departing.” The parliament 
proceeded mean while in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; and Calderwood, 
with ſeveral other miniſters, being informed that a bill was c_ 
ing 10 empower the king, with advice of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and ſuch a number of the min'ftry as his majeity ſhould think pro- 
per, to conſider and conclude, as to matters decent for the exter- 
nal policy of ihe church, not repugnant to the wor] of God; and 
that ſuch concluſions ſhould have the ſtrength and power of eccles 
ſiaſtical laws; againſt this they prot (ted for four icaſons. 1. Be- 
cauſe their church was ſo perfect, that, inſtead of needing refor- 
mation, it might be a pattern to others. 2. General aſſemblies, as 
now eſtabliſhed by law, and which ought always to continue, might 
by this means be overthrown. 3. Becauſe it might be à means of 
creating ſchiſm, and diſturb the tranquillity of the church. 4. Be- 
cauſe they had received aſſurances, that no attempts ſhould be made 
to bring them to a conformity with the church of England. They 
defired therefore that, for theſe and other reaſons, all thoughts of 
puſſing any fuch la may be laid aſide ; but in caſe this be not done, 
they proteſt, for themſelves and their brethren who ſhall adhere to 
them, that they can yield no obedience to this Jaw when it ſhall be 
enacted, becauſe it is deſtructive of the liberty of the church; and 
therefore thall ſubmit to ſuch penalties, and think themſelves obliged 
to undergo ſuch puniſhments, as may be inflicted for diſobeying that 
Ly. This proteſt was ſigned by Archibald Simpſon, 6n behalf ” 
; the 
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the meinbers, who ſubt. ribud another ſeparate roll, which he kept 
for his jultification. This proteſt was delivered to Peter Hewet, 
who had a ſeat in parliament, in order to be preſented, and another 
copy remained in Simpſon's hand, to be preſented in caſe of any 
accident happening to the other. The affai making a great noiſe, 
Dr. Spotſwood, aichbiſhop of St. Andrew's, aſked a fight of the 
proteſt from Hewet, one day at court; and, upon ſome diſpute be- 
tween them, it was torn, The other copy was actually preſented 
by Simpſon to the clerk regiſter, who retuſed to read it before the 
ſtates in parliament, However, the proteſt, though not read, had 
it's effect; for although the bill before-mentioned, or, as the Scot- 
tiſh phraſe is, the article, had the conſent of parliatnent, yet the 
king thought fit to cauſe it to be laid afide ; and not long after called 
a general aſſembly at St. Andrew's. Soon after, the parliament 
was diſſolved, and Simpſon was ſuramoned before the high commiſ- 
ſion court, where the roll of names, which he had kept for his 
wig rage was demanded from him; and upon his declaring that 
ce had given it to Harriſon, who had ſince delivered it to Calder- 


wood, he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and Calder- 
wood was ſummoned to appear before the high commiſſion court at 
St. Andrew's, on the 8th of July following, to exhibit the ſaid pro- 


teſt, and to anſwer for his mutinous and ſeditious behaviour. 
July 12, the king came to that city in perſon, and ſoon after 
ewet and Simpſon were deprived and impriſoned. After this, 
Calderwood was called upon, and refuſing to comply with what the 
king in perſon required of him, James committed him to priſon : 
and afterwards the privy council, according to the power exerciſed 
by them at that time, directing him to baniſh himſelf out of the 
king's dominions before Michaelmas following, and not to return 
without licence; and upon givivrg ſecurity for this purpoſe, he 
was diſcharged out of priſon, and ſuffered to return to his pariſh, 
but ſorbid to preach. Having applied to the king for a prorogation 
of his ſentence without ſucceſs, becauſe he would neither acknow- 
ledge his offence nr promiſe conformity for the future, he retired 
to H land. In 1623, he publiſhe his celebrated treatiſe, entitled, 
« Altare Datnaſcenum, ſeu ecclehiz Anglicanæ politia, eceleſiæ 
Scoticauæ obtruſa, a formuliſta quodam delineata; illuſtrata & ex- 
aminata.“ The writer of me preface prefixed to Calderwood's 
True hiſtory of the church of Scotland,” tells us, that, “the au- 
thor of this very learned and celebrated treatiſe doth irrefragably and 
unanſwerably demonſtrate the iniquity of deſigning and endeavour. 
ing to mede! and conform the divinely ſimple worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government of the church of Scotland, to the pattern of the 
pompoully prelatic and ceremonious church of England: under 
ſon e conviction whereof it ſeems king James himſelf was, though 
implacably diſplcaſed with it, when, being after the reading of it 
 fomewhat preative, and being aſked the reaſon by an Engliſh prelate 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding by, and obſerving it, he told him he had ſeen and read ſuch 
a book; hefe pon the prelate telling his majeſty not to ſuffer that 
to trouble him, tor they would anſwer it, he replied, not without 
fome paſſion, What will you anſwer, man? There is nothing here 
but ſcripture, reaſon, and the fathers.” Callexwood having in 1624 
deen afflited with a long fit of ſickneſs, and nothing having been 
heard of him for fome time, one Patrick Scot (as Calderwood him- 
felf informs us) took it for granted that he was dead; and thereupon 
wrote a recantation in his name, as if before his deceaſe he had 
changed his ſentiments. This impoſture being detected, >cot went 
over to Holland, and ſtaid three weeks at Aimiterdam; where he 
made diligent ſearch for the author of“ Altare Damaſcenum,“ 
with a deſign, as Calderwood believed, to have dilpatched him: bat 
Calderw-'od had privately returned into his own country, where he 
remained for ſeveral years. Scot gave out that the king furniſhed 
him with the matter for the pretended recantation, and that he only 
put it in order. ä | 1 5 f 

During his retirement, Calderwood colleted all the memorials 
relating to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland, from the beginning 


of the reformation there, down to the death of king James: which 


collection is ſtill preſerved in the univerlity library at Glaſgow, that 
which was puolithed under the title of“ The true hiſtory of Scot- 
land,“ being only an extrat from it. In the advertiſement pre- 
fixed to the lait edition of his Altare Damaſcenum,“ mention is 
made of his being miniſter at Pencaithland near Edinburgh, in 1638; 
but we find nothing f{4.d there or any where elſe oi his death. That 
he was a man of quick parts and ſound learning, is evident from his 
productions, which are highly valued by the beit writers on the ſide 
of Nonconformity. 


_ CALDWALL {Ric=zarD), or Chaldwell, an Engliſh phy- 
fician, was born in Staffordſhire about 1513. He was admitted into 
Brazen-noſe college in Oxford, of which he was in due ſeaſon 
elected fellow. When he took his degree of M. A. he entered 
upon the phyſic line; and became one of the ſenior ſtudents of 
Chriſt-church in 1547, which was a little after it's laſt foundation 
by king Henry VIII. Afterwards he took the degree in the faid 
faculty, and grew into ſuch high eſteem for his learning and ſkill, 
that he was examined, mec adinitted into, and admitted cen- 
for of, the college of phyſicians at London, all in one and the fame 
day. Six weeks after, he was choſen one of the elects of the ſaid 
college, and in 1570 made prelident of it. Wood mentions a book, 
written by Horatio More, a Florentine phyſician, andealled, © The 
Tables of Surgery, briefly comprehending theilwhole art and 
practice thereof, which Caldwall tranſlated into Engliſh, and pub- 
liſhed at London in 1585. We learn from Camden, that Caldwall 
founded a chirurgical lecture in the college of phyſiciaũs, 3 
TS | 1 e dowe 
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do wed it with an handſome ſalary. He died in 1585, and was 


buried at the church of St. Bennet near Paul's wharf. 
— — 


CALFHILL or CALFILL (JAMES), a learned divine of the 
26th century, otherwiſe named Calfield, Cawheld, Chalfhill, or 


Calfed, was born in Shropſhire, in the year 1530. He received 
his education at Eaton School, and from thence was ſent, in 1545, 


to king's college in Cambridge. But he was removed, with many 
other Cambridgemen, in 1548, to Chriſt-church in Oxford, newly 
founded by king Henry VIII. Here he ſhewed himſelf to be a 
perſon of quick wit, and great capacity ; being an excellent poet 
and author of a tragedy, with other theatrical performances. In 
1549, he took his degree of bachelor of arts; and that of maſter, in 
1552, being junior of the act celebrated in St. Mary's church, July 
18. He was made, in 1560, canon of the ſecond canonry in Chriſt- 
church cathedral, Oxon ; and, on the 12th of December 1561, took 
the degree of bachelor of divinity. In 1562, he was prector for the 
clergy of London, and the chapter of Oxford, in the convocation 


that made the XXXIX Articles ; and on the 16th of May, the ſame 


ear, was admitted to the rectory of St. Andrew wardrobe, London. 
The 4th of Oftober following, he was preſented by the crown to the 
rebend of St. Pancras, in the cathedral church of St. Paul ; and 
May 4, 1565, was collated by Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to the ReQtory of Bocking, in Eflex : as he was alſo, 


July the 16th following, to the archdeaconry of Colcheſter in Eſſex, 


by Edmund Grindal, biſhop of London. The ſame year, on the 
17th ef December, he took the degree of doctor in divinity. In 
I 568, he preached two ſermons in the Briſtol-Cathedral, on purpoſe 
to confute ſome opinions of Dr. Cheney, who held that ſee in com- 
mendam. In the year 1569, he made application to ſecretary Cecil, 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, for the provoſtſhip of king's 


college, but Dr. Goad's intereſt prevailed. Upon the tranſlation of 
Dr. Edwin Sandys from the biſhopric of Woreeſter to that of Lon- 


don, in 1570, Dr. Calfhill was nominated by queen Elizabeth to 


ſucceed him ; but, before his conlecration thereto, he died, about 


the beginning of Auguſt, (having a little before reſigned his canonry 
of Chriſt-church, and rectory of St. Andrew Wardrobe) and was 
buried in the chancel of Bocking church. His works were as fol- 
low: 1. Querela Oxonienſis Academiz ad Cantabrigiam ; i. e. 
« The complaint of the Univerfity of Oxford to Cambridge.” 
Lond. 1552, 4to. A Latin poem on the death of Henry and Charles 
Brandon, fons of Charles, duke of Suffolk, who died of the ſweat- 
ing-ſickneſs in the biſhop of Lincoln's houſe at Bugden, July 14, 
1851. 2. Hiſtoria de exhumatione Catherinz nuper uxoris Pet. 


| Martyris ; ii e. The Hiſtory of the digging up the body of Ca- 


therine late wife of Peter Martyr.” Lond. 1562, 8vo. 3. Anſwer 


to John Martiall's Treatiſe of the Croſs, gathered out of the Scrip- 
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tur , Councils, and ancient Fathers of the primitive Church. 
Lond. 1505, 4to. 4. Progne, a Tregedy, in Latin; which pro- 
baoly was never printed. $5. Poemata varia; ſeveral poems. As 
to his character, we are informed, that he was in his younger days a 
noted poet and comedian ; and in his elder, an exact diſputant, and 
had an excellent faculty in ſpeaking and preaching. 


CALLIMACHUS, an ancient Greek poet, was born at Cyrene, 
a town in Africa; but when, we cannot preciſely determine. We 
{ay preciſely, becauſe it is agreed, that he flouriſhed under the Ptole- 
mies, Philadelphus, and Euergetes ; and that Berenice, queen of the 
latter, having conſecrated her locks in the temple of Venus, and a 
flattering a{tr -nomer having tranſlated them from thence into a con- 
{tellation in the heavens, gave occaſion to the tine elegy of this poet, 
which we have now only in the Latin of Catullus. His comman 
name Battiades has made the grammarians uſually aſſign one Battus 
for his father; but perhaps he may as weil derive that name from 
king Battus, the founder of Cyrene, from whoſe line, as Strabo 
a{lures us, he declared himſelf to be de{cended. But whoever was 
his father, the poet has paid all his duties and obligations to him in 
a moſt delicate epitaph, which we find in ihe Antygologia ; and which 
ſhews that Martial had good reaſon to ajign him, as he has done, 
the crown among the Grecian writers ol the epigram. 
Before Callimachus was recommended to the ſavonr of the 
kings of Egypt, he taught a ſchool at Alexandria: and had the ho- 


nour of educating Apullonius, the author of the Argonautics. But 


Apollonius making an ungratciul return to his maſter for the pains 
he had taken with him, Callimachus was provoked to revenge him- 
ſelf in an invective poem, called © Ibis; which, it is known, 
furniſhed Ovid with a pattern and title for a {ſatire oft ſame na- 
ture. Suidas relates, that Callimachus wrote above $6090 pieces; 
of which we have now remaining only a few hymns and epigrams. 
Thele were publiſhed at Paris in 1675, by the ingenious made- 
moiſelle le Fevre, afterwards madame Dacier, with notes critical 
and learned. This female editor had an high opinion of her au- 
thor ; and ſays, in her preface, that in all the writings of the ancient 
Greeks, there never was any thing more elegant or polite than the 
works of Callimachus. Her father Tanaquil Faber, in his lives of 
the Greek poets, ſays the fame thing; and adds, that Catullus and 
Propertius did often imitate him, and ſometimes ſtole from him. 
There have indeed been critics, and we find Gerard Voſſius among 
them, who would not allow Callimachus to have had any great 
genius for poetry. Yet, with all deſcrence to fo great an authority, 
we think it will be difficult to perfuade any one, who has felt the 
{urpriling delicacy of his thoughts and turn, to compound for half 
his applauſe, and to quit the merit of his inventton for that of his 
judgment. Both theſe talents are fo happily terapered in Callima- 
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chus, that it ſeems hard to give an inſtance of him of one virtue, 
without diſplaying the other at the ſame time. We dare not diſ- 
pute Ovid's judgment in this caſe, nor would there be the leaſt rea- 
fon to do it, ſuppoſing him to have given it impartially ; but we 
are apt to think with many others, that there was here a ſmall de- 
oree of envy or emulation, which withheld him from doing ſtrict 
juſtice to his rival's merit. It is plain, he had no higher ambition, 
than to be thought ſuperior to Callimachus ; and he declares, he 
ſhould be found of a miſtreſs, who ſhould give him that preference, 
Propertius made choice of Callimachus for a pattern, and deſired no 
higher honour than to have his own poems ranked with his. In 
ſhort, we think Quintilian very juſtifiable in having aſſerted, that 
Callimachus was the firſt of all the elegiac poets. 

We know no more of the time of this poct's death, than we do 
of that of his birth; but it was probably in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes: for Apollonius Rhodius, who was his ſcholar, was cho- 
ſen by that prince to the care of the Alexandrian library, and after 
dying in that office was buried in Callimachus's grave. For what 
reaſon this was done we cannot gueſs, unleſs to make two perſons 
friends when dead, who were very great enemies when they were 
living. | 

CALLISTUS (Jonanxnts ANnDRoONICUs), was one of thoſe 
learned Greeks, to whom we are obliged for bringing learning into 
the Weſt, after Conltantinople was taken by the Turks in 1453. 
He is ſaid to have been a native of Theſſalonica, and afterwards to 
have ſettled in Conſtantinople ; where he was a profeſſor of the 

eripatetic philoſophy, and acquired a high reputation for learning. 

Vhen that city was taken, he fied with many others into Italy, 
and fixed his reſidence firſt at Rome, where he profeſſed to teach the 
Greek language, and to read lectures upon Ariſtotie's philoſophy. 
But not meeting with encouragement ſufficient to maintain him, 
he moved next to Florence, where he had a vaſt concourſe of diſci- 
ples ; among whom were Angelus Politianus, Janus Pannonius, 
Georgius Valla, and others of the ſame rank. When he had ſpent 
ſeveral years in Italy, he went into France, hoping for greater ad- 
vantages there than he had yet obtained ; bat being very old when 
he went, he died in a ſhort time after he arrived. Pannonins ſpeaks 
of him in a poem, as teaching Homer, Demoſthenes, and reading 
lectures vpon Ariltotic's philoſophy, at Florence ; and others have 
repreſented him, as not only a learned, but as an honeſt, good- 
natured, and worthy man. There are ſome Greek manuſcripts in 
being with his name upon tliem ; one particularly in the late king 
of Fiunce's library at Paris, entitled, © A monody upon the mile- 
ries of Conltantinople,” 
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 CALLOT (James), a famous engraver, ſon of John Callot' 
herald of arms in Lorrain, was deſcended from an ancient and no” 
ble family, and born at Nancy in 1593. He did not intend, how- 
ever, that the antiquity and nobleneſs of his family ſhould ſupply the 
neceſſary accompliſhments of a gentleman ; and therefore we find 
him cherithing, from almoſt his infancy, a taſte and ſpirit for the 
belles lettres, as well as for the fine arts, When he was only twelve 
years old, he ſet off for Rome, without acquainting any body, in 
order to fee the many curioſities there he had heard ſo much talk of; 
but his cath failing, he joined himſelf to a party of Bohemians, who 
were going into Italy, and went with them to Florence, There 
he was taken under the protection of an officer of the great duke, 
who put him out to learn deſigning under a ſkilful painter and en- 
graver. Afterwards he got to Rome, where he was known by a 
merchant of Nancy, and fent immediately home to his parents, 
When he was about #4 years of age, he gave them the flip again, 
and direQed his courſe towards Rome ; but he happened upon his 
elder brother, who was at [ urin about bulineis, and was brought 
back a ſecontl time to Nancy. His pallion however for ſeeing 
Rome being ſtill as warm as ever, his father at length gave him 
leave to go; and he went in the train of a gentleman, whom the 
duke of Lorrain ſeut to the pope. 

When he arrived at Rome, he learned to deſign and engrave from 
Philip Thomaſflin of Troyes in Champagne, who had ſettled in that 
city. Afterwards he removed to Florence, where the great duke 
employed him with ſeveral other excellent workmen. Callot now 
began to deſign in miniature, and had fo happy a genius for it, that 
he became incomparable in that way. He quitted his graver, and 
uſed aguafortis, becauſe this was both-the quickeſt way of working, 
and gave more ſtrength and {pirit to the performance. After the 
great duke's death, he began to have thoughts of returning to his 
own country; and about that very time, prince Charles, coming 
through Florence, and being-uncommonly ſtruck with fome of his 
curious pieces, perſuaded Callot to go along with him to Lorrain, 


and promiſed him a good ſalary from His father-in-law Henry duke 


of Lorrain. FTallot attended hin, and had a conhderable penſion 
ſettled upon him; and, being in his 32d year, he took a wife, who 
was a woman of family. His reputation was now fpread all over 
Europe, inſomuch that the infanta of Spain ſent for him to Bruſſels, 
when the marquis of Spinola was lay ing ſicge to Breda, that he might 
firſt draw, and afterwards engrave, as he did, the ſiege of that town, 
He went to France in 1928, when Lewis XIII. male him deſign 
and engrave the ſiege of Rochelle, and the ifle of Rhee. After he 
had been amply recompenſed by that monarch, he returned to Nan 
cy; where he continued to follow the buſineſs of engraving ſo 
2 Rduoudy, that he is ſaid to have left 1380 pieces of his own doing: 
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a predigious number for ſo thort a life as his! When the duke of 
Ortkans, Gaſton of France, withdrew into Lorrain, he made him 
engrave {cvcral ſilver ſtamps, and went to his houle two hours every 
day to learn to draw. In 1631, when the king of France had re- 
duced Nancy, he ſent for Callot to engrave that new con queſt, as 
he had done Rochelle ; but Callot begged to be excuſed, becauſe 
that being a ener he could not do any thing fo much againſt 
the honour of his prince and country. The King was not diſpleaſed 
at his anſwer, but ſaid, © The duke of Lorrain was ver; Py in 
having ſuch faithful and affectionate ſubjects.” Some of 8 cour- 
tiers inſinuated, that he ought to be forced to do it; to which Callot, 
when it was told him, repfled with great firinne . « That he would 
ſooner cut off his thumb, than be obliged to do any thing againſt his 
honour.” But the king, inflead of Forcing him, endeavoured to 
draw him into France, by offering to ſettle upon him a very large 
penſion ; to which Callot anſwe red, „ That he could not leave his 
country and birth-place, but that there he would always be ready to 
ſerve his majeity.” Nevertheleſ:, when he afterwards found the 
III condition Lorrain was reduced to by the taking of Nancy, he pro- 

jected a ſcheme of retur: ning with his wiſe to Florence; - but was 
Nine ered from executing it by his death, which happened on the 
28th of March, 1636, when he was only 43 years of age. He was 
buried in the cloiſter the Cordeliers at Nancy, where his anceſtors 
lay; and had an epitaph inſcribed upon a piece of black marble, on 
which was engraved a half portrait of himſelf. 

Evelyn, who was a very good judge of his merit, ſpeaks of him is 
one, Who gave the ntmo! t rept: tion to his art of which 1t is ca- 
pable, and attained, ff ever any did, to 1's ſublimity; and beyond 
which it ſcems not poſſible for human induſtry to reach, e pes ially ; 
for figures in little: though he hath Iikewite publiſhed ſome in great, 
as boldly and maiter]y po rformed as can poilihly Det imagined. What 
a Its, ſays he, it has been to the virtugli, that he did not more de- 

light in thoſe of a greater volume !, fich as once he graved at Flo- 
rence, do ſufficient! ly tell y, and wich fi kowife have cxaited his 
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inco: e talent to fl le ft 15 eme 1 point.” Then enumerating 
ſome of his principal performances, as his St. Paul; the Demoniac 


ale after Andrea ob A N after e del Sarto; 
St, Luke's fair dedicatet to Coſmo di Medicis; the murder of the 
Hply Innocents; the duke of Lorrain's palace and garden at Nan- 
cy; the entrance of the great Gu, with all the {cenes and repreſen- 
tations at the ſu ke of Florence's nu; ptials; the Catafalco erected 
at the emperor Matthias's death; the jamous ſiege at Rochelle, 

&c. XC. he * crudes his account of the ſtupendous works of this 

inimitable maſter, with obſerving, * that his point, and manner of 
etching Was not ing: inferior, n: y lometimes even excceded, the moſt 
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CALMET (AucusT1N), a Frenchman, was born in 1672. He 
became a Benedictine monk of the order of St. Vannes, in 1688, 
and diſcovered early a ſtrong diſpolition towards the Oriental lan- 
guages. After having taught philoſophy and theology to his 
yourger brethren, he was lent, in 1704, as fub-prior to the abbey of 
untter; and there formed a foctety of eight or ten, whoſe ſole ob- 
jet was to be the (tndy of the Holy Seriptures. Here he com- 
poſed part of his Commentaries, which Father Mabillon and the 
Abbe Dugnet prevailed on him to publiſh in French rather than 
Latin. His labours -were recompenſed by his being nominated 
abbot of St. Leopold de Nanci in 1718, and afterwards of Senones, in 
1728; in which lait houſe he died, in 1757. | | 
He was a man of vaſt erudition, and a moſt voluminous writer; 
as witncileth the following liſt. 1 A literal Commentary upon all 
the Books of the Old and New Teſtament, 23 volumes, quarto. 
The were printing from 1707 to 1716, and afterwards abridged 
into 14 vols. quarto. 2. Diſſertations and Prefaces of his Com- 
mentaries, printed ſeparately with nineteen new Diſſertations, 3 vols. 
quarto. Perhaps there are none of his writings more uſeful than 
theſe. 3. The Hiltory of the Old and New Teſtament, 4 vols. 
quarto. This was intended for an introduction to Fleury's Kecle- 
ſraftical Hiſtory. 4. An Hittorical, Critical, and Chronological 
Dictionary of the Bible. Here every thing in his Commentaries is 
reduced to alphabetical order. 5. Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Hiſtory of 
Lorrain, 3 vols. folio, 6. Bibliotheque of the Writers of Lorrain, 
folio. 7. Univerſai Hiltory, ſacred and profane, 15 vols. quarto, 
of which eight only were printed. 8. Diſſertations upon Appa- 
ritions, Demons, Witches, &c. 9. Literal, Hiſtorical, and Moral 
Commentary upon the Rules of St. Benedict, quarto. All theſe 
works are written in the French language. 
Calmet, as may eafily be imagined, collected every thing which 
had any relation to the ſubjeR he was upon, but it is ſeldom that he 
makes his reader think. He deals abundantly more in facts than in 
reflections; and, it muſt be owned, that many of his facts are cu- 


rious and intereſting. 
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CALVERT (GFORGE), deſcended from the ancient and noble 
houle of Calvert, in the earldom of Flanders, and afterwards created 
Lord Baltimore, was born at Kipling in Yorkthire, about 1582. 
In 1593 he became a commoner of Trinity college in Oxford, and 
in hebruary 1596-7 he took the degree of bachelor of arts. At his 
return from his travels he was made ſecretary to Robert Ceci], one 
of the principal ſecretaries of {tate to James I. who continued him 
in his fervice when he was raiſed to the office of lord high treaſurer. 
Anguſt 30, 1605, when James was entertained by the univerſity of 
Oxtord, he was created maiter of arts, with ſeveral noblemen and 
gentlemen. Afterwards he was made one of the clerks of the privy 
| | | 7 council, 
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council, and in 1617 received the hozmr, of knighthood. Peb. 
1618-10, he was appointed to be one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. "Fhinking the duke of Buckingham had been the chief in- 
ſtrument of his preferment, he preſented him with a Jewel of great 
value ; but the duke returned it, acknowledging he had no hand in 
his advancement, jor that his majeſty along had made choice of him 
on account of his great abilives, A 1620, the king granted him 
a yearly penſion of a the ufand pounds, out of the cuſtoms. After 
having held the foals about five years, he reſigned them in 1024, 
frankly owning to the king that he was become a Roman Catholic. 
The king, nevertheleſs, continued him a privy counſeilor all his 
reign; and in February 1624-5 created him Aby the name of Sir 
George Calvert, of Danbywiſke in Yorkſhire, knight) baron of Bal- 
timore, in the county of Longford,” in Ireland. He was at that 
time a repreſentative in parliament for the univerſity of Oxford. 
White he was ſecretary of ſtate, he had obtained a patent for him 
and his heirs, to be abſolute lord and proprictor (with the royalties 
of a count-palatine) of the province of Avalon, in Newfoundland. 
This name he gave it from Avalon in Somerſetſhire, whereon 
Glaſtonbury ſtands, the hr{t-fruiis of Chriſtianity in Britain, as the 
other was in that part of America. He laid out 2500]. in advancing 
this new plantation, and built a handſome houſe in Ferryland. 


After the death of King James he went twice to Newfoundland.“ 


When M. de l' Arade, with three French men of war, had reduced 
the Englith fiſhermen there to great extremity, Lord Baltimore, with 
two {hips manned at his own expence, drove away the French, took 
ſixty of them priſoners, and relieved the Engliſh. Nevertheleſs, 
finding his plantation very much expoſed to the inſults of the 
French, he at laſt determined to abandon it. He went to Virginia; 
and having viewed the neighbouring country, returned to England, 
and obtained from Charles I. (who had as great a regard for him as 
his predeceſſor James had had) a patent to him and his heirs for 
Maryland on the north of Virginia. He died at London, April 16, 
1632, before the grant was made ont; but his ſon Cecil Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, who had been at Virginia, took it out in his own 
name, and the patent bears date June 20, 1632. He was to hold it 
of the crown of England in common ſ>cage, as of the manor of 
'Windfor ; paying yearly, on Faſter Tueſday, two Indian arrows of 
thoſe parts at the caſtle of Windfor, and the fifth part of the gold 
and ſilver ore that {hould be found therein. King Charles himſelf 


gave that province the name of Maryland, in honour of his queen, 


Henrietta Maria. The firſt colony ſent thither conſiſted of about 
two hundred people, Roman Catholics, the chief of whom were 
gentlemen of good families. Since the firſt planting of this colony, 
in 1634, it is become very conliderable and flouriſhing, being chiefly 
peopled with Roman Catholics, who have tranſplanted themſelves 
thither, in order to avoid the penal laws made againſt them in _— 

land. 
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land. The Baltimore family were in danger of loſing their pro- 
perty on account of their religion, by the a& which requires all 
Roman Catholic heirs to projeis the Proteſtant religion, on pain of 
being deprived of their eſtates: but this was prevented by their pro- 
ſeſſing the Proteſtant religion. 

George, the firſt lord, was buried in the chancel of St. Dunſtan's 
in the Well, in Fleet-ſtreet. As to his character, Lloyd ſays, “ he 
was the only ſtateſman, that, being engaged to a decried party | the 
Roman Catholics }, managed his buſineſs with that great reſpect for 
all ſides, that all who knew him applauded him, and none that had 
any thing to do with him complained of him.“ He wrote, 1. Car- 
men funebre in D. Hen, Untonum ad Gallos vis legatum, ibique 
nuper fato functum. 2. Speeches in Parliament. g. Various Let- 
ters of State. 4. The Anſwer of Tom Fell-trath, 5. The Practice 
of the Prince. 6. The Lamentation of the Kirk. 

103 

CALVIN {Jonx), one of the chief reformers of the church in the 
fixteenth century, was born at Noyon in Picardy, July 15, 1509. 
He was inſtructed in grammar learning at Paris, under Maturinus 
 Corderius, and ſtudied philoſophy in the college of Montagu, under a 
Spaniſh profeſſor. His father, who diſcovered many marks of his 
early piety, particularly in his reprchenſions of the vices of his com- 
panions, deſigned him for the church, and got him preſented, May 21, 
1521, to the chapel of Notre Dame de la Gefine, in the church of 
Nyon. In 1527 he was preſented to the rectory of Marteville, 
which he exchanged, in 1529, for the rectory of Pont PEceque 
near Noyon. His father afterwards changed his reſolution, and 
would have him ſtudy law; to which Calvin, who, by reading the 
Scriptures, had conceived a dillike to the ſuperſtitions of Popery, 
readily conſented,. and reſigned the chapel of Geſine, and the rec- 
tory of Pont, in 1524: he had never been in prieſt's orders, and 
belonged to the church only by having received the tonſure. He 
was ſent to ſtudy the law, firſt under Peter I'Etoile (Petrus Stella) at 
Orleans, and afterwards under Andrew Alciat, at Bourges. He 
made a great progreſs in that ſcience, and improved no lets in the 
knowled ge of divinity by his private ſtudies. At Bourges he ap- 
plied to the Greek tongue, under the direction of Profeſſor Wolmar. 
His father's death having called him back to Noyon, he ſtaid there a 
thort time, and then went to Paris, where he wrote a Commentary 
on Seneca's treatiſe © De Clementia,“ being at this time about 
twenty-four. Having put his name in Latin to this piece, he laid 
alide his ſurname, Canvin, for that of Calvin, ſtyling himſelf, in the 
title-page, Lucius Calvinus oivis Romanus. He ſoon made himſelf 
known at Paris to ſuch as had privately embraced the Reformation. 
A ſpeech of Nicholas Cop, rector of the nniverſity of Paris, of which 
Calvin furnithed the materials, having greatly diſpleaſed the Sor- 
bonne and the parliament, gave riſe io a perſecution * 
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Proteſtants; and Calvin, who narrowly eſcaped being taken in the 
college of Forteret, was forced to retire to Xaintonge, after having 
had the honour to be introduced to the Queen of Navarre, who laid 
this firſt ſtorm raiſed againit the Protettants. Calvin returned to 
Paris in 1534. This year the Reformed met with ſevere treatment, 
which determined him to leave France, after publiſhing a treatiſe 
againlt thoſe who believe that departed ſouls are in a kind of fleep. 
He retired to Baſil, where he ſtudied Hebrew: at this time he pub- 
liſhed his © Inſtitutions of the Chriſtian Religion 3? a work well 
adaptcd to {pread his fame, though he himſelf was deſirous of living in 
obſcurity. It 1s dedicated to the French king, Francis I. This 
rince being ſolicitous, according to Beza, to gain the friendſhip of 
the Proteſtants in Germany, and knowing that they were highly in— 
cenſed by the cruel perſecutions which their brethren ſuffered in 
France, he, by advice of William de Bellay, repreſented to them, 
that he had only puniſhed certain enthullaſts, who ſubſtituted their 
own imaginations in the place of God's word, and deſpiſed the 
civil magiltrate. Calvin, lung with indignation at this wicked 
evaſion, wrote this work as an apology for the Proteſtants whole 
were burnt for their religion in France. The dedication to Francis 
I. is one of the three that have been highly admired ; that of Thua— 
nus to his hiſtory, and Cauſabon's to Polybius, are the two others. 
This treatiſe, when firſt publiſhed i in 15335, Was only a ſketch of a 
larger work. The complete editions both in Latin and in French, 
with the author's laſt additions and corrections, did not appear till 
1558. After the publication of this work, Calvin went to Italy to 
pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Ferrara, a lady pt eminent piety, by 
whom he was very kindly received. From Italy he came back to 
France; and - Ws ſettled his private a fairs, he purpoſed to go to 
Straſbourg, or Baſil, in company with his ole and ſurviving brother, 
Antony Calvin; but as the ronds were not ſafe on account of the 
war, except through the duke of Savoy's territories, he choſe that 
road. This was a particular direction of Providence,” ſays 
Bayle: „it was his deſtiny that be ſhould ſettle in Geneva, and 
when he was wholly intent on going farther, he found himlelt de- 
tained by an order from heaven, if I may fo ſpeak.” William 
Farel;- a man of a warm enthuflaſtic temper, who had i in vain uſed 
many intreaties to prevail with Calvin to be his fellow-labourer in 
that pait of the Lord's vineyard, at laſt folemnly declared to him, 
in the name of God, that if he would not ſtay, the curſe of God 
would attend him. wherever he went, as ſeeking himſelf, and not 
Chriſt. Calvin therefore was obliged to comply with the choice 
which the conſiſtory and magiſtrates of Geneva made of him, with 
the conſent of the people, to be one of their miniſters, and profellor 
of dwinity. He wanted to undertake only this laſt vince, and not 
tie other; but in the end he was obliged to take both upon him, in 
Augult 1536. The ycar following he made all the people declare, 
upon 
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upon oath, their aſſent to a confeſſion of faith, which contained a 
renunciation of Popery ; and becauſe this reformation in doctrine 
did not put an entire {top to the immoralities that prevailed at Ge- 
neva, nor baniſh that ſpirit of faction which had ſet the principal 
families at variance, Calvin, in concert with his colleagues, declared 
that they could not celebrate the facrament, whilſt they kept up their 
animoſities, and trampled on the diſcipline of the church. He alſo 
intimated, that he could not ſubmit to the eee, which the ſynod 
of the canton of Berne had lately made. hereupon the ſyndics of 
Geneva ſummoned an aſſembly of the people; and it was ordered 
that Calvin, Farel, and another miniſter, ſhould leave the town in 
two days, for refuſing to adminiſter the ſacrament. Calvin retired 
to Straſbourg, and eſtabliſhed a French church 1n that city, of which 
he was the firſt miniſter : he was alſo appointed to be profeſſor of di- 
vinity there. During his ſtay at Straſhourgh, he continued to give 
many marks of his affection tor the church of Geneva; as appears, 
amongſt other things, by the anſwer which he wrote in 1539, to the 
beautiful but artful letter of Cardinal Sadolet, biſhop of Carpentras, 
inviting the people of Geneva to return into the boſom of the Romiſh 
church. Two years after, the divines of Straſbourg, being very de- 
ſirous that he ſhould aſſiſt at the diet, which the emperor had ap- 
pointed to be held at Worms, and at Ratiſbon, for accommodating 
the religious difference, he went thither with Bucer, and had a con- 
ference with Melancthon. Meanwhile the people of Geneva (the 
ſyndics who promoted his banithment being now ſome of them exe- 
cuted, and others forced to fly their country for their crimes), in- 
treated him ſo earneſtly to return to them, that at laſt he conſented. 
He arrived at Geneva Sept. 13, 1541, to the great ſatisfaction both 
of the people and the magiſtrates ; and the firſt thing he did, after 
his arrival, was to eſtabliſh a form of church diſcipline, and a con- 
filtorial juriſdiction, inveſted with the power of inflicting cenſures 
and canonical puniſhments, as far as excommunication incluſively. 
This ſtep was exclaimed againſt by many, as a revival of Romith 
tyranny; nevertheleſs it was carried into execution, the new canon 
being pailed into a law in an aſſembly of the whole people, held on 
November 20, 1541, and the clergy and laity ſolemnly promiſed to 
conform to it for ever. Agreeably to the ſpirit of this conliſtorial 
chamber, which ſome conſidered as a kind of inquiſition, Calvin pro- 
cceded to molt unwarrantable lengths; to which indeed he was 
but too caſily impelled by a natural warmth and unrelenting hardneſs 
of temper. Michael Servetus, a phyſician, having written to him 
ſome letters upon the myſtery of the Trinity, which appeared to 
contain heterodox notions, he actually made them the ground-work 
of a perſecution againſt him; and this perſecution did not ceale, or 
top in it's progrels, till the unhappy culprit was conſigned to the 
lames, This pious reformer forgot, that he was exerciling that 
{pirit of intolerance in the church of Geneva, which had ſo much 
„ 3D | | contributed 
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contributed to drive him from the church of Rome ; and he is a 
ſtrong example to countenance the well-known aphoriſm, “ that 
prieſts of all religions are the ſame;“ that is, will be perſecutors 
when they can. | 1 
The inflexible rigour with which Calvin aſſerted, on all occaſions, 
the rights of his conſiſtory, procured him many enemies; but nothing 
daunted him: and one would hardly believe, if there were not un- 
queſtionable proofs of it, that, amidſt all the commotions at home, 
he could take ſo much care as he did of the churches abroad, in 
France, Germany, England, and Poland, and write ſo many books 
and letters. He did more by his pen than by his preſence ; never- 
E theleſs, on ſome occaſions he acted in perſon, particularly at Franc- 
| fort, in 1550, whither he went to put an end to the diſputes which 
divided the French church in that city. He was always ape apc 
having almoſt conſtantly his pen in his hand, even when ſickneſs 
conhned him to his bed; and he continued the diſcharge of all thoſe 
duties, which his zeal for the general good of the churches impoſed 
on him, till the day of his death, May 27, 1504. 
He was a man whom God had endowed with very eminent ta- 
tents; a clear underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, and a happy me- 
mory: he was a judicious, elegant, and indefatigable writer, and 
poſſeſſed of very extenſive learning, and a great zeal for truth. Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger, who was not laviſh of his praiſe, could not forbear 
admiring Calvin: none of the commentators, he ſaid, had hit lo 
well the ſenſe of the prophets; and he particularly recommended 
him for not attempting to comment the book of the Revelations. 
We learn from Guy Patin, that many of the Roman Catholics 
would do juſtice to Calvin's merit, if they dared to ſpeak their 
minds. One cannot help laughing at thoſe who have been ſo 
itupid as to accuſe him of having been a lover of wine, good chear, 
money, &. Artful ſlanderers would*have owned that he was ſober 
by conſtitution, and that he was not ſolicitous to heap up riches. 
. That a man who had acquired fo great a reputation, and ſuch au- 
thority, ſhould yet have had but a falary of one hundred crowns, and 
refuſe to accept of more; and after living fifty-five years with the 
ntmolt frugality, ſhould leave but three hundred crowns to his heirs, 
including the value of his library, which ſold very dear, is ſomething 
ſo heroical, that one muſt have loſt all feeling not to admire it. 
When Calvin took his leaye of the people of Straſbourg, to return 
to Geneva, they wanted to continue to him the privileges of a free- 
man of their town, and the revenues of a prebend, which had been 
aſſigned to him ; the former he accepted, but abſolutely refuſed the 
ether. He carried one of his brothers with him to Geneva, but he 
never laboured fo raiſe him to an honourable poſt, as any other poſ- 
; ſeſſed of his credit would have done. He took care, indeed, of the 
} honour of his brother's family, by getting him looſened from an 
l | aclultereſs, and obtaining leave for him to marry again: but even his 
| | | | enemiez 
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enemies relate, that he made him learn the trade of a bookbinder, 
which he followed all his life. ; | 

Calvin, when he was about thirty, by the advice of his patron, 
Martin Bucer, married at Straſbourg Idoletta de Bure, widow of an 
Anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. She had ſome children by 
her firſt huſhand, and bore Calvin one ſon, who died foon after his 


birth. The mother died in 1549, Calvin appears, by his letters, 


to have been extremely afflicted for the loſs of her, and never mar- 
ried again. 
————— 

CALVISIUS (Sgrhus), a learned German, was born at Groſ- 
leb, a little town in Thuringia, in 1556. He was famous for his 
{kill in chronology, and publiſhed a ſyſtem of it in 1605, upon the 
principles of Joſeph Scaliger, for which he was not a little com- 


mended by Scaliger. Calviſius,“ ſays he, © is the only one 


among the modern chronologers who has ceaſed to be a trifler; 


His work is a moſt excellent, uſeſul work, and full of all kinds of 


good learning,” Iſaac Cauſabon alſo, a better judge in this caſe 
than Scaliger, as being under lels temptation to be partial, has ſaid 
very high things of Calviſius. * I lately ſaw,” ſays he, in a letter 
to Scaliger,“ a divine work of a modern writer, whoſe name you 
firſt acquainted me with; I mean Sethus Calviſius. One would 
wonder how ſo much parts and learning could remain in obſcurity, 
and concealed from the world ſo long. But the plain good man 
ſeems not to have been the leaſt folicitous about diflinpuilking him- 


felf, and by ſhining out all at once has ſurpriſed us the more.” In 


1611 Calviſius publiſhed a work againſt the Gregorian Calendar, 
under the title of“ Elenchus Calendarii a Papa Gregoria XIII. 
comprobati;” or, © A Confutation of the Calendar approved and 
eſtabliſhed by Pope Gregory XIII.” Volius tells us, that he not 
only attempts in this work to ſhew the errors of the GregorianCa- 
Iendar, but offers a new and more conciſe, as well as truer method of 
reforming the Calendar. He prepared a more corrected edition of 
his Chronology, but did not live to publiſh it himſelf, for he died in 
1617, and it was not publiſhed til) 1620. This work is ſaid to have 
colt him twenty years pains and ſtudy. x 
eee „ 
CAMDEN (WIITLIAu), one of the mot. illuſtrious men of his 
ape, was born at London, May 2, 1551. His father was a native 
of Litchfield in Staffordſhire ; but, ſettling at London, became a 
member of the company of painter: ſtainèrs. His mother was de- 
ſcended from the ancient family of the Curwens, of Wirkington in 
Cumberland, He received the firſt tincture of learning in. Chriſt's 
hoſpital, was afterwards ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, and at fifteen en- 
tered as a ſervitor at Magdalen college, in Oxford: he perfected him- 
ſelf in grammar learning in the ſchool adjoining, under Dr. Tho- 
mas Cooper, afterwards Biſtiop of Lincoln. Upon milling a demi's 
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lace, he went from thence to Broadgate hall, now Pembroke col- 
[ood in the ſame univerſity ; where he remained two years and a 
half, under the tuition of Dr. Thomas Thornton, who, being ad- 
vanced to a canonry of Chriſt-church, carried Camden along with him, 
and entertained him in his own lodgings. At this time his friend= 
ſhip commenced with the two Carews, Richard and George; the 
latter of whom was afterwards cr-ated earl of Totneſs. By the in- 
tereſt of the popiſh party, he loſt a fellowſhip in the college of All 

Saints. In 1570 he was deſirous of being admitted bachelor of 
arts, but in this alſo he miſcarried, The year following he came up 
to London, to proſecute his ſtudies; Dr. Gabriel Goodman, dean of 
Weltminſter, and Dr. Godfrey Goodman, his brother, ſupplying 

him both with money and books. In 1573 he returned to Oxtord, 

where he ſupplicated again for the degree that had been refuſed him, 

and his requeſt being now granted, he took, but did not complete, 
it by determination. In 1575 Dr. Gabriel Goodman procured him 

to be choſen ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. While he diſ- 

charged this laborious office with diligence and faithfulneſs, he was 

very attentive to whatever ont contribute to the perfection of the 
work he had in view, namely, © A Hiſtory of the ancient Inha- 
bitants of Britain, their Origin, Manners, and Laws,” which ap- 
peared in 1586, in Latin. The author himſelf tells us, that he ſpent 
ten years in comp ling it; and that he was firſt put upon it by 
Abraham Ortelius, the moſt learned geographer of his age, who 
-coming over to England, made an acquaintance with Camden, and 
correſponded with him conſtantly. He began to digeſt his collec- 
tions the year after he came to Weſtminſter, devoting to it his ſpare 
hours and holidays. It was reprinted in 1587, and a third edition 
appeared in 1590. In 1583 Dr. John Piers, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
conferred on Camden the prebend of Iffarcomb, which he enjoyed 
during his life without reſidence, and without having been promoted 

to holy orders. In June, the ſame year, he ſupplicated the uni- 
verſity of Oxford for the degree of malter of arts, which deſire of his 
was granted, on condition that he ſhould ſtand in the aR following; 
but his admiſſion occurs not in their regiſter. In 1593 he ſucceeded 
Dr. Edward Grant, as head maſter of Weſtminſter- ſchool. The 
year following he publiſhed the fourth edition of his Britannia, cor- 
r2Qed and very much enlarged. In 1597 he publiſhed a new Greek 
Grammar, entitled, © Grammatices Græcæ Inſtitutio compen- 
diaria, in Uſum Regiz Scholæ Weſtmonaſterienſis;“ which was re- 
ecived in all, the public ſchools in England. Dr. Smith ſays, that. 
this grammar had at that time run through very near a hundred im- 
preſſions. It's author was taken from the lite of a pedagogue the 
lame year, and promoted to be Clarenceux king at arms. In 
1600 he ſent abroad an account of all the monuments of the kings, 
queens, nobles, and others, in Weſtminſter-abbey, with their in- 
Acriptions. This year alſo came out the fiſth edition of his Bri- 
tanniaz 
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with maps and cuts: a tranſlation of which 3 in 1095, 
xtord, afterwards 


which a great many readers could not diſtinguiſh, occaſioned ſome 
Writers to alledge the authority and teſtimony of Camden to prove 
facts which he never advanced. To prevent this miſtake for the 

future, Gibſon reſolved to give a new tranflation of Camden, purged 
from all foreign interpolations: but becauſe Holland's additions 
were ſometimes good, and it was generally believed that he had con- 
{ulted Camden himlelf, when he met with any obſcurities, Gibſon 
preſerved them, and placed them at the bottom of the page. He 
alſo added remarks at the end of each county, either to confirm what 
Camden had advanced, or to give a more particular account of 
places which he had deſcribed, or deſcription of places omitted by 
him; with a lilt of the perſons by whom he was fürniſhed with his 


materials. In 1615 Camden publithed in Latin his Annals oft 


Queen Elizabeth, under the following title, “ Annules Rerum An- 


glicarum et Hibernicarum, Regnante Eliſabetha, ad Annum la-' 


lutis MDbL XXXIX.“ The continuation of thele annals was finithed 
2 | about 
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about 1617 ; but he never would conſent to it's being publiſhed in 
his life-time. +. | | 
Camden, not contented with having employed his pen in the 
ſervice of the republic of letters, reſolved alſo to beſtow part of his 
property in founding a lecture on hiſtory in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. By a deed. executed in due form, March 5, 1621-2, he 
made over all his right in the manor of Bexley in Kent, with all 
ofits, &c. ariſing therefrom, to the chancellor, maiters, and ſcho- 
E. of the univerſity of Oxford, and their ſucceſſors, with this pro- 
viſo, that the profits of the ſaid manor, which were computed to. be 
of the yearly value of 400l. ſhould be enjoyed by Mr. William Hea- 
ther, his heirs and executors, for the ſpace of gg years from the 
death of the donor, during which time the faid William Heather 
was to pay to the profeſſor of hiſtory in Oxford 140]. per annum, 
by half-yearly payments ; and after the expiration of that term, the 
whole eſtate to be velted in that univerſity ; for which ample dona- 
tion he was unanimouſly declared and received into the number of 
bene factors to the univerſity. He appointed Degory Wheare, M. 
A. fellow of Exeter college, to be his firſt profeſſor. He died Nov. 
, 1623, at his houſe at Chiſſelhurſt in Kent; where from 1609, he 
fad paſſed all the time that he could be abſent from London. By 
his will, written by himſelf upon his laſt birth-day, May 2, 1623, 
(which day, it appears by his diary, was conſtantly ſpent by him in 
good works and pious meditations) he bequeathed eight pounds to 
the poor of the pariſh in which he ſhould happen to die; a piece of 
plate of ten pounds value to Sir Fulke Grevile, lord Brooke, who 
preferred him gratis to his office; ſixteen pounds to the company of 
painter-ſtainers of London, to buy them a piece of plate, upon which 
he directed this inſcription, © Gul. Camdenus Clarenceux, filius 
Samſonis pictoris Londinenſis, dono dedit;“ twelve pounds to the 
Cordwainers company to.purchaſe them a piece of plate, on which 
the ſame inſcription was to be engraved ; ſeveral legacies tn his re- 
lations, and fome ſmall memorials to his particular acquaintances. 
His books and papers he bequeathed to Sir Robert Cotton of Co- 
nington. He alſo directed by his will, that he ſhould be buried 
where he died ; but his executors did not follow his intention in 
that particular : they interred him with great pomp in the fouth 
aiſle of Weſtminſter- abbey, near tac learned, Cauſabon, and over- 
againſt the celebrated Chaucer. He was not leſs illuſtrious for his 
virtues, than for his learning. In his writing he was cindid and 
modeſt, in his converſation eaſy and innocent, and in his whole lite 
even and exemplary. With thele good qualities it is no wonder 
that he had ſo great a number of illuſtrious friends in England, and 
in foreign countries. To be particular in his acquaintance (fays 
the learned biſhop Gibſon) would be. to reckon up all the learned 
men of his time. When he was young, learned men were his pa- 
trons; when he grew up, the learned men were his intimates ; and 


when 
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when he came to be old, he was a patron to the learned. So that 
learning was his only care, and learned men the only comfort of his 
life, hat an uſeful and honourable correſpondence he had ſettled 
both at: home and abroad, doth beſt appear from his letters ; and 
with what candour and eaſineſs he maintained it, the ſame letters 
may inform us. "The work he was engaged in fer the honour of 
his native country, gained him reſpect at home and admiration 
abroad, ſo that he was looked upon as a common oracle; and for a 
foreigner to travel into England, and return without ſeeing Cam- 
den, was thought a very groſs omiſſion. He was viſited by ſix 

German noblemen at one time, and at their requeſt wrote his lemma 
in each of their books, as a teſtimony that they had ſeen him. 
Dr. Smith publiſhed ſome ſmall pieces, written by Camden, and 
in the ſame volume with his life and letters. The moſt conſider- 
able is in Latin, and bears the title of Gulielmi Camdeni Annales 
ab anno 1603, ad ann. 1923 * but the running title is, Gulielmi 
Camdeni regni regis Jacobi I. Annalium apparatus.” Wood thought 
theſe were Camden's materials for writing annals of king James's. 
reign: but what they really were we learn from biſhop Gibſon. 
From the end of queen Elizabeth to his own death, Camden kept a 
diary of all (rather of many of) the remarkable paſſages in the reign 
of king James. Not that he could ſo much as dream of living to 
make uſe of them himſelf at that age, and under thoſe many infir- 
mities which a laborious life had drawn upon him ; but he was wil- 
ling however to contribute all the aſſiſtance he could ro any that 
ſhould do the ſame honour to the reign of king James, which he had 
done to that of queen Elizabeth, | | 
'CAMERARIUS (JoAchiuus), an exceedingly learned German, 
was born at Papeperg in 1500, and ſent to a ſchool at Leiplic, when 
he was 13 years of age, Here he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
hard application to Greek and Latin authors, which he read without 
ceaſing ; and there goes a *. that when Leipſic was in a tumult 
on ſome account or other, Camerarius ſhewed no concern about 
any thing, but an Aldus's Herodotus, which he carried under his 
arm; and which indeed to a ſcholar at that time was of ſome con- 
ſequence, when printing was but lately introduced, and Greek books 
were not eaſy to be come at. In 1517, he ſtudied philoſophy under 
Moſellanus; and this was the year, when the indulgences were 
preached, which gave occaſion to the reformation. Camerarius 
was at St. Paul's church in Leipſic with Heltus, who was his mal- 
ter in Greek and Latin literature, when theſe notable wares were 
expoled from the pulpit ; but Heltus was ſo offended with the im- 
pudence of the Dominican who obtruded them, that he went out of 
the church in the middle of the ſermon, and ordered Camerarius to 
follow him. When he had ſtaid at Leiplic five years, he went to 
Erford ; and three years after to Wittemberg, where Luther and 
| | | + | MelanQthon 
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Melancthon were maintaining and propagating the buſineſs of the 
reformation. He knew Melancthon before; lived afterwards in 
the utmoſt intimacy with him; and after Melancthon's death, wrote 
His lite, as is well known, in a very copious and particular manner. 
He was alſo ſoon after introduced to Eraſmus ;z and in ſhort, his 
uncommon abilities, but more uncommon application to letters, 
made him known to all the eminent men of his time. 
In 1525, there was ſuch an inſurrection and tumult among the 
common people through all Germany, that Camerarius thought it 
proper to make an excurſion into Pruflia ; but he returned very ſoon, - 
and was made proteflor of the belles lettres in an univerſity which 
the ſenate of Nuremberg had juſt founded under the direction and 
ſuperintendency of Melancthon. In 1526, when the diet of Spircs 
was held, Albert earl of Mansfelt was appointed amballador to 
Charles V. of Spain, and Camerarius to attend him as his Latin 
interpreter: but this embaſſy dropping through, and Camerarius 
having no more views of travelling, he ſettled at home, and was 
married the year after to a gentlewoman of an ancient and noble 
family. He lived 46 years with this wite in a moſt happy manner, 
and had four daughters and five ſons by her, who all grew up and 
did honour to their family. In 1534, he was offered the place of 
ſecretary to the ſenate of Nuremberg; but, preferring the caſe and 
freedom of a ſtudious life to all advantages of a pecuniary nature, 
he refuſed it. Two years after, Ulric prince of Wittemberg ſent 
him to Tubinge, to reſtore the diſcipline and credit of that uni- 
verfity ; and when he had been there above five years, Henry duke 
of Saxony, and afterwards Maurice his fon, invited him to Leip- 
fic, whither he went, to direct and alliſt in founding an univerſity 
there, FE 
When Luther was dead, and Germany all in war, Camerarius 
experienced very great hardſhips, which yet he is uy to have borne 
like a philoſopher. Leipſic was beſieged by the cleftor of Saxony z 
on which account he removed all his ects with h. family to Nu- 
remberg, not however without conſiderable loſs, and did not return 
till the war was at an end. In 1556, he went with. Melancthon to 
the diet of Nurembeig ; and attended him the year after to that of 
Ratiſbon. After ſpending a lite of letters and happineſs, he died, 
full of years and honour, at Leiplic, April 17, 1575, furviving his 
beloved wife not quite a year; and Melchior Adam relates, that he 
was fo deeply afflicted with her death, as never to be pertectly well 
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